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and  deep-throated,  the  fltigel  horn  adds  rich  and  bold  tonal  color  and 
finer  brass  choir  balance— surely  intriguing  to  the  forward-looking 
band  director. 

Built  in  the  Olds  tradition  of  fine  craftsmanship— this  bridge  from 
comet  and  tmmpet  voicing  to  the  tone  of  the  lower  brasses  supplies  a 
recognized  need  in  our  band  instrumentation.  And  where  special  parts 
are  not  available  the  fitlgel  hom  doubles  and  reinforces  any  of  the 
comet  parts. 

With  its  characteristic  large  bore,  long  valves,  and  sweeping  curves 
the  Olds  fiiigel  hom  amplifies  and  enhances  the  traditional  mellowness 
and  sonority  of  this  instrument.  Feather-light,  it  allows  fatigue-free 
F.B.  OXsDS  &  SOM*  performance  and  fast,  alert  response.  You’ll  enjoy  the  sound  of  the 

Olds  fiiigel  hom— a  truly  important  addition  to  the  Olds  line  of  custom* 
FuUerUyn,  CcUifomia  crafted  band  instruments. 

P.S.  You  haven’t  heard  "the  most"  until  you’ve  lieiened  to  the  Oldt 
fiiigel  hom  in  a  email  combo  painting  modern  jazz  abetraete.  It’e  a  cool, 
emooth  voice! 
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school  piano  has  these 


I 


As  shown  to  the  nght,  the  "two  extra  keys"  of 
Everett’s  Style  11  make  it  virtually  childproof . . . 
prevent  needless  damage,  lessen  cost  of  care  and 
repair,  lengthen  piano’s  life.  Built  for  use  and  abuse, 
the  modestly-priced  Style  11  also  features  extra 
sturdy  backposts  for  greater  tone  stability  and 
fallboard  with  reinforced  ends. 

To  help  music  educators  make  a  wise  investment, 
Dr.  Elwyn  Carter,  head  of  the  Music  Department 
of  Western  Michigan  University,  drew  up  rigid 
specifications  for  school  pianos.  Everett  meets  or 
exceeds  cdl  of  these  specifications.  More  than  7,000 
schools,  churches  and  universities  are  using  Everetts 
today.  From  1  to  54  pianos  in  each  are  proving  their 
remarkable  serviceability.  Everett  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  choice  where  reliable  performance  is  demanded. 
Write  for  factual  report  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Everett  dealer. 


Top  of  Style  11  locks  firom 
the  back  to  protect  ac¬ 
tion  against  accidental 
or  willfiil  damage.  Opens 
only  with  special  key  . . . 
an  exclusive  Everett  fea¬ 
ture.  Patent  applied  for. 


Reinforced  fallboard 
locks  at  both  ends  to 
protect  keyboard  from 
mischievous  hands.When 
keyboard  is  exposed,  locks 
are  concealed.  An  extra 
‘feature  at  no  extra  cost. 


Mail  coupon  for: 

Style  11  Report,  including 
Dr.  Carter’s  specifications  and  list 
of  more  than  7,000  users — 
schools,  churches  and  imiversities. 


Everett  Piano  Company, 

Dept.  L-3702,  South  Haven,  Michigan 

Pleat*  tend  Style  11  Report,  Dr.  Carter'*  tpecificatlont,  and 
litt  of  nrora  than  7,000  utera. 
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JAMES  BURKE 

Workfs  greatast  Cornet 
Soloist  with  the  famed 
Goldman  Band. 


Listen , . .  and  you  will  agree  with 


SIX 


great . 

artists..rYou  Nevei 


JOHN  HOWEU 

1st  Trumpet,  CBS  StUf  Orchestra,  Chicago 


JAMES  DOUGLASS 

Virtuoso  Trumpet  Soloist, 
former  Soloist  with  U.  S.  Nary  Bar 


Lost  in  the  wake  of  miles  and  miles  of 
band  instrument  testimonials 
is  the  simple  fact  that  it’s  the  sound  itself 
that  is  the  true  measure  of  an 
instrument.  So  that  when  6  great  artists 
irrevocably  echo  Buescher’s  claim 
“You  Never  Heard  It  So  Good”. . .  we  know 
the  new  Buescher  Trumpets  and 
Cornets  have  earned  the  most  meaningful 
endorsement  in  terms  most  significant  to  you! 


GORDON  ’'CHRIS"  GRIFflN, 
BERNARD  PRIVIN,  JIMMY  NOTTINGHAM, 
Trumpet  Section,  CBS  Staff  Orchastra,  New  York. 
Their  collective  experience  lists  such 
former  associations  as  Tommy  Dorsey, 
Jimmy  Dorsey,  Benny  Goodman,  Charlie  Barnett, 
Artie  Shaw,  Glenn  Miller,  Claude  Thornhill, 
Woody  Herman,  Stan  Kenton,  Lionel  Hampton 
Count  Basie— to  name  but  a  few. 


vejeard  It  So  Good! 


Buescher’s  determined  emphasis  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Trumpets  and  Cornets  on  the  basis  of 
sound  doesn’t  mean  that  design,  mechanical 
features  or  “feel”  are  not  important . . .  but  that 
:  they're  only  Important  in  the  degree  to  which 
[  4hey  contribute  to  better  sound. 

I  As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  Buescher's 
^  exclusive  new  Unitized  Mouthpipe  of  absolute, 
i  unvarying  measurements . . .  that  guarantees  a 
'  free  flow  cf  sound  waves  without  any  possibility 
of  sound  distortion  caused  by  a  soldered  joint 
common  with  ordinary  instruments.  And  con- 
1,  sider,  too,  Buescher’s  Perfectly-Proportioned 
Bell  Tapers— always  precisely  exact,  for  the 
finest  tone  quality. 

i  AND  LOOK  AT  THESE  OTHER  BUESCHER 
i  EXTRAS I 


A.  Stainless  steel  valve  springs 
f  with  a  constant  load  factor  to  eliminate  the 
cause  of  bouncing.  It’s  just  like  pressing  on  airl 
B.  New,  high-impact  valve  guide  highly  resistant 
I  to  wear.  C.  Leak-proof,  individually-fitted  pistons 
work  perfectly  every  time.  D.  One-piece,  super- 
honed  casings  completely  free  of  distortion. 


VGLASS 
pet  Soloist, 

U.  S.  Navy  Ba 


If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  learn  for  yourself  why 
You  Never  Heard  It  So  Good". . .  by  means  of  a  simple  trial 
demonstration  at  your  Buescher  dealer  I 
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SAY  -BUSHER' 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Atakera  of  the  Super  "400",  the  "400",  the  Super  AHaiocrat  and  the  Artatoerat  Fine  Band  tnatrumanta 


I 

sound  m 


These  Connstdlation  models,  the  new  36B 
trumpet  and  the  still  newer  38A  comet, 
are  instruments  of  professional  calibore 
that  incorporate  latest  advances  firom  the 
Conn  Research  Laboratories.  Both  have 
the  exclusive  7V»-C  Valve  System  which 
permits  playing  of  fastest  passages  with 
absolute  punctuation  ...  no  tone  slurs  or 
ghosts.  Conical  damping  keeps  valves  from 
boimcing.  Pistons  are  collaterally  honed 
for  speed  and  perfect  lubrication;  covered 


springs  keep  out  dirt.  Though  differing  in 
tone  color,  each  instrument  has  a  voice 
that  retains  its  same  tonal  characteristics 
at  all  dynamic  levels  throughout  the 
range.  Also,  each  instrument  will  produce 
several  decibels  more  sound  with  the  same 
or  less  effort  than  any  competitive  instru¬ 
ment  compared  in  exhaustive  tests.  If  you 
want  crisp,  easy  playing  with  professional 
tone  quality,  you  must  try  these  new  Conn- 
stellations.  See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write. 
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YOU  GET  ALL  THREE  ...  WITH  EXCLUSIVE  “TRI-C”  VALVES 


CONICAL  DAMPING  TO 
ELIMINATE  BOUNCE 


COLLATERAL  HONING  TO 
SPEED  VALVE  ACTION 


COVERED  SPRINGS  TO 
KEEP  OUT  THE  DIRT 


NtW  FROM  BFLL  TO 
MOUIHPItCt  IN  TRADITIONAL 
SHORf  DESIGN  LE  NGTH  IS  1 7>. 
BELL  DIAMETER  IS  4-,'  IRADI 
TIONAL  CORNET  TONE  THROUGH 
OUT  ALL  REGISTERS.  COMFORT 
ABLE  LEFT  HAND  GRIP  DUE  TO 
TRi  C  VALVE  SYSTEM 
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James  D.  Walker  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Active  Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 

"Wa  ora  in  a  position,  mora  than  any  other  field  of  adwcotion,  to  taoch  the  four  assantiob  of 
ochiavamant;  dependability,  diliganca,  cooperation,  and  loyalty.  If  thru  our  organizations, 
wo  may  help  our  young  people  acquire  and  develop  thaso  trails  wo  will  hove  dona  our  part 
toward  preparing  them  for  a  successful  and  satisfying  life.  Through  the  competitive  phase  of  our 
work,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  our  groups  to  the  point  that  they  experience  the 
satisfaction  of  a  job  wejl  done",  says  Mr.  James  D.  Walker,  an  Active  AAembor  of  the  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association  since  1954,  and  the  Director  of  Bands  in  the  Putnam  City 
Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Walker  received  his  B.F.A.  Degree  and  A^M.E.  Degree  at  the  Oklahoma  University.  Ha 
has  been  a  trombonist  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orchestra  for  four  seasons.  His  teaching 
experience  started  in  1936.  In  1948  he  occapted  his  present  position.  During  his  conducting  years 
his  bands  have  earned  forty  nine  "Superior"  ratings,  and  twelve  "Excellent"  ratings.  This  n 
indeed  the  mark  of  a  successful  teacher.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  in  the  modern  vein.  He  hod  extensive 
experience  playing  with  professional  dance  orchestras  early  in  his  career. 

In  addition  to  his  many  local  responsibilities,  ha  has  earned  himself  on  enviable  reputation 
through  his  active  participation  in  Phi  Beta  Mu,  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  and  the 
A.S.B.D.A.  Ha  has  been  State  Membership  Chairman  for  the  latter  group. 

He  is  very  proud  of  his  wonderful  family  consisting  of  his  lovely  wife  Martha  Lou  who  holds 
two  degrees  in  musk  and  is  an  outstanding  organist;  a  daughter  Penny  Walker  Griffy,  a  graduate 
of  Houston  University  and  a  fine  flutist;  a  sen  James  D.  Walker  Jr.,  a  Physics  Major  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  an  outstanding  trombonist;  and  a  daughter  Mary  who  is  in  the  9th 
grade.  At  times  he  relaxes  with  his  favorite  hobbies  of  Comping  and  Boating. 

(Turn  to  page  56) 
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8«e  thos«  long,  unbroken  fibres  running  through 
the  cane?  They’re  one  big  reason  why  there’s  more 
*'spring”  in  the  tip  of  every  Maier  reed  — to  give 
you  livelier  tone,  snappier  response,  more  powerl 
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fl 
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You’ll  notice  the  “spring-back”  quality  of  Maier  Reeds  the 
first  time  you  try  one.  Even  the  softer  strengths  spring  right 
back  when  you  press  the  tip  of  the  reed.  It’s  the  special  cane, 
cut,  and  finish  that  put  this  extra  pep  in  Maier  Reeds.  Look 
at  the  X-ray  photo  above.  The  fibres  are  long,  unbroken,  run¬ 
ning  clear  through  from  tip  to  butt.  Special  machines,  using 
diamond-sharp  cutters,  are  used  to  carve  out  the  reed  shapes  so 
quickly  and  gently  that  not  one  single  fibre  is  ever  bruised  or 
broken!  All  of  the  life  and  vitality  of  the  cane  is  retained — 
even  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  tip — to  give  you  maximum 
power,  ideal  tone  color  and  the  snappiest  response  possible 
from  your  sax  and  clarinet. 

Available  in  8  Strengths — Packed  in  Silver  Boxes  of  25 
Pick  up  a  Box  at  your  Music  Dealer  s  soon! 
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Targ  &  Dinner  Presents  New 

"Piano-Chord-A-Motic" 


Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.  ‘  1  he  Whole¬ 
sale  Musk  (lenter",  (.hicago  Illi 
nnis.  is  pleased  lo  announce  tlie  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  type  Chord  altacli- 
ment  for  pianos  —  designed  to  make 
piano  playing  easy. 

"Piano-Chnrd-A-Matic" ,  is  the  new 
revolutionary  attachment  to  place  on 
the  key  board  —  simply  read  the  letter 
and  number  from  the  song  book.  With 
one  finger  of  your  left  hand,  you  strike 
a  complete  Chord  —  and  with  one 
finger  of  your  right  hand  —  you  strike 
the  melody.  Play  popular  songs  pro¬ 
fessionally  with  all  the  chords  and 
melody  at  once. 

‘‘Piano-Chord-A-Matic’’  is  packed 
with  a  21  note  melexly  Imard  —  a  24 
page  book  (Volume  fl)  of  popular 
music  selections  and  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  use.  Colorfully  gift  Imxed. 
Weighs  14  ounces. 

This  new  “Piano-Chord- A-Matir" 
retails  for  only  $.^.00  and  delivery  is 
immediate  from  Targ  k  Dinner,  Inc. 
425  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5. 
Illinois. 


Uses  SM  Covers 

"I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the 
fine  articles  in  the  School  Musician 
and  l(X)k  forward  to  each  issue.  I  think 
so  much  of  the  cover  pictures  th.it 
•ach  one  is  posted  on  my  bulletin 
board  soon  after  it  arrives.” 

Sincerely, 

Emmet  L.  Harstine 
Madison  Jr.  High  School 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


Selmer  Releases  New 

Clarinet  Guide  By  Hovey 

‘‘Teacher’s  Ciiide  to  the  C'larinet”  is 
the  title  of  a't  instruction  maniiid  just 
published  by  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  Elk¬ 
hart.  Indiana.  Th<‘  tliirty-two  page  Ixxrk 
was  written  by  Nik)  W.  Hovey,  Selmer 
educatit)!)  director,  as  an  aid  to  liand 
directors  whose  princ  ipal  instniment  is 
not  the  clarinet,  l)ut  whose  job  it  is  to 
tench  clarinet  to  lieginning  student.s. 

The  iKMjk  supplemc-nts  a  pn*\ious 
ni  »nual  ptiblishc'd  by  Selmer,  “Teach¬ 
er's  fluid'’  to  the  Brasses”,  written  by 
Rc)l)c’rt  B.  fietchell. 

Photographs  and  diagrams  feattired 
throttghotit  the  Ixtok.  show  placem'‘nt 
of  the  hands  and  emiMittchures,  Intih 
frotn  several  atigles,  and  specific  exam¬ 
ples  of  alternate  fitigerings.  Eleven  chap¬ 
ters  cover  all  phase’s  of  Iteginning  clar¬ 
inet  playing,  from  the  selection  of  c’quip- 
ment  throttgh  individital  and  sectiott 
ttming.  “In  view  of  the  importance  of 
a  good  Ireginning,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
Teacher's  Guide  to  the  C^larinet  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  correct  procedures  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  beginning  clarinetist.  Though 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  early  stages  of 
playing  much  of  the  material  can  be 
used  to  remedy  common  faults  of  inter¬ 
mediate  students,”  Mr.  Hovey  said  in 
his  preface  to  the  Ixrok. 

Mr.  Hovey  distilled  in  this  new  book 
some  thirty  years  as  a  band  director  in 
public  schools  and  college’s,  13  of  which 
were  spent  as  head  of  music  education 
and  band  director  at  Butler  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  more  than  50  instru¬ 
mental  music  methods,  a  band  direc¬ 
tor's  handbook,  and  the  Selmer  Band 
Manual.  Since  joining  Selmer  in  1957, 
he  has  become  even  more  widely  known 
as  a  clinician  and  guest  conductor. 

Interested  band  directors  may  acquire 
a  sample  copy  of  Teacher’s  Guide  to 
the  Clarinet  by  writing  Nilo  W.  Hovey, 
H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Do  you  have  a 

SMART  IDEA 

Send  us  a  photo  and  or 
write-up 


King  Factory  Gets  Huge  New 

Sign  To  Promote  Music 


Til  / 45  foot  sign  on  tko  sido  of  tho  H.  N. 
Whit*  factory,  mokot  toon-ogors  in  iko  Cltvo- 
lond,  Ohio  oroo  wont  to  ploy  in  o  bond. 


.A  jumlto  45-foot  square  painted  bul¬ 
letin  now  highlights  one  wall  of  the 
H.  N.  White  factory  on  Superior  Ave-^ 
nue  in  Cleveland.  The  brilliantly  colored^ 
sign  proudly  proclaims  “It’s  fun  to  play 
in  the  band ".  Four  smartly  uniformed 
tromlxinlsts  are  briskly  playing  against 
the  white  and  black  background.  On  a 
highly  traveled  main  thoroughfare,  the 
sign  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  When  a  huge  old  tree  needed  to 
be  cut  down.  White  executives  decided 
to  put  up  the  sign  and  dress  up  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  plant.  The  lawn  area  was 
sodded  and  new  trees  planted  so  that  a 
very  handsome  and  colorful  entrance 
greets  factory  visitors. 


Collegiate  Cap  &  Gown 
Have  New  Choir 

Robe  Fabrics  Booklet 

I7l  different  swatches  in  a  spectrum 
of  hi-fidelity  colors  are  included  in  Ca)l- 
legiate  Cap  and  Gown  Company’s  fall 
and  winter  fabric  catalogue.  (Ker  15 
new  colors  and  shades  have  just  been 
added. 

A  Handy  Fabric-Viewer,  included 
with  each  catalogue,  enables  you  to 
quickly  visualize  a  color  and  material 
as  it  would  look  in  an  actual  gown. 

For  further  information  and  a  free 
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INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUMENTAL  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  first  time,  breath  support  and  control  can  be 
taught  visually.  The  student  can  practice  sustained  tones, 
crescendos  and  decrescendos  while  checking  for  even¬ 
ness  and  Intensity.  Legato,  staccato,  accents,  styling 
and  phrasing  can  be  visually  demonstrated  and  practiced. 
Furthermore,  the  Dynalevel  provides  an  impartial  means 
for  formal  grading.  ~ 


The  guiding  iight 
for  music  departments 

The  Dynalevel  is  an  entirely  new  instrument  that  trans¬ 
forms  the  loudness  of  sound  into  light.  The  degree  of  loud¬ 
ness  is  indicated  over  a  range  of  40  decibels  in  steps  of  4 
decibels  each.  Sensitivity  of  the  Dynalevel  may  be  varied 
to  measure  sounds  in  a  wide  range  of  intensities.  The  light 
column  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Dynalevel  does  the 
measuring.  This  column  is  divided  into  eleven  sections  from 
bottom  to  top.  Each  section  is  illuminated  by  a  different 
color  light,  and  each  represents  4  decibels  of  intensity.  As 
the  sound  becomes  louder,  successively  higher  lights  become 
illuminated  up  the  column.  As  it  diminishes,  the  lights  go 
out  down  the  column. 

For  further  information  on  Dynalevel  and 
other  electronic  instruction  aids  write  — 


W  ENSEMBLE 

INSTRUCTION 
Certain  phasea  of  mu¬ 
sical  performance  pecul¬ 
iar  to  ensembles  may  be 
measured  and  taught  with 
the  Dynalevel  because 
It  Is  calibrated  similar  to 
the  human  ear. 

The  Dynalevel  microphone  Indicates  what  the  director  or 
audience  hears  when  in  that  same  location.  This  is  useful 
for  checking  the  acoustics  of  a  performance  hall  and 
showing  every  member  of  group  horA  they  need  to  play. 


RECORDING 

One  of  the  great  problems 
In  recording  an  Instrumen-  , 
tal  group  Is  the  matter  of 
"overloading"  caused  by  '/ 
fortissimo  passages  and  & 
sudden  climaxes,  such  as  ^ 
cymbal  crashes.  Operation  * 
of  the  Dynalevel  during 
the  recording  permits 
quick  observation  that  a 
safe  level  Is  not  exceeded. 


VOICE  AND  SPEECH 
INSTRUCTION,  TOO  I 

Voice  placement  in  vocal 
work  is  greatly  aided  by 
practice  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  the  Dynalevel. 
In  the  speech  class  the 
Dynalevel  can  be  used  to 
teach  voice  projection  and 
dynamics.  The  weak  voice 
and  the  monotone  delivery 
are  visually  indicated  for 
student  and  Instructor. 


p  p  * 
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74^PWliC(lit-  Ae^  TONE  BELLS 


NOW  USED  IN  OVER 


PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 
.  MUSIC 
CLASSES 


copy  of  the  new  catalog  write  direct  to 
Ck>negiate  Cap  &  Gown  Company, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


Kay  Develops  New 


Finishing  Process 


Why  do  exacting  music  educators 
specify  American  Prep  Tone  Bells> 
Because  they  insist  on  authenticity  in 
their  teaching  tools.  DEAGAN  pre- 
cision  tuning  imparts  a  true  concept 
of  tone  and  tone  relationships.  Plainly 
marked  notes  and  half>notes  provide 
practical  training  in  note-reading. 
Proper  pitching  helps  youngsters  to 
sing  in  time  and  on  key.  Class  par¬ 
ticipation  makes  the  music  class  a 
pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  a  joy  to 
her  pupils.  Good  reasons  for  rushing 
return  of  the  coupon  below! 


TUNED  PERCUSSIONS 


Kay  Protidant,  Sidnoy  M.  Katz  and  V.  P.,  Sob 
Kaywofth  axamina  now  bau  finish  with  Tru¬ 
man  Doodn,  who  hoods  up  Kay's  modorn  finish¬ 
ing  doportmont. 

In  a  recent  announcement  to  all  of 
the  jobbers,  Sidney  M.  Katz,  President 
of  Kay,  revealed  a  well-kept  “secret” 
concerning  a  new  finishing  process  for 
the  Kay  basses  and  cellos. 

In  his  announcement,  Mr.  Katz  said. 
“For  several  years,  we  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  finishing  process  for  our 
basses  and  cellos  and,  a  little  over  a 
month  ago,  we  were  successful  in  work¬ 
ing  it  out.  Currently,  all  production  of 
the  Mi  and  SI  basses,  as  well  as  the 
no,  120  and  130  cellos  are  being  fin¬ 
ished  with  this  new  process. 

“Instead  of  the  regular  lacquer  shad¬ 
ing  that  we  have  been  using  all  these 
years,  we  are  now  using  a  special  oil- 
stain.  This  process  gives  us  a  finish  like 
the  old  Masters  applied  so  painstaking¬ 
ly  by  hand.  It’s  a  much  more  difficult 
process  than  our  former  finishing  meth¬ 
od,  hut  we  feel  that  it  will  make  our  in¬ 
struments  just  that  much  more  saleable. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  that  Kay  u  constantly  putting  forth 
to  improve  their  products.” 


□  Rush  FREE  Amurican  Prup  Tuochurs 
Instruction  Guido 


□  Sond  information  on  other  DEAGAN 
Percussions 


DiAGAN 
MNNKR  CNIMfS 

TIm  MwlHdPwriMM 
Tmm  SigMl 
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what  do  you 
look  for  when 
you  buy  (or  recommend) 
a  trumpet? 


I  How  do  you  make  an  intelligent  choice 
of  one  instrument  over  another? 

i[  The  first  thing  you  see.  Some  trumpets  simply  look 
I  better  than  others— in  sparkling  finish,  in  attention 
to  detail,  in  handsome  styling. 

The  next  thing  you  hear.  Some  trumpets  have  good 
sound.  Some  trumpets  blow  easily.  The  trumpet 
that  earns  your  instrument  dollars  does  both.  It 
>  produces  the  good  sound  you  want,  while  it  blows 
i  easily  enough  for  students  to  get  out  of  the  trumpet 
I  what’s  built  into  it. 

(Then  you  reach  the  intangibles.  The  things  built 
into  a  trumpet  that  make  it  deliver  good  sound  for 
years  longer— the  painstaking  care  and  fine  work¬ 
manship  built  into  every  King-crafted  trumpet. 

I  We  caU  it  INTEGRITY. 

*  The  trumpet  you  buy  should  last.  The  point  to  con- 
I  sider  is  this.  Over  the  years  of  its  long  life,  the  very 
I  best  musical  instrument  costs  no  more— and  often 
*  costs  less.  And  it  delivers  better  sound  to  your  band, 
more  encouragement  to  its  player  than  a  lower- 
I  priced  imitation. 

I  There  are  some  visible  points  about  trumpets  that 
i  deserve  your  dollars  and  your  recommendations, 
j  We  have  listed  some  of  them  as  a  guide  for  you. 


U  solid  (not  hollow)  bar  braces— silver-sol¬ 
dered  to  oversize  flanges  that  are  more 
stable,  will  not  jar  loose 

■  solid  cast  water  keys,  precision  fit  so  they 
won't  wiggle— they  seat  properly  so  there's 
no  air  seepage,  no  power  loss 

■  solid  nickel-silver  trim— no  plating  to  blister, 
peel  or  wear— check  bottom  caps,  top  caps, 
finger  buttons 

■  top  valve  springs,  even  on  student-priced 
models 

■  valves  honed  to  I /10,000th  inch  tolerance, 
pistons  of  diamond-finish  hardness  that 
show  no  wear  after  years  of  steady  playing 

■  single-tongue  guide  that  clicks  in  place  so 
valves  always  seat  properly 

■  most  durable  lacquer  finish  known  to  man, 
smoothly  applied,  with  19  times  the  lasting 
power  of  ordinary  lacquers 

■  professional  case  with  full  plywood  shell 
(no  cardboard  sides),  heavy  nickel-plated 
hardware,  protected  case  hinges,  bound 
edges,  space  enough  for  mutes  and  music 

H  and  of  course,  above  all,  GOOD  SOUND 
.  .  .  accurate,  precise,  easily  controlled  .  . . 
with  a  scale  line  approaching  perfection  . . . 
a  sound  big  enough  for  today's  demands, 
yet  with  the  edge  and  brilliance  you  want 

Pictured  above  is  the  King  STERLING  SILVER  BELL  Symphony  Model  dual-bore 
trumpet  -a  superlative  instrument,  newly  re-designed  for  top  artists  and  inspired 
students.  Pric^  at  just  $295,  case  extra.  Nine  models  to  choose,  bore  sizes  to  meet 
eve^  demand.  Student-pric^  King-crafted  trumpets  from  $119.50,  case  included. 
Write  for  free  full-color  pocket  catalog. 


KING/CLEVELAND/AMERICAN-STANDARD  band  instruments 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  5225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


P: 

Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  ran  make 
XSm  to  $2500 


il\na 


For  complete  iiiforinaiion  fill  in  andHnail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent — you  pay 
nothing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  con 
signment  your  choice  of  THREE  VARIE¬ 
TIES  of  famous  Mason  Candy.  At  no 
extra  charge  each  package  is  wrapped 
with  a  band  printed  with  your  organira- 
tion's  name  and  picture.  You  pay  after 
you  have  sold  the  candy  and  return  what 
you  don't  sell,  f^andy  is  sold  at  less  than 
regular  retail  price.  You  make  $12.00  on 
every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  box  (66%% 
profit  to  you  on  cost).  There's  no  risk! 
Y^u  can't  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  texiay  for 
information  about  mason’s  i’ROTECTcn 
FUND  RAIStXr.  DRtVF.S. 


■  Mr.  Geurc.i:  H.  Rausc:h,  Dti'i.  MLi-2  ] 

I  Mason,  Box  .>49,  Mineola,  N.Y.  i 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  j 

I  obligation,  information  on  your  Fund  | 

I  Raising  Plan.  | 

I  Name  _ ! 

I  Age  if  under  21  i 

I  Address  _ _ I 

I  Organization  _  j 

I  Phone _ _  I 

I  City - - -  State _  I  i 

L - J  I 

Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  | 


The  Brass 
Ulorkshop 


By  Dr.  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

Diraetor  af  Banda.  Carnaaia  Inatitata  af  Tachnalaay,  Plttabnrah  II.  Pa. 


Publiakan  should  land  all  motariol  for  raviaw  diract  to  Dr.  RaynoMt. 


The  American  Brass  Band 

Today  I  received  letters  from  several 
publishers  who  were  quite  upset  by  the 
publicity  given  to  an  idea  called  the 
American  Brass  Band.  This  amounts  to 
threv  comets,  two  baritones,  a  tuba  and 
percussion.  For  a  schcMcl  having  no  mu¬ 
sic  program,  fetr  a  c  hurch  or  a  boy’s 
club,  an  atnatcnir  group  of  industrial 
employee's,  perhaps  a  literature  can  Ik- 
dc'velopc'd.  Certainly,  this  writer  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  more  music,  music 
which  will  reach  more  musical  groups 
than  now  participating,  music  which 
will  further  service  the  goals  of  our 
musical  culture*. 

I  have  read  tlie  articles  written  by- 
Mr.  I.z*idzen,  Mr.  Rohni'r  and  Mr. 
Walters.  Kach  pres<*nts  his  case*  most 
admirably.  In  the  order  namc-d,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  their  ar¬ 
ticles. 

I  have  a  brass  group  which  plays  tin* 
British  Brass  Band  literature.  It  is  a 
superlt  literature.  I  use  five  trumpets, 
three  French  heirns,  two  tromlxmes,  bass 
tromlxmc*,  twe»  small  Iwre  baritones  and 
an  euphonium,  an  F  flat  and  a  BB  flat 
tuba.  Percussion  wihen  required  and 
when  c-ssential,  the  F  flat  comet  part 
on  a  D  trum|K  t. 

The  result  of  this  is,  cpiite  naturally, 
a  different  sonority  than  that  originally 
plannc'd  by  the  comjKtser-arranger.  How¬ 
ever,  my  players  do  Ic'am  atid  pc-rform 
the  literature,  e.g.  Moist,  FIgar,  B  in- 
tcK’k,  la'idzen.  Mo/.art-Sargent,  Y’aiighan- 
Williams.  etc.  My  horn  players  read  the* 
Fi  flat  parts,  my  tromlxme  players  read 
treble*  clef  as  dec  my  tuba  players,  and 
my  baritone*  and  euphonium  players 
have  a  pie  nic  with  very  interesting  and 
individual  parts.  This  is  superb  litera¬ 
ture;  full  of  first  quality  music,  inter¬ 
esting  tonal  cedors,  technical  challenge 
and  unsurpassed  fetr  variety.  It  is  a 
literature  not  to  Ice  cornipted  Icut  to 
lx*  appreciated  and  enjecyed! 

Mr.  I.a*idze*n  has  statr*d  his  rase  for 
the  British  Brass  Band  literature  admir¬ 
ably  and  truthfully.  It  is  a  wonderful 
medium,  as  yet  unexplorc'd  by  most  of 


the  American  brass  p<*ople  and  worthy 
of  their  attention. 

Mr.  Rohnc*r  has  named  the  nc-w  in-  1 

strunicnt.ition.  the  .American  Brass  | 

Batid.  With  this  skeleton  instrum<*nta-  ‘ 

licin,  it  can  hardly  lx*  justified  as  a  Icand.  ^ 

It  is  a  small  brass  and  p!*rcus.sion  en-  j, 

semble  and  no  more  than  that.  A  band  S 

in  any  country  is  hardly  seven  parts!  fi 

It  will  not  sound  like  a  bind  and  if  i. 

called  same  will  certainly  confuse  con-  i 

cert-gcx*rs  who  are  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  symphonic  bands  of  90  m(*n 
and  up  with  c-omplete  instnimentations 
and  playing  literature  comparable  to  h 

the  fine  symphony  orchestras  of  our  ^ 

i*ducational  system.  j 

If  it  is  aimed  at  the  players  of  ama-  | 
t(*ur  status  in  areas  where  a  musical 
vacuum  exists,  certainly  the  repertoire: 
will  not  be  of  profound  stature  or  tech-  ^ 
tiical  d(*mands  of  a  very  e  ;acting  nature. 
.Adding  a  new  repertoire*  for  the*  group 
for  which  it  is  aimed  is  a  most  note¬ 
worthy  aspiration  and  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  being  for  it.  However,  I  j? 
do  c  Irdlenge  the*  name  given  to  the 
group  as  being  highly  inappropriate! 

Mr.  Walters  writes  <*nthusiasticilly  for 
the*  new  medium.  His  premise  includes 
the  possibilities  of  effec  tive  sc  oring  and 
variety  {xissible  within  this  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  One  can  write  for  full  en.semble, 
alternate  trios,  mixed  trios,  open  voic- 
ings  and  closed  voicings  as  well  as  quar¬ 
tet,  quintet  and  various  mute  combina¬ 
tions.  The  p(*rctis.sion  can  develop  th<* 
entire*  battery.  A’es,  this  mc'dium  ran  do 
many  things. 

For  the  players  who  are  to  play  the* 
parts,  a  new  area,  one  must  assume*: 
technical  limitations,  range  limitations. 
(*nduraiie(*  limitations,  and  the  infre¬ 
quent  m  ;‘(*ting  of  the  groups  who  are  to 
develop  atid  play  these  “ens-mbles”. 

For  the  outdoor  work  suggested,  pep 
rally  music,  music  of  power  of  volume, 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  aiming  this  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  extra-curricular  function, 
the  musical  hobbyist,  and  the  amatc-ur 
level  completely.  The  use  of  matched 
sets  of  mute's  certainly  will  subdue  th>* 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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A1  G.  Wright 


Conductor 

Purdue  University  symphonic  band 


rvi  GOT 
PLAYABILITY 
SlCAUSl 


Bj  David  Kaplan 

UaiTcnIty  •!  Saakatehtwaa,  Callac*  af  Macattaa,  Saakataaa.  Saak..  Caaada 


Publitkan  skeuM  sai 
diract  le  Mr.  Koploa. 


Festival  and  Concert  Time 
Part  Two 

In  the  December  issue  we  listed  a 
number  of  suggested  solos  and  duets. 
Last  month,  Mr.  Gulick  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  provided  us  with  some  thoughts 
on  tonguing.  To  continue  with  our  series 
devoted  to  the  contest  and  festival  sea¬ 
son  here  are  further  suggestions  for  solo 
and  ensemble. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Largo  and  Allegro,  by  Pietro  Boni, 
transcribed  by  H.  Voxman,  Rubank,  .75. 
Excellent  choice  for  the  Grade  III 
player. 

Nocturne  and  Burlesca,  by  Herman  M. 
Parris,  Henri  Elkan,  1.00.  Upper  register 


is  employed  and  accidentals.  About 
Grade  III — 

Aquamarine,  by  Leon  Karel,  Boosey- 
Hawkes,  .60.  Contemporary  flavor 
though  mild.  Upper  register  work.  Grade 


Recitative  and  Slow  Dance,  by  Phil¬ 
lips,  AMP,  Worthy  contemporary  work. 
Grade  IV. 

Arietta  &  Minuet,  by  Haydn  (Kap¬ 
lan),  Spratt,  $1.00.  Mostly  in  chalumeau 
for  the  I-II  calibre. 

Sarabande  &  Gigue,  by  Lully  (Kap¬ 
lan),  Spratt,  1.00.  Some  upper  register 
and  technique  for  the  Grade  IV  player. 

Tenor  Sax 

Sonata  by  Handel  (Kaplan),  Spratt 
1.00.  The  attempt  here  is  to  offer  some 
decent  music  for  the  Grade  3-4  student./ 

Alto  Sax 

Pastorale,  by  Maurits  Kesnar,  Cundy- 
Bettoney,  1.00.  No  extremes  in  ranges 
in  this  Grade  III  number. 

Clarinet 

Three  Themes  from  Franz  Schubert, 
arr.  by  Merle  J.  Isaac,  Carl  Fischer  .75. 
Pleasant  Grade  II. 

Petite  Suite  by  Clarence  Cameron 
White,  Sam  Fox,  1.25.  Three  varied 
movements.  Nice  Grade  III. 

Bagatelle,  by  Arthur  R.  Custer,  Mills, 
.75.  A  spirited  solo  with  verve  and  in¬ 
terest.  Grades  3-4. 

The  Wistful  Shepherd,  by  Clarence 
Raybould,  Boosey-Hawkes,  .75.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  reverie.  Grade  III. 

Scherzo,  by  H.  Owen  Reed,  Mills, 
1.00.  Contemporary  work  with  rhythmic 
and  melodic  interest.  Grade  IV-V. 

Sonate,  by  Mihalovici,  Presses,  Con¬ 
temporary  three  movement  work.  Grade 


AvaflaMa  dM^ 

avMywhw. 


155  Nodli  La  Btm 
Hollywood  36.  Califomia 


Fugue  on  B-A-C-H  (H-ob-bn)  Hilly . . . 

Novellette  (Sax  Quartet)  Cade-Gee  - 

A  Light  Touch  of  Blue  (fl-ob-cl-bn-hn)  W.  Pelz - 

Two  Little  Classics  (ob<l-bn)  Bach-Organn  . . . 

Minuet  and  Trio  (2  cl-bn)  R.  Willis . . — 

Prelude-Scherzo  (4  els)  Harry  Gee - 

Partita  No.  5  (Bb  cl-piano)  Telemann-Dominik  - 

Overture  for  Woodwinds  (Clarinet  Choir)  Organn - 

Three  Baroque  Dances  (Clarinet  Choir)  Bach-Howland 


Buffet  it  riw  Woodwind  choton  by  over  85%  of 
tho  world's  groat  muskions.  Evotto  &  Schooffor, 
mod#  by  Buffet,  b  the  world's  finest  medium 
priced  Clarinet.  See  for  yourself,  at  your  musk 
dealer's,  today.  Free,  colorful  brochure  upon 
request. 

PXJUB. 


Clarinet  Duet 

Two’s  Company,  by  Leo  Kraft, 
Boosey-Hawkes,  1.50.  Refreshing,  inter¬ 
esting  work  in  five  movements.  Grade 


CFI-A.MI30N 

WOODWINDS 

AITO  end  BASS  CLAklNETS  •  OBOES  •  COftNETS  •  TtUMPETS 


Two  of  a  Kind,  by  Gordon  Lewin, 
Boosey-Hawkes,  .60.  Also  in  five  move- 
(Turn  to  page  67) 


CLARINETS  •  SAXOPHONES 
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EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND  THE 

A.  FONTAINE 

CLARINET... 


Designed  for  professionals,  priced  for  students  . .  .  the  A.  Fontaine  clarinet  is  magnificently  crafted 
of  the  finest  genuine  Grenadilla  wood.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  superior  French  wood.  In  richness  of 
woodwind  tone,  in  unwavering  clarity  ...  it  stands  unrivaled.  And  A.  Fontaine  guarantees  the  Grena¬ 
dilla  clarinet  for  a  full  year  against  cracking. 

For  playing  ease  and  technique  development,  A.  Fontaine  has  all  af  the  wanted  features:  keywork 
of  cold-forged  high-nickel-content  nickel  silver  has  the  smooth  action  that  encourages  fluid  fingering. 
Tone  holes  are  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  producing  clear,  controlled  tones  in  all  registers.  Safety  bridge 
key  protects  against  bent  or  broken  key  extensions. 

Here,  then,  is  the  professional  instrument  for  students  —  the  A.  Fontaine  clarinet,  made  in  Paris. 
You'd  expect  the  price  to  be  more  than  $150.  It  isn't  —  and  that  includes  an  over-sized  case  with  solid 
brass  fittings. 


THE  FRED  DRETSCH  MFQ.  CO.,  60  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 
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By  Mr.  Marion  S.  Elgbert 


American  Muiic  Conference,  S32  South 


In  th«'  Januar)’  issue  of  The  Good 
Housekeeping,  there  is  a  humorous  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Ordeal  By  Piano”  by 
Mary  Augusta  Rodgers.  This  is  an  all- 
too-true  blow-by-blow  account  of  some 
recitals  (not  only  piano)  that  most  of 
us  have  cxjjerienced.  However,  I  have 
Ijeen  to  some  very  creative  recitals,  too, 
which  have  been  truly  worthwhile  and 
entertaining.  There  is  no  need  for  re¬ 
citals  to  be  a  plodding  affair,  and  so 
this  is  all  about  them.  This,  then,  is 
addressed  to  the  piano  teacher  most 
particularly. 

Recitals  are  not  only  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  progress  report  to  the  parents, 
nor  are  they  purely  an  advertisement, 
illustrating  the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach. 
These  are  occasions  to  give  the  students 
assurance  before  an  audience,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  able  to  entertain  friends, 
and  to  give  them  practical  experiences 
in  stage  deportment.  There  is  another 
opportunity  at  recitals  that  is  often 
overlooked;  that  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  students  and  the  parents  how  so¬ 
cially  and  musically  pleasureable  it  is 
to  be  able  to  play  an  instrument. 

Recitals  should  be  productions,  not 
necessarily  elaborate  affairs,  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  preparation,  but  they 
should  have  a  measure  of  showmanship. 

First  of  all,  the  program  should  be  of 
reasonable  length.  Divide  the  students 


SAVE  TIME 
ONE  ORDER 
ONE  BILLING 

FOR  >\tl  rouR 
MUSICAL  NteOS 
ORDER  FROM 

VOLKWEIN 
BROS.,  INC. 

Sine*  1888 
632  Liberty  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
MAIL  ORDER  SPECIAUST5 


llichigai]  Asre.,  Chicago,  IllinoU 


in  age  groups,  or  if  for  the  sake  of 
musical  variety,  at  least  in  recital  groups 
so  that  the  occasion  will  not  last  over 
an  hour  and  a  half.  This  means,  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  recitals  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  one  massive,  endless  soiree  at 
the  close  of  the  studio  year.  By  recital 
groups,  I  mean  mixing  the  ages  so  that 
music  of  different  grade  le\-els  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  may  be  presented  in  order  to 
have  variety  in  the  program. 

All  musical  programs  should  Iv 
planned  as  one  would  plan  a  dinner 
menu,  and  this  means  with  care  and  a 
sense  of  balance  .  .  .  i.e.,  major  classics 
balanced  with  light  or  novelty  numbers; 
a  beginners  selection  with  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  musical  number;  a  plod¬ 
ding,  uninspiring  student  with  a  more 
promising  student.  This  requires  a  sense 
of  timing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  ability  not  to  put  the  “plodder”  so 
close  to  the  more  promising  student 
that  the  comparison  is  a  glaring  indict¬ 
ment,  that  will  cause  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  par¬ 
ent.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  plodder, 
in  time,  to  develop  a  musical  .sense  that 
will  make  him  a  creditable  performer. 

\’ariety  in  the  program  may  also  be 
in  the  form  of  some  piano  duets  and 
quartettes,  including  some  popular 
music  currently  interesting  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  along  with  the  classical  repertoire. 
.A  recital  gives  liceqse  for  all  types  of 
music,  and  it  adds  to  the  audience’s 
enjoyment. 

Rather  than  because  a  student  can 
get  through  a  number  without  any  mis¬ 
takes,  the  criteria  should  be,  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  selections  students  are  to  play 
at  a  recital,  what  does  the  student  do 
most  artistically,  or  effectively.  Now, 
naturally,  some  students  exist  in  every 
studio  that  play  uninspiringly,  and  they 
MUST  be  on  a  program,  however,  the 
majority  of  students  can  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  phrasing  and  a  tasteful  use  of 
dynamics. 

In  one  studio,  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  piano  teacher  to  invite  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  instruments  to  select  stu¬ 
dents  to  play  violin,  comet,  or  other 
instrumental  solos  at  her  recitals,  using 
her  students  as  accompanists.  This  has 
not  only  added  variety,  but  gives  her 
students  practical  experience  in  accom¬ 
panying  —  a  great  asset  in  school  and 


social  life.  Another  studio  had  as  .1  I 
neighbor,  a  dancing  school.  This  piano  | 
teacher  included  some  of  the  dancinc;  t 
students  in  an  occasional  recital,  alloss-  I 
ing  her  students  to  accompany  dances  Pj 
of  both  ballet  and  tap.  Isn’t  this  a  won-  1 
derful  way  of  keeping  the  recitals  in-  i! 
teresting  and  at  the  same  time  givins:  I. 
students  the  widest  range  of  experi¬ 
ences?  " 

Ft  was  mentioned  that  recitals  should 
d<'monstrate  some  showmanship,  and  we 
have  discus.sed  the  imp>ortance  of  a  well- 
balanced  program  with  an  attempt  to 
have  the  students  play  artistically  as  g 
well  as  note-perfect  .  .  .  dare  we  sug-  | 

gest  preferring  music  played  musicalb  I 

than  necessarily  perfectly?  The  second  q 
point  is  to  have  recitals  of  reasonable  | 
length  so  that  they  are  not  ordeals  for  ■ 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  .students. 

The  third  suggestion  is  to  consider  in-  j 
siting  guest  artists  of  other  instruments 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  piano  stu¬ 
dents. 

One  of  the  major  oversights  on  the  | 
part  of  music  teachers,  both  in  the 
school  and  the  studio,  is  stage  deport¬ 
ment.  This  is  part  of  producing  a  show,  j 
whether  it  is  a  broad^ay  musical  or  a 
studio  recital.  Teachers  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  student  to  teach  them  how 
to  come  on  a  stage,  accept  applause 
and  acknowledge  compliments  of  in-  y 
dividuals  after  the  recital  is  over.  Just 
going  through  the  motions  of  the  archaic 
curtsy  or  “jacknife”  bow  is  not  good  jj 
stage  deportment.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
teach  any  student  how  to  look  and  act 
graciously  without  feeling  unnatural  and  ^ 
awkward.  The  personality  of  the  per¬ 
former  is  every  bit  as  much  of  the  per-  j; 
formance  as  the  playing  of  the  selec-  ^ 
tion.  The  smile,  the  bow,  walking  on 
and  off  stage  can  easily  be  taught.  |i 

Staging  the  recital  lends  a  great  deal 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  recital,  both  for 
the  students  and  the  audience.  An  at¬ 
tractive  stage  needs  only  a  pleasing 
background,  such  as  a  colorful  drape,  a 
basket  of  flowers,  or  perhaps  a  throw- 
rug  to  take  away  the  bareness  of  the 
floor.  A  prudent  change  of  lighting  dur¬ 
ing  the  recital  can  create  a  restful  ef-  5 
feet.  This,  howes’er,  can  be  overdone, 
and  necessitates  practice. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Today’s 
Health,  there  is  an  article  “Music  Les¬ 
sons  1960  Style”,  which  describes  the 
kind  of  musicals  Mrs.  I>oui.se  Salter  of 
Flossmoor,  Illinois  has  for  her  students 
It  is  a  most  successful  way  of  creating 
musical  interest  as  well  as  studio-fellou- 
ship. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  put  the  ability  to  plav 
an  instrument  in  its  best  light,  to  en-  ^ 
courage  students  to  play  for  classroom 
singing,  to  accompany  other  student- 

{Tum  to  page  78) 
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THE  HOLIDAY . . .  now  with  percussion  on 
both  monuols.  Still  only  $895* 


LOWREY 

ORGAN 


THE  BRENTWOOD , . ,  new  to  the  line,  with 
pre-sets,  percussion  and  manual  to  manual 
coupler.  $1195*  ^ 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

...Its  pstsntsd  and  sxclusivs fsaturss 
maks  ths  diffsrsncsl 


THE  CORONATION ...  o  full  console  organ 
with  built-in  stereo  controls.  $2695* 


issrooni 


Bf  James  Sewrej,  A.S.BJ>J^ 

PcreoMion  butructor,  S891  Broadmoor  Drloo,  Uttleton,  Colorado 


PoblitKort  (iiould  Mod  oil  Motoriol  for 
roviow  dirod  lo  Mr.  Sowroy. 


An  Approach  to  Rhythmical 
Division 

. and  in  the  hcf^nning,  was 

rhythm. 

To  be  very  effective  as  a  musician, 
one  needs  to  possess  a  very  strong  sense 
of  rhythm.  In  respect  to  rhythmic  sense, 
this  may  come  entirely  from  (1)  a  na¬ 
tural  endowment,  (2)  study  &  training, 
or  both.  If  one  is  deficient  in  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  sense,  one  will  never  know  when  to 
exactly  execute  a  rhythmic  figure.  This 
is  an  intolerable  condition  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  music. 

One  must  be  able  to  recognize  and 
understand  various  rhythmic  figures  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  conceivably  applied. 
Analyzation,  through  a  system  of  count¬ 
ing,  I  feel,  is  the  answer.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  the  following  approach  in  the 
study  of  rhythmical  division. 

Dividing  Tim* 

The  terms,  mensuration,  meter,  and 
time  signature  are  synonymous  with  one 
another,  and  are  commensurate  with 
metrical  relationships  and  modem  nota¬ 
tion.  Within  any  given  measure  of 
music,  in  relation  to  the  time  signature, 
there  exists,  primary,  secondary,  and 
subdivided  beats.  Applying  these  beats 
to  the  time  signature  of  common  or  4/4 
time,  one  finds  there  is  a  naturally 
strong  beat  falling  on  the  counts  on 
one  and  three,  equal  distant  from  one 
another,  being  separated  by  a  weaker 
beat  coming  on  the  counu  of  two  and 
four;  also,  equal  distant  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Equal  distant  between  a  strong 
and  a  weak  beat,  one  finds  a  lesser  beat, 
commonly  called  a  subdivided  beat. 
Likewise,  equal  distant  between  a  strong 
and  a  subdivided  beat,  or  between  a 
subdivided  and  a  weak  beat,  there  oc¬ 
curs  another  lesser  beat,  also  called  a 
subdivided  beat. 

For  the  purpose  of  identification,  the 
strong  beats  are  called  primary  beats, 
the  weak  beats  are  called  secondary 
beats,  and  the  lesser  beats  are  called 
subdivided  beats.  These  I  label  P,  S, 
ISD,  and  2SD,  respectively. 

Systematic  Counting 

For  the  purpose  of  fast,  easy,  rhythmic 
recognition,  the  use  of  symlxik  greatly 
aid  the  placement  of  beats  in  relation 


to  the  rhythm.  For  all  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  beats  within  a  measure  of  music 
related  to  a  time  signature,  I  use  the 
Arabic  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  in  place 
of  the  words,  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc. 
For  all  ISD  beats,  I  use  a  (-1-)  sign. 
This  symbol  substitutes  for  the  word 
and  or  an.  For  the  2SD  beat,  I  use  a 
( * )  dot.  This  symbol  substitutes  for  the 
word  tah  or  tee.  For  those  note  values 
falling  between  the  P  &  ISD,  ISD  & 
S,  P  &  S,  and  P  &  P  beats,  that  are 
equal  disUnt  1/3  apart,  I  use  a  ( — ) 
dash.  This  symbol  substitutes  for  the 
word  dah  or  dee.  NOTE:  contrary  to 
most  counting  or  marking  systems  for 
triple  rhythms,  the  use  of  an  is  never 
{Turn  to  page  68) 


LOOK 

AHEAD! 


f  How  to  realize 

^  PERCUSSION 
PERFECTION 


The  “sound”  and  “feeV’  are  inetan- 
taneoualy  youre  with  Weather  King. 

WEATHER  KING  Drum  Heads* 
Brilliant,  live  sounding,  under  any 
playing  conditions. 

•  Not  affected  by  any  weather 

•  Excellent  etiek  and  brush  response 

WEATHER  KING  Practice  Pads  . 
Designed  to  accurately  simulate  an 
actual  drum  feel. 

WEATHER  KING  Drumsticks  of 
Duralam  In  skillfully  balanced  and 
matched  pairs.  Perfect  partners  for 
Weather  King  Drum  Heads  that  get 
the  sound  from  the  drum  and  have 
the  “feel"  you’re  looking  for. 


Mr.  Magoo  says  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  near-sighted  about  cancer. 
Too  dangerous.  Too  much  to  iose. 
Maybe  your  life. 

Got  to  look  ahead.  Play  it  safe. 
Many  cancers  can  be  cured  if  de¬ 
tect^  earfy  and  treated  promptly. 

Be  far-sighted.  Have  a  health 
checkup  every  year.  It  could  save 
your  life. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


MICHI6AN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MARCHING  BAND 

USES 

SLINGERLAND^DRUMS 


Tti*  120-piac«  Michigan  Stota  Univareily  Marching  Band,  Loonard  Falcon*,  Diroctor,  on*  of 
ih*  outstanding  organizations  in  th*  country,  footuros  procision  march  routinos,  done*  stops, 
and  intricot*  monouvors  and  formations,  couplod  with  oxcollont  fiold  porformonc*  of  high 
quality  mirsk.  Th*  famous  "Rovolving  Eloctric  Sign  Formations"  w*r*  an  innovation  of  th* 
Michigan  Stat*  Univ*rtity  Bond. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  FINEST  .  .  .  SPECIFY  SLINGERLAND 


SEND  FOR  OUR  UTEST  CATALOG  AND  RUDIMENTAL  WAU  CHART 

SUNGERLAND  DRUM  CO.  6633  No.  Milwaukee  Avenue 


Niles  48,  Illinois 


HASKEU  W.  HARR  MODEL 
N*.  6«0F  IS"  X  15" 


AU  SUNGERLAND  DRUMS  ARE  NOW 
SUPPUED  IN  TRIPLE-CHROME  PLATE 
NickI*  hcM  been  discontinu«d  b«caus«  it 
tamishes  so  oosily.  Chromo  plating  costs 
slightly  moro,  but  it  stays  bright  and  shiny 
and  will  save  you  tho  constant  work  of 
polishing  nicklo. 

Their  Marching  Band  Percussion  Section 


uses: 


6-No.  660F  Chrome  12"  x  15"  "Harr"  Model 
Parade  Drums 

4-No.  662FT  Chrome  12"  x  16"  "Harr"  AAodel 
Tenor  Drums 

1-No.  317  Chrome  14"  x  28"  Bass  Drum 
1— No.  1655  Bell  Lyra 

1  pr.  No.  1107  16"  Concert  Bond  CymEiols 


Leonard  Falcon*,  Director  of  Michigan  Stot* 
Univerzity  Sand*,  disco****  marching  band  plan* 
with  Assistant  Bond  Director,  Sill  Moffitt. 
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Music  for  the 
School  and 
Amateur  Orchestra 

The  pieces  in  this  invaluable  newj 
series  are  arranged  so  that  they! 
may  be  played  by  strings  and  any  I 
available  wind;  the  piano  fills  inj 
ad  lib. 

Handel-Stone:  \ 

Water  Music  (Suites  I  and  II)  I 

Hertel-Benoy : 

Symphony  in  G  \ 

(Larghetto  and  Presto)  \ 

Mendelssohn-Mays : 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
(Dance  of  the  Clowns)  I 

Pepusch-Horton :  | 

Beggar’s  Opera  (Overture) 

At  all  music  stores;  inspection  cop¬ 
ies  on  request  from  the  publisher. 

A  complete  catalog  of  Oxford  In¬ 
strumental  Music  —  solo,  orchestral, 
string  orchestral,  and  chamlrer  mu-  : 
sic  —  is  now  available.  Send  for  a 
copy  today. 


OXFORD  UNIViRSITY  RRISS 
Music  Du^.  SMI 
417  FiMi  Avt.,  N.  Y.  U,  N.  Y. 


Bound  Volume  No.  31 
Now  Ready 
Only  $4-95 


Every  Usue  from  September  1959 
to  June  1960  beautifully  bound  In 
heavy  red  cloth  covers  srltb  gold  s 
embossed  title.  Available  to  Di¬ 
rectors,  Students,  and  Librarians. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  E.  Clinton  a  Joliat,  III. 


X/:i  J.00L  yh  flleiLM 


By  James  F.  Herendeen,  N.C.BA. 

Instrumental  Music  Department,  John  Adams  High  School.  South  Bend,  Indiana 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  TECH¬ 
NIC  by  Claude  Smith,  Paul  Yoder, 
Harold  Bachman,  and  Henry  Sop- 
kin;  published  by  Kjot  Music  in 
1943. 

GROUPS:  this  method  book  can  and 
should  be  used  with  any  sized  group  the 
instructor  may  desire  to  instruct.  It  is 
first  and  foremost  an  ensemble  train¬ 
ing  method,  but  contains  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  that  could  be  used  as  supplement¬ 
ary  studies  for  private  instruction.  An 
interesting  and  much  needed  feature  of 
this  method  is  that  it  can  be  used  for 
band  and  orchestra.  Books  are  available 
for  violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass.  These 
are  not  merely  rewrites  of  band  parts, 
but  are  edited,  fingered  and  bowed  by 
Henry  Sopkin.  RATE  OF  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  is  quite  interesting  and  shows 
real  concern  for  the  problem  areas  that 
befall  most  high  school  musicians.  The 
book  is  a  technic  builder  and  is  so 
named.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  demand  upon  technic  very 
gradual.  The  studies  are  all  quite  pro¬ 
gressive  and  provide  foundational  train¬ 
ing  in  technic,  rhythm,  articulation,  tone 
production,  intonation,  balance,  phras¬ 
ing,  bowing  and  interpretation.  When 
this  list  is  studied  closely  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  these  are  the  categories 
under  which  bands  and  orchestras  are 
judged  at  the  contest.  Daily  attention 
to  these  facets  of  training  should  do  a 
great  deal  toward  properly  grooming  the 
band  and  orchestra.  The  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  keys  follows  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  order. 

APPROACH  to  new  problems  is 
good.  In  a  book  that  is  aimed  at  the 
more  advanced  student  this  category  is 
not  too  important  anyway.  Some  degree 
of  proficiency  is  pre-supposed  and  this 
book  develops  technic  well  depending 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  If  the 
band  can  be  divided  into  sections  or 
ensembles  for  extra  class  training,  this 
book  can  be  of  extraordinary  value.  The 


FOLDI  M  ^ 

risers 

BOX  8156  PORTLAND  7,  OREGON 


Fwbli«h«n  or*  invilad  to  lond  o  eendiK- 
tor's  port  ond  clorinat  port  diraetb  to  Mr. 
Jomat  F.  Harondaan,  1042  Calvar  Ptoca, 
South  Bond  16,  Indiana,  for  raviaw  eon- 
sida  ration. 

All  quastions  ragording  this  cohintn 
should  ba  oddrossad  diractly  to  Mr.  Horon- 
doan  by  our  rooders. 


scales,  rhythm  studies  and  etudes  are 
all  introduced  in  unison.  Then  an  im¬ 
mediate  application  of  this  material  is 
made  in  excerpts  arranged  for  the  full 
band  ensemble  or  instrument  group.  The 
ensemble  parts  for  each  instrument  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  same  book.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  among  clarinet  books,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  melody  and  harmonizations 
appear  in  the  same  book.  This  is  quite 
practical  and  provides  for  the  individual 
differences  in  ability,  and  allows  stud¬ 
ents  to  switch  around  on  the  parts.  There 
is  special  instruction  provided  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  basic  understanding  of  chords 
through  the  ear  by  use  of  ear  training 
exercises,  and  through  the  eye  by  actu¬ 
ally  writing  out  the  chords.  The  real 
answer  to  approach  is  provided  in  this 
method  through  the  way  it  treats  the  use 
of  new  keys.  The  student  is  not  bounced 
and  jostled  from  one  problem  to  another 
but  rather  transported  smoothly  from 
the  introduction  of  D  concert  in  long 
tones  through  easy  etudes  to  an  actual 
theme  from  Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth 
Symphony.  This  is  an  example  of  prob¬ 
lem  approach  at  its  best.  Not  all  meth¬ 
ods  are  this  thoughtful  with  regard  to 
ease  of  approach.  RHYTHM  training 
is  excellent.  It  is  as  nearly  complete  in 
its  treatment  of  the  most  common 
rhythmic  figures  and  sequences  as  any 
one  single  book  can  be.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  training  in  all  common  meters 
and  syncopation.  Difficult  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  are  accompanied  w’ith  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  and  suggestions  to  the  stud¬ 
ent  with  regard  to  proper  counting. 
There  are  many  pages  of  tricky  rhythms 
which  will  be  both  a  challenge  and  a 
treat  to  the  aspiring  school  musician.  It 
provides  a  great  reservoir  of  material  for  c 
use  in  challenges  if  the  director  and  the 
band  or  orchestra  are  accustomed  to 
such  practice.  APPEAL  or  area  of  use 
for  this  material  would  Ite  advanced 
upper  grades  and  any  high  school  or¬ 
ganization.  The  method  is  progressive 
(Turn  to  page  39) 
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6  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  3.  NEW  YORK 
Waat  CoMt  Distributor:  PacHIc  Music  Supply  Co.,  Lot  Angolas  16,  Calif. 
Mid-West  Distributor:  Torg  A  DInnor,  Inc.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Canada:  Buogolllaon  A  Jacobton,  Ltd.,  720  Bathurst  St.  Toranto  4,  Out 


Ir  Ml 

l-U  V  If 

CONCERT  BAND 


al)K\  The  reeds  have  a  fe^s'  technical  pas¬ 
sives.  When  practically  the  entire  reed 
section  takes  the  melody  in  unison  and 
octaves,  there  must  be  special  attention 
to  tone  and  intonation.  The  nine  bars 
of  tremolo  in  the  clarinets  will  also  re¬ 
quire  some  attention.  Intellivent  lialanc- 


NEW  COMPini  LISTING 


lAVHL'S  BAND  CATALOG 

LAVEU  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

12S  N.  40tl<  St.,  Omaha  31,  Nal 


Cof'odo 

EDWIN  H  MORRIS  (CANADA)  LIMITED  ' 

1  4  BIRCH  A  VtNUt 
lORONIO  7  ONTARIO  CANADA 
U  i  A 

EDWIN  H  MORRIS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

31  WEST  54ih  STREET 
NEW  YORK  19  NY 


Cuonlinuled  by  David  KaplHii 


Univerdty  at  Sukatchcwan.  Callac*  af  Edaration.  Saakataaa.  Sa*k..  Canada 


"OVULTURk  by  John  cacavas 

Symph.  Band . 10.00 

Full  Band . .  7.50 

MARCHING  BAND 

“KIDS" 

Arranftd  by  John  Warrington 
With  Field  Formation  by 
Jack  Lw  $2.00 

CHDRAL  MEDLEYS 

Arranged  by  Clay  Wamick 
Containing: 

“WE  LOVE  YOU,  CONRAD!" 

“A  LOT  OF  LIVIN’  TO  DO" 

“ONE  BOT’ 

‘  PUT  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE" 

“BABY,  TALK  TO  ME" 

“ROSIE” 

“KIDS"  ,Kh  .75 

SATB4t5641  SSA4t7367 
TTBB4t6621 

YDCALSELECTIDN 

(Words  t  Music)  .  .  .  $2.00 

SHEET  MUSIC 

from  “BYE  BYE  BIRDIE  ”  60C  each 
“BABY,  TALK  TO  ME" 

“HOW  LOVELY  TO  BE  A  WOMAN  " 
“KIDS" 

“A  LOT  OF  LIVIN’  TO  00" 

‘ONE  BOY” 

“ONE  LAST  KISS” 

“PUl  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE  ” 

“ROSIE” 

DRCHESTRATIDNS 

MEDLEY  NO.  1,  including 
“BABY,  TALK  TO  ME,"  “ONE  BOY," 

“ROSIE" . $1.50 

MEDLEY  NO.  2.  including  “KIOS," 
"PUT  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE,  ”  “A  LOT 
OF  UVIN’  TO  00  ”  .  .  .  .  $1.50 


Ravinws  by  DK 

.1/  the  Fair,  Suite  for  The  Young  Band, 
hy  Donald  M’atwian,  arr.  by  William 
Schaefer,  Cialaxy,  FB  7.50,  SB  fl.SO, 
I960. 

Four  .short  movements  maka  up  this  at¬ 
tractive  suite.  Fanfare  (4/4,  Bb)  features 
a  mildly  dissonant  polytonal  style  thouvh 
the  tonality  is  clearly  B().  Sequence  and 
repetition  of  line  may  be  found.  Me¬ 
chanical  man  (4/4,  Eb)  features  a  p<*r- 
sistent  bass  quarter  note  pattern  which 
acts  as  a  harmonic  pedal  to  the  various 
sonorities  above.  The  Lullaby  which  fol- 
Icv  s  has  a  modal  flavor  and  Music  (>o 
Round  At  Ni^ht  is  a  fitting  close.  The 
work  is  harmonically  interesting  and 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Cla.ss  C  groiq) 
(some  D  as  well.) 

Honors  Day  Ceremonial  March,  ll’i/- 
liam  P.  Ijitham,  Summy-Birchard,  FB 
9.00,  SB  11.25,  1960. 

Thosi*  of  you  who  may  know  the  com¬ 
poser's  Brighton  Beach,  Three  Chorale 
Preludes  or  11  Pasticcio,  will  want  to 
l<K>k  at  this  concert  si/e  march.  Appro¬ 
priate  for  the  proces.sional,  the  music 
op<*ns  with  an  effective  sixteen  bar  fan¬ 
fare  si'ction;  a  lyric,  tljeme  is  then  heard 
in  the  woodwinds.  The  .scoring  offers 
needed  contra.sts,  the  themes  are  lyric, 
the  sound  is  large,  and  the  ending  is 
maestoso.  There  are  some  optional  high 
F's  for  the  clarinets  and  a  few  high 
(Vs  in  the  last  few  measures  for  the 
comet  ('.lass  C. 

Reviews  by  Ben  Vitto 

The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tschaikowsky,  arr. 
hy  David  Bennett,  .Hills,  FB  12.00,  SB 
1 6.00,  a  full  score  is  available. 

Some  lovely  melodi<-s  are  incorporated 
into  this  selection.  Except  for  some  high 
(Vs  in  the  comet,  the  ranees  are  reason¬ 


ing  of  voice  levels  will  make  the  music 
enjoyable.  A  good  Class  C  band  can 
handle  this  number  provided  that  the  di¬ 
rection  is  refined.  The  duration  is  about 
six  minutes. 

Three  Mendelssohn  Chorales,  arr.  by 
Philip  Gordon,  Bourne,  FB  6.00,  SB 
9.(X),  full  score  available. 

The  first  and  third  chorales  (To  God 
On  High  Be  Thanks  And  Praise;  O 
Thou,  TTie  Tme  And  Only  Light)  are 
from  the  oratorio  St.  Paul  while  the 
second  (Cast  Thy  Burden  Upon  The 
Lord)  is  from  Elijah.  A  great  admirer 
of  Bach,  Mendelssohn  took  for  his  chor¬ 
ale  tnodels  the  works  of  the  master. 
These  chorales  are  short  (14,  16  and  IR 
measun*s  respectively);  solidly  scored 

{Turn  to  page  70)  ^ 
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FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

For  High  School  Students 
4  WKKS 

$100.00  ALL  EXPENSES 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

June  18  —  July  15,  1961 

Private  laisoni  $1.00  to  $l.$0 
Writ*: 

James  K.  \’an  Peursem,  Dir. 


SAXONY 

JACKETS  POR  BANOS, 
CHORUSES  B  OLEi  aUBS 

^  -  SKowl  coNor,  Mason,  ToHom 
idoal  For  All  Or«anisa»iaM« 
Send  for  Srottniro  ond  Swdkhot 

SAKONT  QOTNES,  2S0  CANAL  S1„  4l.yX. 
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HOLTON 


M.  WM.  D.  RIVail;  itM  UnlvM^ity  of  Midil«Wl 
dlitingwi*ti«d  Diractor  of  tond*  wrHoot  "I  h«iv« 
found  tfio  CoHogicrto  Cornot  to  poMot*  good  ii^ 
tonotion,  tono  and  rotpento.  H  it  on  inttnimonl 
of  oxcoilont  quoiity  and  on#  whldi  I  rocomntond 
highly  for  ichool  uto." 


couieuTt  nuMPm 

Mt  —  "Sopor"  Mtdol,  W>r>  Iroon  hoR  SI4MV 
SM  —  "Coot—"  Moiil  . ISSJP  j 

COUnUTS  CORNITt 

4M  —  "Sopor"  ModoL  Mkro4homo  hoi 

i04  —  "Cootooi"  Modol . ISSJR* 

COUiaiATi  TROMSONH 

SIS  —  "Sopor"  Modol,  Mfcro  Sroooo  hoi  Sidf  Jf 

SIS  —  "Colt—"  Modol  . iSS4y 

S1SA  TrooihooO.  with  "T*  volro.^  SSMT 

‘  COUSOUn  SAXOPHONSS 

Ni^SrooM'(S4ono  Rnloh)... .  SSSdJT 

Sddit  “ISThSl*  ****"  *****  JSSJP 

S77A  ••^Oo— at"  liiiiior,  htoM  lotgoiiritii.,.  Slflff 
S77D  —  "Cool—"  fooor,  oiror  pMod 


COUIMIAn  Ih  OARiMITI 

BiSS  ^  Ooooioo  Orooodilo  Wood  Modol  ft 

tf7  —  Body  of  Ciadi«Proof  ftonito. _  1 

•Mk  —  Molol  CloriMt,  oiror  plol^.... —  I 


eOUMMIV  fUflRB 

•SB  -  "C"  coooon  Hoto,  Moodtod  mM  tMfcli; 
BBS  —  "C"  Contort  MoM,  rM  tmitiSmi  itKUr 


COURaiATI  ftmCH  HORNS 
SSSA  —  Sloglo  Horn  in  flh...— 
SS4A  -Singlo  Horn  in  Rh - 

OOUMUTI  NARBMNIY  BRASSRB 


/  BY  HOLTON 

Complete  Professional  Quality  Une 
At  Prices  Even  “Littlest  Leaguers"  Can  Afford ! 

Superior  workmanship,  professional  performance,  unfailing 
dq)endability  —  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  long  made  Coll^iate 
America’s  first  choice  among  student-priced  band  instruments. 
Whether  you’re  new  to  the  teaching  field  (or  an  “old  timer” 
willing  to  be  shown)  be  sure  to  check  the  complete  Ck>ll^[iate  line 
before  you  buy.  If  you  know  instruments  and  how  they  can  and 
riiould  be  made,  we  think  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did! 

FRANK  HOL'TON  &  CO.,  ELKHORN,  WIS. 


\  SANO  OMSaORSt  You  are  cor- 
\  dially  invited  to  accept  a  free 
-  Bubacription  to  Holton’s  magniine, 
Tht  Fa^art,  devoted  to  imorm- 
ative  artkdes  of  interest  to 
everyone  in  the  field  .of  music 
educaniMi.  Send  us  /our  name, 
address  and  teachms  position 
(»  a  postcard  today! 


in  every 


PICCOLO 


U€» 

i!-‘V 

'if: 


(’ostly  to  build,  hut 
1‘ssfut  ial  to  (h'inoinliardt 
standards  tor  trui- 
piccolo  tone — a  precision 
.  conical  lM)rc  is  a 
standard  feature  of  all 
( lenieinhardi  piccolos. 


Truly 

Exquisite  Instruments 
from  the 

iXLcraftsmanship 

/  > 

rt'r/7e  for  Catilog 
K  G  r.f  VtINHARDT  CO  INC 
.  P  0  BOX  8H  llkh.ift,  lnd{ana 
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By  Mary  Louise  Poor 
riat*  iMtractar.  tt7  Nartk  SmmS  St,  DaEalb  nUaato 


Fabrvory,  1961 


As  the  years  roll  on,  and  my  exper¬ 
ience  becomes  wider  in  teaching  and  in 
listening  to  young  people  perform  in 
recitals  and  contests,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  one  theory  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Competi¬ 
tive  sports  have  long  been  guilty  of 
fostering  the  urge  to  win,  but  I  hate 
to  see  it  creep  into  such  a  thing  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts  —  music. 

As  a  teacher  I  can  see  the  healthy 
motivation  it  can  provide  in  practicing, 
but  I  cannot  condone  this  intense  com¬ 
petition  in  young  people.  And  yet  I 
continue  to  accept  the  jobs  as  adjudi¬ 
cator  because  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  can 
offer  some  information  in  the  form  of 
constructive  criticism  that  will  be  of 
some  help  to  the  player. 

For  example,  the  flutist  who  plays 
extremely  flat  and  yet  has  his  flute 
head  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
Then  there  are  the  ones  with  the  tongu- 
ing  problem,  the  improper  hand  posi¬ 
tions,  the  distorted  tone  quality,  the  in¬ 
correct  fingerings  —  these  and  many 
more  problems  are  there  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  them  and  helping  to  correct  them 
is  part  of  the  adjudicating  job. 

In  grade  and  high  school  competi¬ 
tions  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  deciding  which  one  plays  the 
best  and  awarding  a  decision  to  that 
player.  This  idea  wak  discarded  some 
time  ago  by  the  school  music  associa¬ 
tions.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  providing 
a  place  for  the  student  to  perform  a 
piece  of  music  that  demonstrates  his 
training  and  ability.  Many  music  edu¬ 
cators  require  their  students  to  play  in 
them  so  that  they  can  learn  at  least 
one  piece  a  year. 

Then  there  is  the  question  —  What 
piece  shall  I  play?  The  amoimt  of  flute 
literature  available  on  the  beginning 
and  intermediate  level  is  voluminous. 
So  there  is  a  great  deal  from  which 
to  choose  a  piece  that  will  demonstrate 
these  things  to  the  judge: 

1.  tone  quality 

2.  technique 

3.  musical  ability  and/or  training  ' 

A  great  many  groups  are  handicapped 

by  being  required  to  choose  a  solo  from 
a  list  compiled  by  the  sute  association. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  there  are 


Publisiwrt  should  wnd  oil  motorial  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mrs.  Poor. 


many  fine  pieces  available  that  do  not 
get  on  lists.  This  is  understandable, 
since  band  and  orchestra  directors  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  aware  of  such  a  great 
deal  of  material  in  each  and  every  in¬ 
strument.  Much  more  of  this  literature 
is  usually  known  to  the  private  special 
teachers,  but  recommendations  are  often 
ignored. 

There  are  many  new  compositions 
published  each  year.  Some  are  good 
music,  others  are  good  training  ma¬ 
terial  even  though  lacking  in  iiupiration, 
and  others  are  not  worth  spending  any 
time  on  at  all  after  an  initial  reading. 
When  those  of  the  last  classification 
fall  into  my  hands,  I  use  them  simply 
for  sight  reading  practice. 

f 

Musk  Review  * 

5o/o  for  treble  recorder  or  flute  or  oboe 
and  coHtinuo  (piano)  by  Andrew  Par- 
cham,  edited  by  Thurston  Dart,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oxford  University  Press,  $1.60. 

This  composition,  according  to  a 
lengthy  note  by  the  editor,  is  taken 
from  a  book  of  pieces  published  in  1701- 
02  in  Amsterdam.  It  is  in  several  short 
movements,  but  some  are  so  short  as  to 
not  be  movements  at  all  but  sections. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  tempo.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  piece  —  well  worth  a 
student’s  time  and  effort  and  worth  be¬ 
ing  on  a  contest  list. 

Sonatina  for  trebie  recorder  or  flute 
(Turn  to  page  64) 


Th«  School  Musk  Dkodor^s 

GUIDE  TO 
FLUTE  TEACHING 

Moiy  Louiso  Foot 

$1.50 

427  North  Socond  Stroot 
DoKolb,  Illinois 


Carleton  Stawart  writes:  'Xearning  to  play  should 
be  one  of  childhood’s  happiest  experiences.  Given  a 
good  start  on  a  quality  instrument  it  nearly  always  is! 

"I  advise  very  careful  consideration  of  the  maker’s 
reputation  as  related  to  each  specific  type  of  instrument. 
Choose  only  those  known  for  uniformity  both  of 
musical  and  mechanical  excellence.  A  fine  instrument, 
like  an  inspiring  teacher,  greatly  increases  the  chances 
of  success  in  music.  The  instrument  does  make  a 
diflFerence!” 


Carictoa  Slewirt.  presi<icai  o<  the  Ametican  Bendmaiiers  Aitociatioa. 
diiccts  the  Mason  CitT  (Iowa)  Municipal  Band  and  beads  his  own 
*erf  successful  music  store  in  Mason  Gey. 


W.  T.  Armstrong  COa  inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Makers  of  the  Complete  Range  of  Open  Pipe  Voices 
C  Concert,  Eb  Soprano  and  G  Alto  Flutes,  Piccolos 


Band  OIraetora:  Ask  your  dealer  to  put  you  on  his  moHing 
list  to  receive  copies  of  Armstrong's  magazine  Flute  Forum  —  o 
publkolion  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  players  and 
leochers  of  the  flute. 


Febrvory,  IMI 
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Sdeet  Roth  Violiiis,  VioUs  and  Cellos. 
Registered  quality  you  can  depend  on  I 


ROTH  ^ 
Certified  Reproductions! 


Bj  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana,  ASTA 


Plac  Art*  Department,  State  Unleeralty  College  of  Bdueatlon,  Plattabargb,  N.  T. 


Orchestra 

Sammartini,  G.  B.  (1705-1775)  arr.  /. 
Frederick  Muller;  Concertino  in  G; 
Pub.  Ludwig  Music  Publishing  Co.; 


Price:  Set  A.  $6;  B,  $8.50;  C,  $11.  (All 
sets  with  full  cond.  score);  Parts  50#, 
Pa.  Cond.  $1.25;  full  score  $2.50. 

.\  fine,  well  arranged,  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  work  for  full  school  orchestra. 


AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


Strings  are  the  thing! 


Student  orchestras  built  around  new 
group  teaching  techniques  and  methods 
are  the  featured  activity  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Excellent  quality  instruments  ad¬ 
justed  by  violin  craftsmen  are  a  basic 
necessity  to  successful  string  programs. 


Artistic  workmanship,  prease  gradua¬ 
tions  and  the  very  finest  of  selected  woods 
have  distinguish^  Ernst  Heinrich  Roth 
reproductions  for  over  ISO  years.  Roth 
registered  quality  is  augmented  with  ex¬ 
pert  shop  adjustment  by  master  violin 
makere  so  that  every  playing  detail  con¬ 
forms  to  all  MENC  specifications.  Only 
available  through  Music  Dealers . . .  send  for 
your  copy  of  Orchestra  Directors  Manual 
and  other  educational  material  today! 


SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  1  729  Superior  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


f»hlidnri  dw«ld  mmd  aV  ■otwM  for 

rwrfow  cKract  !•  Or.  La  Morfoao. 


The  work  is  in  one  movement  marked 
Allegni.  The  conductor's  notes  on  style 
in  string  playing  are  useful.  The  musit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  ideal  for 
school  string  players.  They  will  enjo\ 
it  as  will  the  audience.  The  full  score 
is  most  welcome.  The  editorial  mark¬ 
ings  are  fine.  Print  is  large  and  clear 
on  heavy  stock. 

First  violin,  .3rd  position  or  1st  with 
r>ssia  for  one  note;  2nd,  3rd  vl.  (va. 
treble  clef.),  va.  and  cello  first  position. 
Bass  2nd  pos.  or  1st  with  lower  octave. 

Key  G.  Time  3:30.  Grade  III 

Borodin,  Alexander,  arr.  Bruno  Reihold; 
Prince  Igor,  Pub.  Sam  Fox;  Price:  Set 
A  $7.50;  B,  $10;  C,  $12.50  (Sets  con¬ 
tain  full  score  and  Pa.  cond.);  Parts 
75#;  Pa.  cond.  $1.50;  full  score  $3.50. 

A  full  sounding  arrangement,  for  high 
shool  orchestra,  of  four  excerpts  from 
the  opera.  A  rousing  finale  is  achieved 
with  one  of  the  Polovtsian  Dances.  Rei- 
bold  is  well  known  for  his  fine  arrange¬ 
ments  of  orchestral  literature,  scored  for 
one  oboe  and  Itassoon  and  three  saxes 
which  may  make  these  arrangements  de¬ 
sirable  for  some  schools.  Print  is  large 
and  clear  on  heavy  stock.  Full  score  is 
most  welcome. 

Advanced  violin,  6th  position;  1st, 
2nd  vl.  and  viola,  first  position;  cello 
5th  position;  bass,  1st  position,  except 
one  note. 

Key:  C  Minor;  G,  C  and  D  Major. 
Time  5:10.  Grade  IV' 

LisU,  Franz;  Sixth  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody;  freely  arranged  Haru  Kindler; 
Pub.  Mills  Music,  Price:  Set  A,  $9;  B, 
$12;  C,  $15.  All  sets  include  full  score. 
Pa.  cond.  $1.  Parts  60#;  full  score  sep¬ 
arately  $3. 

An  excellent  arrangement  for  ad¬ 
vanced  players  and  orchestras  by  the 
late  conductor  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony.  Unfortunately,  there  are  2  bad 
page  turns  in  1st  violins.  Print  is  large 
and  clear  on  heavy  stock. 

First  violin,  7th  position,  2nd  violin, 
3rd  position;  viola,  4th  position;  cello 
5th  position.  Bass  6th  position. 

Key  D  and  Bb-  Time  8:30.  Grade 
V— VI 

Rimer,  Robert  H.;  Relay  Race  (Per¬ 
petual  Motion);  Pub.  Ludwig  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  Price:  Set  A  $4.50;  B,  $6.50; 
C,  $8.50  (All  sets  include  2  Pa.  cond. 
parts);  Parts  50#;  Pa.  cond.  $1. 

A  fine  short  program  number  featur¬ 
ing  the  first  violins  in  the  first  position. 
Excellent  for  training  violinists'  bow 
arms.  The  middle  section,  pizzicato,  af- 
{Turn  to  page  72) 
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Kf.  w  on  cellos  and  basses  that  make  learning 

fun  . . .  and  teaching  easier!  Each  Kay  is 
specially  aligned  to  make  it  easy  to  finger 
and  bow  . . .  specifically  sized  for  comfortable 
playing  by  all  students— elementary, 
^  high  school  and  college.  Every  Kay  boasts 
laminated  construction  for  trouble-free  use  . . .  careful 
craftsmanship  for  full,  rich  tone  . . .  and  a  complete  guarantee 
of  full  satisfaction!  To  find  out  more  about  Kay  school-sized  cellos 
and  basses,  write 
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Bj  Walter  A.  Rodby 

Director  of  Vocal  Moslc,  Homewood-Floaamoor  High  School.  Floaainoor,  ni. 


Lenten  Music 

Abfjui  two  years  ago  we  began  to 
realize  that  one  of  the  less  saturated 


areas  in  octavo  choral  literature  was 
Lenten  music.  Along  with  a  lot  of  other 
c  horal  directors,  we  had  the  feeling  that 
music  for  Lent  should  be  left  to  the 


NEW  CHORAL  PUBLICATIONS 


SILHOUETTES  (satb)  festival  medley  of  JEROME  KERN  songs  ...  504 

AiT«Ni9ad  by  Cloy  Wornidi,  ovoilobk  wMi  bond  or  orchoMro 
octonyoninianrt 

FIVE  WORLDS  (sotb)  . John  Klein  75f 

A  ^worfol  tone  of  proisa  for  Ufa's  sioipla  gifts. 

A  MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND  (ttbb)  . M.  &  C.  Hamilton  254 

Triob  ond  Iribokrtions  of  compos  Ufa  viawad  from  tba  komoroos 
mola  sida. 

PAST  THREE  O'CLOCK  tsotb)  . orr.  F.  Ropley  254 

Tba  loodon  Worts'  Song  doting  from  tba  tima  of  Cborlas  II,  io  o 
now  tatting. 

THERE  IS  A  LADY  SWEET  AND  KIND  (sotb)  ...  Maurice  Blower  254 

Tbomos  Ford's  fomoos  poam  b  sat  for  cboros  by  ona  of  Englond's 
rising  mosicol  tolants. 


latest  additions  to  the  unusual 


University  Choral  Series,  ea.  35^ 

for  Miaad  Cboros  —  for  Famcda  Cboros 

ANOTHER  SUMMER  GONE  by  Straight  &  Eddy 

A  fontosy  of  wind*swapt  tboras  ond  fodad  tommar  lovas 
(for  asixad  cboros  only). 

RED,  RED  ROSE  by  Musolino  (orr.  R.  Hunter) 

tabby  Uornt'  lyric  b  traotad  to  o  modarn  malady  ond  rich  bor- 
monk  affacts. 

SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES  by  Kern  (orr.  Hunter) 

Now  on  Amaricon  cIcMsic,  Jaroma  Kara's  graot  boNod  qokkacM 
tba  baot  of  oN  yooog  baarts. 

THE  WORLD  IS  WAITING  FOR  THE  SUNRISE  by  Seitz  (orr.  Hunter) 

Anetbar  oU^iina  fovorba  wbicb  tporhias  oritb  imosool  Ksdpb 
Hontar  torrcbas. 

Sample  copiot  ovoilobla  to  Diractors  on  ragoast 


The  Chappell  Group 

c/o  Chappell  A  Co.,  Inc. 

«09  Flftb  Avo..  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Poblbbart  of  Cborol  orrongamants  and 
books  tbeuld  sand  oil  motariol  diract 
to  Mr.  Woltar  A.  Rodby,  819  ioall 
Avo.,  Joliat,  lllinob. 


church  choirs.  But  we  wanted  to  make 
sure,  so  we  wrote  a  dozen  letters  to  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country  and  were  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  school  groups  are. 
indeed,  deeply  involved  with  Lenten  and 
Easter  performances,  and  the  school 
choir  director  is  ever  watchful  for  good 
choral  music  appropriate  for  the  Lenten 
season. 

The  more  we  investigated,  the  more 
convinced  we  became  that  there  was  a 
need  for  Lenten  music  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  school  choir.  We  finally 
decided  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
found  some  interesting  and  marvelous¬ 
ly  suitable  material  in  our  “future  use” 
file  developed  many  years  ago  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Trinity  College  of  Music,  Lon¬ 
don  University. 

The  result  was  the  preparation  of  four 
octavos  especially  suitable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  school  or  church  youth  choir.  Two 
are  special  adaptations  of  Schubert  and 
two  are  from  the  works  of  George  Fred- 
rich  Handel.  All  are  published  by  F,d- 
ward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp. 

Raised  Eyebrow 

Should  there  be  a  raised  eyebrow  be¬ 
cause  we  report  our  own  material,  it 
will  just  have  to  be  raised.  We  are  proud 
of  this  type  of  material,  and  are  mighty 
anxious  to  let  others  know  about  it.  If 
these  were  original  compositions,  it 
would  be  another  matter,  but  well 
champion  anyone  who  offers  the  great 
masters  in  singable  editions  for  the  av¬ 
erage  high  school  choir.  We  have  never 
yet  (and  never  will)  review  an  original 
work  of  ours,  but  will  continue  to  re¬ 
port  other  composers’  works  no  matter 
who  edits  it,  providing  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  good  school  material. 

Fr««  Copies 

As  in  the  past,  you  can  get  free  copies 
of  any  and  all  the  material  reported 
in  this  column  if  you  will  write  the 
publisher  for  it.  Be  sure  to  be  specific: 
tell  him  where  you  saw  the  review;  list 
the  exact  title  and  octavo  number  of 
each  piece  that  especially  interests  you; 
be  sure  to  give  your  complete  address; 
and  don’t  ask  for  any  number  that  you 
really  don’t  want  to  examine.  If  you 
will  follow  these  simple  rules,  he’ll  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  send  you  free 
copies. 

1.  GOD  Of  WISDOM,  GOD  OF 
MERCY,  SATB  Accompanied,  by 
Franz  Schubert,  edited  and  arranged 

{Turn  to  page  34) 
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WORKSHOP  ANNOUNCES 
ALL  NEW  SESSIONS  FOR  ’61 


AII-At  Home  SCHEDULE 

One  Band  Instrumental 
Workshop  (two  week)  June  2S-July  7 
One  Youth  Choral  Workshop  ..July  2*7 
Two  Basic  Choral  Workshops  July  9-14 
July  23-28 

Two  Advanced  Choral 

Workshops  . July  16-21 

July  30-An|.  4 
One  Sxred  Music  Workshop  Auf.  6-11 
One  Elementary  Music 
Education  Workshop . Auf.  13-16 


NEW— emphasis  on  how  to  texh  others 
basic  Waring  concepts. 

NEW— exciting  Music  Reading  course. 

NEW— library  for  listening,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  studying. 

NEW— world  famous  Pennsylvanians  on 
hand  as  coaches,  counselors, 
instructors. 

NEW— system  of  elective  periods  exh 

d^. 

NEW— Conducting  and  analytical  Score 
Reading  course. 

NEW— Sxred  Music  Workshop  session 
emphasizes  entire  Church  Choir 
program. 

NEW— ^mphenic  and  Dance  Band  Work- 


Since  its  inception  in  1947,  The  Fred 
Waring  Music  Workshop  has  provided 
the  Unique  meeting  ground  for  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Educator  and  Professional 
Musician,  and  has  pioneered  In  develop¬ 
ing  and  presenting  for  educational  use, 
rehearsal  and  instructional  techniques 
based  on  its  accumulated  professional 
experience  in  concerts,  films,  recordings, 
radio  and  television. 

This  is  the  summer  activity  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  attract  directors  and  musicians 
from  every  state  and  possession  of  the 
United  States. 


The  1941  Faculty,  headed  by  Fred  War¬ 
ing,  win  Include  Ur.  Lera  Haggard, 
America’s  Master  ’’Teacher  -  Artist", 
Former  Dean  of  the  Waring  Workshop, 
Mr.  Frank  A,  Plersol,  Director  of 
Bands,  Iowa  Stale  University;  Professor 
Gladys  Tipton,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  many  other  fa¬ 
mous  professional  musicians  and  edu¬ 
cators.  Also  staff  of  the  Pennsylvan¬ 
ians. 

Ten  Ennis  Davis  Working  Scholarships 
for  College-age  instrumental  and/or 
Vocal  Musicians  will  be  again  granted  at 
the  Fred  Waring  Music  Workshop.  For 
Application  and  Details — write:  Registrar. 


Mrs.  Cxolyn  T.  Davis,  RegistTw,  Fred  Waring  Music  Workt-hop, 

Delaware  Water  Gap  S,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  free  brochure  on  the  all  NEW  1961  Fred  Waring  Music 
Workshop  Sessions. 


ADDRESS.. 


For  complete  information  and  Brochure 
on  the  ail  NEW  sessions  for  1961,  send 
coupon. 


STATE. 


.ZONE. 


February.  1941 


Robes  for  Your  Choir 


fend 

for 

catalog 


□  tob«  SlylM 

|~l  SwotdMt  of  motoriol 
for  fabric  and  color 

n  Wo'ra  intoroilod  in 
Now  Robos 

n  Roconditionod,  utod, 
Robos 

n  Pulpit  Gown 

(~|  Confirmation  Robos 

n  Hovo  roprosontotivo  with 
samplos,  phono  for  op* 
pointmont. 


E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

26fi  Norman  A«o.,  Irooiilyn  22,  N.  V. 

932  Dolrin  Sr.,  CMcoge  t3.  Ml. 

IMI  M.  All.iiOf.  M.,  Lm  Antrim  2t,  Callt. 
IMS  B.]rtstM  Am..  SmMI.  22,  Warii. 


CHORAL 

ROBES 

A  lorgo  toloctioii  of 
fabrics  and  colors;  ox> 
coHont  workmansldp: 
roosonoblo  pricos. 
Writo  for  catalog  and 
samplos. 

DtMovlia  Bros,  t  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Stroot 
Groonvillo.  Illinois 


Choir  Kobes 

Writs  Dept,  M  for  free  cot- 
alog  ond  sample  moterials. 


PvIpH  Gowns 
Confirmation  Robes 
Academic 
Cops  and  Gowns 
High  School 
Cops  and  Gowns 


Cotrell  &  Leonard,  Inc. 

472  BROADWAY,  ALBANY  1.  N 

'  Or.q  nafoFi  oi  ♦h#  Cop  A 
I  Gown  Industry  in  .Afwpr.co 


More  Improssivo 

Spring  Concerts! 
A  complete  selection  of 
dULinctive  stylet  end 
quality  fabrics.  All  col¬ 
ors  and  shades.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  cataloo: 
C-111  (Chair  Robes  and 
Ac-assories; ;  J-113  (Jun¬ 
ior  Robes), 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CNAMfAICN  Ml  1000  N  MAAHilSI 
NfW  rot*  I  R  T  CHICACO  1  lit  lOSAiiCUfS2S  CAt 

T66  lihb  A«9  77A  N  USaIIp  St  16M  A  CdApFRKd  Bivd 


Choral  Folio 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

by  Halter  Rodhy.  Octavo  #4161,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Edivard  B.  Marks  Music 
Corp.,  136  West  b2nd  St.,  New  York 
19,  .V.  Y.  25# 

A  rather  short.  eas>,  jx-rfectly  lovely 
Sehultert  melody  in  E  flat  major,  taken 
from  one  of  his  many  religious  choral 
works.  The  words  reflect  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  quiet,  Ix'autiful  phrases 
that  seem  to  sing  themselves. 

God  of  wisdom,  God  of  mercy, 

God  of  everlasting  love. 

Grant  unto  us  the  joy  of  Salvation, 

Grant  unto  us  Thy  peace  above. 

This  lovely  numl>er  <  ould  also  b<* 
used  at  other  tinu's  than  Lent,  but  its 
pt'aceful  and  reflective  quality  makes  it 
eminently  suitable  for  the  nxxKl  of  the 
season. 

2.  HOLY  SAVIOUR,  BOWED  IN 
ANGUISH,  SATB  Accompanied,  by 
Franz  Schubert,  edited  and  arranged  by 
Walter  Rodby.  Octavo  #4160,  published 
by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.,  136 
West  52nd  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  25# 

SchnIxTt’s  approach  to  religion  re¬ 
mains  somewhat  a  mystery.  We  know 
that  he  wrote  sublime  religious  music, 
hut  his  com'spondencr  and  contact  with 
his  friends  tell  us  almost  nothing  of  his 
|)ersonal  feelings  toward  religion.  ;\l- 
t  hough  we  do  not  know'  if  Schubert  was 
a  religious  man,  we  certainly  do  know 
through  his  music  that  he  understood 
the  power  of  religion  and  its  great  in¬ 
fluence  u|X)n  others. 

This  brooding  chorus  reflet  ts  the  iii- 
tensi*  and  deeply  emotional  feeling  that 
Schubert  must  have  had  alnuit  religion. 
Rather  short  (2^2  minutes),  easy,  and 
yet  so  movingly  effecyw,  this  numlter 
is  Ix-st  used  for  the  quiet  and  meaning¬ 
ful  sers'ices  in  Holy  Week. 

3.  COME.  HOLY  SHIRIT,  SATB  .4c- 
companied  by  George  Fredrieh  Handel, 
edited  and  arranged  by  Waller  Rodby. 
Octavo  #4177,  published  by  Edward  B. 
.Marks  Music  Corp.,  136  M’cjf  52nd  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  25# 

This  lovely  chonis,  adapted  from  one 
of  Handel's  lesser  known  oratorios,  ran 
l)e  used  for  any  purpose  that  r(H}uires 
a  nuKKl  of  penitence  and  inward  reflec¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect,  it  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  I>ent. 

Come  Holy  Spirit, 

Come  Heavenly  Dove, 

Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love. 

The  chorus  bsts  4'/j  minutes,  and  is 
quite  homophonic  in  style.  Vocal 
ranges  are  w’ll  within  the  raoability  of 
the  most  amateur  choral  group. 


For  a  bit  of  Handel  virtually  un¬ 
known,  and  yet  worthy  of  his  best,  thLs 
chorus  is  well  worth  doing  anytime,  but 
particularly  for  a  I.,enten  or  Communion 
Service. 

4.  OH,  LAMB  OF  GOD,  SATB  Ac¬ 
companied,  by  George  Fredrieh  Han¬ 
del,  edited  and  arranged  by  Walter 
Rodby.  Octavo  #4178,  published  by  Ed¬ 
uard  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.,  136  West 
52nd  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  25# 

The  mark  of  the  master  is  all  over 
this  numl)er.  The  choir  starts  with  th«- 
liasses  singing  the  words  “Oh,  I-amb  of 
C»od",  followed  by  soprano,  tenor,  and 
alto,  repeating  the  same  plaintive 
phraM’,  Imu  alw  ays  one  note  higher.  The 
second  phrase,  “Who  upon  the  Cross 
was  slain"  is  sung  in  duet  with  tenor 
and  soprano  in  thirds  followed  by  alto 
and  liass  in  much  the  same  line.  Th<‘ 
entire  musical  thought  is  completed  in 
the  first  twelve  measure’s  with  a  quiet 
repetition  of  the  words  “was  slain". 
After  a  numln'r  of  rep«-ats  of  the  same 
musical  idea,  the  chorus  closes  with  “Oh 
grant  us  peat  e  forev«‘rmore”. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  num- 
l)er  is  the  piano-organ  accompaniment, 
fully  s(ip|)orting  the  vocal  line,  Ixit 
quite  independent  of  it. 

5.  BLFJiSED  JESU,  GOD  INCAR¬ 
NATE,  SATB  Accompanied,  by  Gab¬ 
riel  Fame,  arranged  by  Lloyd  Pfautsch. 
Octavo  #878,  published  by  Lawson- 
Gould  Publishers,  Inc.,  3  East  A3rd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  30# 

Lloyd  PfauLsch  (rhymes  with  ouch) 
heads  up  the  choral  department  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas.  Whenc’ser  his  name  appears  on 
a  publication,  you  can  depend  on  taste¬ 
ful,  well  conceived,  musical  rf’sults. 

This  new  numl)er,  so  well  suited  for 
the  Lenten  season,  is  no  exception. 
Originally  an  .4t'e  Verum,  the  melody 
flows  in  a  wonderful  melancholy  way 
with  the  delicious  and  unconventional 
harmonic  twists  that  make  Faure  al¬ 
ways  seem  so  fresh  and  different. 

The  arrangement  is  easy,  thoroughly 
singable,  with  a  new  Fngli.sh  adapta¬ 
tion  that  was  written  with  an  ear  to 
good  open  vowel  .sounds  at  the  hig'i 
|X)ints  of  the  phrases. 

Beautiful  musir,  and  gotxl  editing 
make  a  splendid  contrilMition  to  the 
I^’ntJ-n  re|XTtory. 

ti.  JE.SUS,  IN  THY  THIRST  .AND 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

OVER  SUNPLOWBR  DISH  CLOTHS 

.  . .  were  aold  in  1959  by  memben  of  Snndor 
I  SchooU,  Lodles’  Aida,  \oung  Peoples  Groups, 
I  rtr.  Tber  enable  yon  to  cam  money  for 
'  jrour  orgoniMtion.  Suuiplo  FREE  to  Official. 

Sangamon  Mills  Inc.,  Cohoot,  N.Y. 

Eatabllsbed  1913 
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I‘AIN,  SATB  Accompanied,  by  li  ilia 
Hutson,  edited  by  John  Raymond.  Oc- 
avo  #//?101,  published  by  Plymouth 
Music  Co.,  Inc.,  1841  Broadway,  Sew 
York  23,  S.  Y.  25# 

Here  is  a  modern  chorale  with  an 
\inusually  poignant  melody.  The  first 
.iiid  last  verse  is  scored  for  four  part 
choir,  while  the  s<‘rond  verse  is  set  for 
.1  solo  or  section.  The  In-autiful  words 
^eenl  to  Itelong  to  the  quiet,  touching 
music,  and  the  combination  make  a 
most  effective  numiter  for  a  Good  Fri¬ 
day  service  or  anytime  during  Holy 
Week. 

We  would  like  to  list  s«*veral  other 
numlx*rs  equally  suitable  for  the  lamten 
M-ason.  Although  we  will  not  comment 
on  these  numbers,  we  ret  ommend  them 
as  excellent  selections  appropriate  to 
.inv  situation  that  calls  for  music  for 

I. -lit. 

7.  LORD,  THY  DE.4TH  AND  PA.S- 
.SION  by  Adam  Oumpeltzhaimer, 
S.4TB  A  Cappella,  Octavo  #4156,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Edward  B.  Marks  .Music  Corp. 
23 1 

8.  l.,lMB  OF  GOD,  MOST  HOLY, 
S.4TB  A  Cappella,  by  Johann  Jeep.  Oc¬ 
tavo  #4155,  published  by  Edward  B. 
Marks  Music  Corp.  25# 

•t.  BESIDE  THE  SEPULCHRE,  SATB 
■d  Cappella,  by  Leland  Sateren,  Octavo 
#1793,  published  by  Schmitt,  Hall  & 
.McCreary,  Park  Ave.  at  Sixth  St.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  15,  Minn.  18# 

10.  OH  LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UP¬ 
ON  US,  SATB  A  Cappella,  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Scheutz,  Octavo  #1401,  published 
by  Schmitt,  Hall  &  McCreary,  Park  Ave. 
at  Sixth  St.,  .Minneapolis  15,  .Minn. 


—  Enjoy  Your  Job  — 

A  man’s  job  is  his  best  friend.  It 
(lothes  and  feeds  him.  pays  rent,  and 
supplies  him  with  the  necessities. 

A  job  is  like  a  garden,  that  thrives 
on  love,  once  declared  the  lamented 
Arthur  Capper.  It  will  one  day  flower 
into  fruit  worthwhile. 

If  you  ask  any  successful  business¬ 
man  the  reason  for  his  making  good, 
he  will  tell  you  it  is  because  he  likes 
his  work  —  indeed,  he  loves  it.  His 
whole  physical  and  mental  energies  are 
focused  on  it.  He  walks  his  work;  he 
talks  his  work;  he  is  entirely  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  work,  and  that  is  the 
way  every  man  worth  his  salt  ought 
to  be  if  he  wants  to  make  his  work 
what  it  should  be,  and  make  of  him¬ 
self  what  he  wants  to  be. 


Question  Of  The  Month 

Why  is  it  that  s<»  many  |ieoplc  stop 
l<M>king  for  work  as  s<K>n  as  they  find 
a  job? 


Kay  Musical  Helps  Celebrate 
1 50th  Anniversary  of  Mexico 


Joining  with  Chicago’s  business  lead¬ 
ers  and  public  officials,  Sidney  Katz, 
president  of  Kay  Musical,  attended  a 


left  to  right.  Honoroblo  Richard  D.  Daloy, 
Mayor  of  Chicago;  Fornondo  Lopoz  Ariot, 
Attornoy  Gonorol  of  Mexico  City;  Sidney  M. 
Katz,  preiident  of  Koy  Musical  Instrument 
Co.;  Jovior  Orsonio,  Consul-General  of  Mexico. 

reception  given  in  honor  of  the  .Attorney 
General  of  Mexico.  The  gathering,  held 
at  the  new  modern  Executive  House, 
brought  together  a  select  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  have  found  the  great  po¬ 
tential  which  exists  for  American  man¬ 
ufacturing  firms  in  the  Mexican  mar¬ 
ket.  Dignitaries  in  attendance  were 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago,  Senor  Javiar 
Orsonio,  Consul-General  of  Mexico, 
and  representatives  of  many  foreign 
countries  having  consulates  in  Chicago. 

Queried  on  his  reasons  for  Ijeing  in¬ 


volved  in  this  function,  Mr.  Katz  re- 
jxsrted  that  he  considers  Mexico  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  relatively  untapped  export  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  Kay  Mu.sical  Instrument 
Co.  He  has  spent  t  onsiderable  time  in 
the  past  two  years  developing  the  mar¬ 
ket  through  Kay’s  representative  in 
Mexico  City,  Casa  Veerkamp.  Recent¬ 
ly,  Kay  participated  in  a  cooperative 
ad  program  with  Casa  Veerkamp  as  a 
part  of  Mexico  City's  tribute  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Telephone  Courtesy  Pays 

1.  .Answer  promptly. 

2.  Identify  yourself  immediately  on 
lM)th  incoming  and  outgoing  calls. 

3.  Transfer  calls  properly:  Tap  the 
switch  hook  twice,  pause  and  then  re¬ 
peat. 

4.  Keep  pad  and  pencil  handy.  It 
guarantees  accuracy. 

5.  Leave  a  message  when  you  leave 
your  telephone.  Tell  someone  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will  re¬ 
turn. 

6.  Place  and  receive  your  own  rails. 

7.  Keep  a  list  of  frequently-called 
telephone  numbers. 

8.  Don’t  say,  ,‘Who’s  calling?”  This 
is  like  saying,  “If  you’re  important 
enough,  he  will  talk  to  you.”  Instead 
say,  “May  I  tell  him  who  is  calling, 
please?” 

9.  If  you  have  to  leave  the  line,  ex¬ 
plain  why. 

10.  Terminate  calls  courteously.  A 
simple  “goodbye”  is  best 
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Religious  Music  In  Broadcasting 


By  Miss  Kathryn  Bragdon 


Miss  Bragdon  is  enrolled  as  a  special  student  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Bob  Jones  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  She 
is  taking  courses  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  radio  and  television.  This  summer  she  received  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  music  education  from  the  University’s  School  of  Education.  She  has  also  attended  Boston  University.  A  student  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  WMUU  staff  at  the  time  this  article  was  written,  Miss  Bragdon  has  recently  received  a  full-time  appointment  to  the 
music  department  of  the  University  radio  station.  She  is  a  native  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 


Perhaps  no  other  medium  in  history 
has  employed  music  to  such  an  extent 
as  radio.  With  the  advent  of  television, 
and  the  consequent  decline  of  radio 
drama,  music  has  played  an  even  greater 
part  in  radio  programming.  This  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge  to  the  serious  musician 
who  sincerely  desires  to  use  his  talents  in 
religious  service. 

Sacred  music  in  broadcasting  can  ac¬ 
complish  two  basic  ends:  I)  supplement 
the  work  of  the  church  by  providing  spir¬ 
itual  nurture,  and  2)  provide  spiritual 
stimulation  to  the  unchurched  segment 
of  the  audience. 

The  artist  must,  of  course,  know  his 
medium;  and  radio  has  its  peculiarities 
and  its  limitations.  For  one  thing,  the 
listener  is  definitely  no  “captive  audi¬ 
ence”  who  is  obliged  to  sit  politely 
through  a  dull  program.  A  simple  twist 
of  the  dial  is  all  that  is  required  to  rid 
one  of  poor  fare. 

Consider  also  that,  although  a  total 
radio  audience  may  be  large  in  numb'^r, 
it  does  not  consist  of  a  mass  gathering. 
Rather,  the  audience  which  radio 
reaches  is  made  up  of  individual  listeners 
or  small  groups  in  the  home,  office,  or 
automobile.  Thus,  the  secret  of  gootl 
broadcast  technique  is  an  intimate,  in¬ 
formal  style  that  speaks  personally  to 
each  listener.  This  holds  true,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  music  as  well  as  in  speech. 
Radio’s  “small”  audience  is  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  principle  that  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  planning  and  performance 
should  be  based  upon  this  concept. 

Television  is  similar  to  radio  in  many 
respects,  but  with  pictures  added. 
Whether  the  visual  factor  enhances  or 
detracts  from  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  however,  depends  entirely 
upon  how  it  is  employed.  This  is  where 
the  “art”  of  the  musician  and  the  pro¬ 


ducer  comes  into  play.  The  picture  can 
be  used  to  command  and  maintain  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  makes  for  some  degree  of 
“eye-contact”.  Obviously,  it  gives  the 
viewer  a  more  accurate  conception  of 
the  performer  and  the  setting.  This  has 
its  disadvantages,  however.  The  image 
often  reveals  so  much  that  little  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  listener.  Also,  the 
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“stage-trained”  performer  may  find  that 
the  techniques  of  audience  control  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  will  appear  con¬ 
trived  or  artificial  under  the  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  camera.  Further,  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  the  image  to  the  television  set 
in  a  comer  of  the  living  room  often  gives 
the  viewer  the  feeling  of  “watching  a 
performance”  aloof  from  and  immune 
to  the  message. 


When  a  listener  turns  on  the  radio, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  easily  forgets  that 
the  music  is  coming  from  a  little  box. 
and  he  soon  becomes  aware  only  that 
the  sound  is  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  “sell  television 
short”,  but  the  prospective  broadcast 
musician  should  be  aware  of  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  two  media.  Tele¬ 
vision  can  be  more  effective  than  radio 
in  many  situations  if  properly  used.  One 
warning:  a  good  television  program  re¬ 
quires  many  times  more  rehearsal  than  a 
good  radio  program. 

Any  good  program  —  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  —  requires  adequate  rehearsal, 
good  production,  and  most  of  all  good 
“talent”.  Too  often  in  some  religious 
circles  an  attitude  of  “anything  goes”  has 
developed  —  any  song  that  mentions  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  depth 
of  meaning;  any  performer  who  likes 
music,  whether  or  not  he  has  much  tal¬ 
ent  or  any  training;  any  performance, 
whether  well-rehearsed  or  poorly  pre¬ 
pared.  If  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well! 

This  is  especially  true  in  these  days 
of  hi-fi  and  stereo.  The  public  has  come 
to  expect  technical  quality  and  high 
standards  of  performance.  Religious  mu¬ 
sic  programs  should  certainly  keep  pace 
with,  if  nut  excel,  the  secular.  After  all. 
the  sacred  program  is  “compenng”  with 
whatever  else  is  on  the  air,  and  in  order 
to  survive  it  must  measure  up. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  inherent 
values  of  good  sacred  music  should  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  “production”. 
Neither  would  I  advocate  catering  to  the 
so-called  “popular  taste”  by  bringing 
religious  music  “down  to  the  level  of  the 
people”.  These  are  dubious  practices  at 
best  and,  I  feel,  are  based  on  a  false 
{Turn  to  page  41) 
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Though  directed  to  the  accordionist,  this  article  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  student  instrumentalists  — 
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The  Art  of  Efficient  Practicing 


By  Mort  Herold,  ATG 
Head,  Accordion  Department 
VanderCook  College  of  Music 
Chicago,  Illinois 


During  the  past  few  years  I  have  ad¬ 
judicated  many  accordion  contests.  This 
has  given  me  a  fine  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  results  of  countless  hours  of 
practicing  on  the  part  of  the  contestants. 
One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me 
again  and  again  as  I  watch  these  per¬ 
formers  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
do  an  injustice  to  themselves.  They 
could  play  (and  should)  so  much  bet¬ 
ter!  It  is  not  that  their  ability  does  not 
justify  their  appearance  in  a  contest,  but 
just  the  opposite  .  .  .  their  performance 
does  not  do  justice  to  their  obvious 
ability! 

Errors  in  technique  and  interpretation 
cannot  always  be  blamed  on  “nerves”. 
The  main  cause  for  faulty  performance 
. . .  in  both  students  and  professionals  . .  . 
lies,  most  often,  in  faulty  preparation  of 
the  composition  during  the  initial  stages 
of  practicing  and  learning. 

Learning  to  practice  efficiently,  and 
by  that  I  mean  the  kind  of  work  that 
produces  results,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  .  .  .  and  most  neglected,  in  the 
study  of  music.  What  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  “learning  how  to  learn”? 

Learning  .  .  .  practicing  a  piece  ef¬ 
ficiently,  automatically  produces  a  more 
secure  public  performance.  Practice  does 
not  make  perfect  unless  it  is  the  correct 
kind  of  practice  .  .  .  especially  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  learning  a  piece. 

If,  when  we  start  learning  a  new  piece, 
we  are  careless  and  let  mistakes  creep 
in,  (whether  we  are  aware  of  them  or 
not)  ...  we  learn  these  mistakes.  We 
learn  only  what  we  practice.  If  we  prac¬ 
tice  mistakes  then  we  learn  mistakes  and 
we  can  count  with  certainty  on  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  errors,  as  well  as  correct  notes, 
in  our  final  performance.  We  learn  only 
what  we  practice  ...  no  more  and  no 
less. 


Whenever  the  question  of  correct 
practicing  comes  up,  certain  items  are 
always  mentioned  with  monotonous  reg¬ 
ularity:  “Practice  when  you  are  not 
tired”  —  “Have  no  distractions  present” 
—  “Have  a  regular  routine”  —  “Be 
persistant  and  critical”. 

Now,  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  obvi¬ 
ous  and  important  .  .  .  but  they  are  too 
general  .  .  .  and  the  main,  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  missing.  Something  literally 
shouting  to  be  heard  .  .  .  over  and  over! 
You  can  follow  all  of  the  above  practice 
directions  and  still  turn  in  a  bad  per¬ 
formance. 

The  basic  truth,  the  approach  system 
.  .  .  call  it  what  you  will  .  .  .  this  “sec¬ 
ret”,  which  is  seldom  ever  emphasized 
strongly  enough  .  .  .  can  be  stated  in 
four  words:  DO  NOT  ALLOW  MIS¬ 
TAKES! 

Do  not  allow  them  to  happen  in  the 
initial  stages  of  practicing  a  new  piece. 
Now  .  .  .  you  might  object  and  say, 
“What  do  you  mean  ...  do  not  allow 
mistakes?  When  you  practice,  that  is 
what  you  are  supposed  to  do  .  .  .  make 
mistakes!”  This  widespread,  unfortunate 
and  colossal  misapprehension  has  caused 
constant  damage  for  years  on  unsuspect¬ 
ing  students,  teachers,  and  professional 
performers. 

We  learn  exactly  what  we  practice. 
The  person  who  makes  mistakes  in  his 
practice  learns  them  .  .  .  whether  he 
means  to  or  not.  The  viciousness  of  this 
fact  might  not  be  easy  to  realize  at  first. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

Take  any  little  technical  passage  you 
are  beginning  to  learn  .  .  .  when  you 
work  on  it  at  first  you  naturally  must 
play  it  slowly,  to  figure  it  as  you  try  it. 
Your  fingers  are  performing  a  muscular 
coordination.  Each  time  you  play  it,  you 
are  hammering  a  deeper  impression  of 


this  pattern  into  your  brain.  But  look!  — 
soon  you  notice  that  it  is  becoming  easier 
to  play.  It  is  now  no  longer  only  a 
muscular  coordination  ...  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  reflex.  Once  you  can  play  the  pat¬ 
tern  without  thinking  consciously  of  each 
note,  you  have  “learned”  it,  and  can 
play  it  automatically.  In  short,  it  is  now 
a  full  fledged  reflex. 

Repeated  coordinations  become  re¬ 
flexes.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  truths  of 
all  learning. 

“But,”  you  say  .  .  .  “Accidents  are  ac¬ 
cidents.  There  is  always  the  element  of 
human  error  ...  so  how  can  I  keep  from 
making  a  mistake?”  The  answer  is  that 
you  can  do  quite  a  bit ...  if  you  put  your 
mind  to  it.  Practice  slowly  .  .  .  really 
slowly,  and  you  can  catch  yourself  before 
you  make  a  mistake,  just  as  you  would 
catch  youiwlf  before  walking  over  a 
steep  ledge,  or  driving  through  a  red 
light.  I  do  not  say  that  you  can  catch 
yourself  every  time  when  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing.  Sometimes  anticipating  a  mistake 
in  advance  can  be  difficult.  It  can’t  be 
done  every  time,  but  the  point  is,  that 
you  can  do  it  often  enough  so  that  your 
practicing  will  be  100  percent  more  ef¬ 
fective.  And,  of  course,  this  is  the  whole 
idea! 

Accordionists  (and  other  instrumental¬ 
ists)  who  do  not  practice  slowly  and 
cautiously  make  mistakes.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  they  somehow  consider  their 
errors  as  a  normal  part  of  practicing!  So 
they  habitually  practice  mistakes. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  habit.  Practice  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  enough  so  that  you  don’t  get  car¬ 
ried  into  careless  errors.  When  you  prac¬ 
tice  cautiously  .  .  .  with  every  note  con¬ 
trolled,  you  will  feel  when  you  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  mistake.  At  that  point  you 
(Turn  to  page  63) 
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With  50,000  new  string  players  in 


America  last  year  it  could  be  said  that  — 


The 


String’s  The  Thing 


As  told  to  L.  J.  Cooley 


Insuronca  for  ttw  musical  futura  starts  aorly. 
With  tha  aid  of  naw  taoching  mathods,  young- 
stars  ora  discovaring  that  stringad  instrumants 
ora  aasiar  to  loom  than  most  paopla  baliava. 


Most  Amem  an  youngsu-rs  jump  at  op¬ 
portunities  as  fast  as  Nature  fills  vac¬ 
uums.  And  in  the  field  of  music  making, 
the  longtime  shortage  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  players  is  attracting  bright  young¬ 
sters  alert  to  the  times. 

Ijtst  year,  more  than  50, IKK)  string 
players  joined  the  ranks  of  .America’s 
amateur  musicians.  According  to  the 
American  Music  C-onference,  most  (»f 
them  were  of  school  age. 

Is  this  popularity  of  strings  a  fad  — 
or  is  it  a  harbinger  of  a  change  in  at¬ 
titude  towards  orchestral  music? 

.\ctually,  it  is  neither.  .Although  the 


Altandonc*  at  summar  music  workshops  has 
boon  incroosing  os  music  students  conr.bino 
studios  and  vocations.  Horo,  at  o  mustc  comp 
in  Brovord,  N.  C.,  a  young  lody  wotchos  for 
tho  conductor's  directions. 


numiM-r  of  jteople  playing  .stringed  in¬ 
struments  has  expanded  only  recently, 
the  playing  of  other  orchestral  instni- 
ments  has  been  increasing  steadily  since 
World  War  II.  According  to  AMC,  the 
number  of  youngsters  playing  instru¬ 
ments  or  receiving  instrumental  instnic- 
ti<ni  in  schools  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1946.  In  1959,  more  than  9,000,0  K) 
youngsters  were  engaged  in  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  kinds. 

This  rapid  growth  in  the  popularity 
of  orchestral  music  has  Iteen  responsible 
for  the  new  .surge  of  interest  in  stringed 
instruments.  Many  of  the  nation's  mu¬ 
sical  youngsters  wanted  organized  out- 
I  'ts  for  newly  acquired  talents.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  Iteen  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
numlter  of  school  orchestras  in  the 
United  States.  In  1958,  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  23,000  .school  on'hestras;  by 
1959,  the  total  had  jumped  to  more 
than  26,000.  Orchestras  call  for  sk’lled 
string  players  —  creating  the  great  op¬ 
portunity  that  youngsters  are  responding 
to. 

la'aming  to  play  stringed  instruments 
takes  a  little  longer  than  most  instru¬ 
ments.  So,  when  the  acceleration  in  the 
formation  of  new  schtMtl  orchestras  start¬ 
ed,  many  schtMtl  conductors  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fill  the  stritig  sections. 

Music  educators  and  teachers  have 
Iteen  taking  steps  to  help  fill  the  string 
sections.  Marion  Egljert,  educational 
consultant  for  the  .American  Music  C.on- 
ference,  says; 


“A  variety  of  new  teaching  techniques 
shows  that  playing  stringed  instruments 
is  easier  thati  cotnmonly  lielieved  —  and 
that  string  music  is  as  rew'arding  and 
I'njoyable  as  other  types.  In  addition. 
schtNil  instruction  in  strings  has  increased 
noticeably  and  the  fonnation  of  summer 
miisii-  workshops  and  cotnmunity  music 
education  programs  is  Iteing  encourag«‘d 
nationally.” 

Egltert  adds,  “Many  towns  and  cities 
are  establishing  orchestral  training  prr>- 
grams,  with  an  emphasis  on  string  in¬ 
struction,  as  a  means  of  insuring  their 
musical  futures.  Administrators  realize 
that  today's  youth  will  he  the  basis  for 
tomorrow’s  community  music  programs.” 

In  Detroit,  approximately  250,(XKI 
young  students  are  enrolled  in  srhtxil 
music  clas.ses.  The  Detroit  Symphony’s 
A'outh  Caincerts,  initiated  in  1923,  are 
noted  for  their  high  artistic  standards. 

In  Wichita,  Kansas,  four  of  the  five 
city  high  schools  have  two  bands  and 
two  orchestras  each,  while  a  community- 
sponsored  summer  workshop  draws  al¬ 
most  1,800  students  to  a  six-week  courw 
in  instrumental  music. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  Wichita's 
w  idespread  interest  in  music  making  wa' 
the  formation  of  two  youth  symphonies, 
drawing  memliership  from  music  stud¬ 
ents  in  the  city's  school  system.  These 
orchestras  provide  additional  —  and 
larger  —  musical  outlets  for  students.  At 
the  same  time  they  serve  as  “farm  teams" 
for  the  Wichita  Civic  Orchestra. 

Summer  music  camps  have  become  in- 
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Members  of  tho  Evontton,  Illinois  All-City  Elomentory  Orckostro  concontroto  on  o  musical  passogo. 
Thor*  is  a  sens*  of  occomplishmont  in  orchostrol  work  that  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the 
musicol  group. 


•  reasingly  popular  in  recent  years  for 
musical  students  interested  in  receiving 

•  xtra  instruction  —  in  an  out-of-doors 
.itmosphere.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
ihe  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  where  approximately 
4,000  students  participate  each  year  in 
music  instruction  courses  of  one  to  eight 
weeks.  National  Music  Camp  is  one  of 
more  than  200  in  the  United  States. 

Professionals  are  getting  into  the  act, 
loo.  Violinist  Rolf  Persinger  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony  Orchestra  works  with 
leen-age  mu.sicians  in  the  Music  for 
Youth  program  in  Milwaukee.  Persinger 
is  one  of  two  Chicago  orchestra  players 
who  coach  in  the  two-week  music  work¬ 
shop. 

Another  community  music  service 
rendered  by  profes.sional  musicians  is  the 
Youth  Orchestra  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  There  youngsters  are  taught  by 
members  of  the  Charleston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

These  outstanding  school  and  com¬ 
munity  music  programs  —  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  dedicated  musicians  —  have  been 
influential  in  the  growth  of  another  typie 
of  musical  activity.  Community  sym¬ 
phonies,  numbering  approximately  700 
in  1953,  have  increased  to  more  than 
1,500.  AMC  reports  that  one-third  of  all 
these  community  groups  are  in  cities  of 
50,000  population  or  less.  Without 
youngsters’  interest  in  orchestral  music, 
and  more  recently  in  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  this  important  development  in 
America’s  musical  scene  would  have 
been  delayed  indefinitely. 

And,  as  French  poet  Ricard  wrote  in 
the  18th  century,  “It  is  in  the  learning 
of  music  that  many  youthful  hearts  learn 
to  love.’’ 

The  End 


Cover  Photo 

MIXED  CLARINET  QUARTET  .  .  .  .  Th* 
M!x«d  Clannat  Quarttt  has  becom* 
vary  popular  as  a  small  cnsamble  dur¬ 
ing  th«  past  twanty  fiva  yaors.  Tha 
instrumantation  shown  on  this  months 
covar  consists  of  throa  Bb  clorinats  and 
ono  Bb  Bass  clorinat.  Soma  band  dirac- 
tors  prafar  to  usa  two  Bb  clorinats,  ona 
Eb  Alto  clorinat,  and  ona  Bb  Boss  clor- 
inat. 

A  graat  omount  of  outstanding  music 
is  ovoilabla  foi  Iht  ansambla  Many 
schools  doubla  up  tho  numbars  of  ploy 
ars  on  aoch  part  to  form  o  typa  of 
Clorinat  Choir. 

Tha  studants  on  th's  months  covar  ora 
mambars  of  tho  outstanding  Flathood 
County  High  School  Band  of  Kalispall, 
Montana  which  is  undar  tha  diraction 
of  ASBDA  mambar,  Edward  Backstrand. 
Thay  ara  from  I  to  r:  Stavan  Bran,  first 
Bb  clorinat;  Sandra  Millar,  sacond  Bb 
clorinat;  Karon  McCahan,  third  Bb 
clorinat;  and  lastar  Hankinson,  Bb  Boss 
clorinat.  Tha  ansambla  won  a  "Su- 
parier"  rating  at  tha  Montana  Stata 
Music  Fastival  in  1960. 


Let's  Look  At  Methods 


{Continued  from  page  24) 


enough  to  lend  itself  well  to  nearly  all 
high  school  organizations.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  Itc  used  a  little  every  day, 
and  if  it  is  used  properly  it  should  bene¬ 
fit  the  group  regardless  of  age  or  class. 
It  is,  however,  basically  a  high  school 
method.  SIZE  of  page  is  9x12  and  the 
notes  are  medium  and  well  printed.  The 
arrangement  on  the  page  is  quite  orderly 
and  the  examples  are  easily  identified. 
ILLUSTRATIONS:  there  are  no  illus¬ 
trations  as  such.  Since  a  good  deal  ol 
playing  ability  is  pre-requisite  there  is 
little  need  for  the  ordinary  fingering 
chart  found  in  elementary  and  most  in¬ 
termediate  method  books.  The  book 
abounds  with  articulation  markings, 
phrasings,  dynamics  and  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  student.  There  is  an  elemen¬ 
tary  introduction  to  ear  training  through 
use  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  scales 
and  interval  exercises.  We  wi.sh  that  this 
type  of  material  were  more  extensively 
used  and  included  solfeggio  for  those 
who  prefer  it  to  numbers.  MATERIALS 
include  adaptations  of  old  favorite  exer¬ 


cises  of  no  less  authorities  than  Arban, 
Klose,  St.  Jacome  and  Kruetzer.  The 
exercises  and  melodies  include  modem 
styles  such  as  the  rumba  and  fox  trot. 
Most  of  the  materials  are  short  in  length, 
but  the  variation  is  great.  There  are  ori¬ 
ginal  exerci.ses  along  with  themes  from 
inasterworks  that  should  be  made  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  band  and  orchestra  stud- 
ent.s.  Students  get  a  great  deal  of  plea.s- 
ure  from  playing  the  challenging  and 
rejvarding  array  of  materials.  MANUAL 
costs  $1.00  and  should  l)e  used  to  derive 
maximum  benefit  even  if  used  in  an  in¬ 
strument  clas.s.  The  student  parts  are 
available  for  all  symphonic  instruments 
including  strings,  which  we  mentioned 
were  edited  by  Henry  Sopkin.  They  are 
a  bargain  at  85^.  COMMENTS:  Al¬ 
though  thi.s  is  not  a  new  book  on  the 
market,  we  recommend  it  highly  as  one 
which  holds  its  own  as  a  best  seller  right 
alongside  the  new  methods  on  todays 
high  sch(K)l  market.  The  u.sefulness  of 
this  lKK)k  will  be  determined  by  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  teacher  using  it.  It 
ran  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
high  school  band  or  orchestra  folio. 

The  End 
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Perhaf>s  it  is  time  to  have  a  serious  discussion  on  — 


The  Importance  of  the  Dance  Band  in  the 
High  School  Music  Curriculum 


By  Donald  L.  Foster 
1602  Alabama,  A-2 
Urbana,  Illinois 


A  great  amount  of  talking  has  been 
done  by  high  school  band  directors  about 
a  “complete”  music  program  for  their 
students.  However,  in  the  majority  of 
our  schools  one  of  the  most  important 
musical  areas  in  the  life  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student  has  been  neglected  —  the 
field  of  jazz  and  popular  music. 

Schools  are  constantly  striving  for  bet¬ 
ter  concert  bands,  marching  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  and  ensembles  of  every  type, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  very  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  high 
school  dance  bands.  It  has  only  been  in 
recent  years  that  any  really  serious  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  this  area  by 
educators  and  music  publishers.  • 

When  asked  why  the  dance  band  is 
not  included  in  the  high  school  music 
program,  band  directors  will  invariably 
refer  to  the  poor  tone  quality,  bad  into¬ 
nation,  and  all-round  “sloppy”  musician- 
ship  that  they  feel  will  result  from  a 
contact  with  popular  music.  This  need 
not  be  true,  and,  even  if  it  were,  unless 
directors  take  a  positive  approach,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
what  we  consider  the  undesirable  in¬ 
fluences  of  popular  music.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  American  student 
musician  is  constantly  coming  under  the 
influences  of  popular  music  through  the 
media  of  radio,  television,  movies,  and 
phonograph  records.  For  music  edu¬ 
cators  to  buck  these  influences  is,  at  b'st, 
an  arduous  and  heartbreaking  task;  aiid 
in  many  cases,  to  belittle  or  disparage 
popular  music  and  popular  artists  will 


cost  heavily  in  band  morale  with  little 
or  nothing  accomplished  in  music  ap¬ 
preciation. 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  high  school 
musician  to  copy  his  favorite  jaa  or 
rock-and-roll  idol  and  eventually  join 
with  others  in  an  attempt  to  form  a 
group  of  his  own  as  it  is  for  the  young 
athlete  to  imitate  his  idols  in  basketball, 
baseball  and  football.  The  music  edu¬ 
cator,  taking  his  cue  from  this,  must 
step  in  and  properly  guide  these  inter¬ 
ests  or  the  student,  left  on  hh  own,  will 
develop  those  bad  habits  so  feared  by 
educators,  thus  satisfying  neither  the 
student’s  own  desires  nor  the  director's 
wish  for  a  good,  well-rounded  musician. 
The  simplest  and  by  far  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  solution  for  all  concerned  — 
students,  director,  school  and  commun¬ 
ity  —  is  to  channel  the  student  musi¬ 
cian’s  natural  interest  for  popular  music 
into  a  useful  organization  —  namely,  an 
official  high  school  dance  band. 

Advantages  to  tho  Student 

Influences  in  music  appreciation.  If 
direction  is  given  to  the  type  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  dance  band  music,  through  critical 
and  intelligent  selection  of  arrangements, 
the  student  can  be  led  toward  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  better  types  of  popular 
music.  Since  it  is  inevitable  that  popular 
music  will  be  a  part  of  the  average  stu¬ 
dent’s  life,  it  is  important  that  he  learn 
to  discriminate  between  cheap  rock-and- 
roll  and  the  better  types  of  jazz  and 
dance  music. 


Good  musiciasuhip.  Under  the  same 
quality  of  leadership  received  in  the  con¬ 
cert  band,  the  student  will  learn  proper 
phrasing,  correct  breathing,  good  intona¬ 
tion,  syncopation,  controlled  use  of  vi¬ 
brato,  and  good  all-round  musicianship. 
He  will  learn  to  rely  less  on  others,  as 
each  player  has  his  own  individual  part. 
Through  dance  band  playing  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  acquire  more  confidence  as  a 
soloist;  and,  the  dance  band  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  curb,  both 
through  his  director  and  his  peers,  the 
overzealous  player  whose  confidence  is 
ahead  of  kis  ability. 

Vocational  and  ai  ocational  training. 
Playing  in  a  dance  band  gives  the  student 
a  leisure  time  activity  that  could  very 
possibly  develop  into  a  vocation  or  an 
avocation.  It  u  in  the  high  school  that 
the  student  should  discover,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  band  director,  whether 
he  has  the  makings  of  a  professional 
musician. 

As  an  avocational  or  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  dance  band  affords  oppor¬ 
tunities  found  in  no  other  phase  of 
music.  Whether  the  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  goes  on  to  college,  enters  employ¬ 
ment,  or  goes  into  the  armed  forces,  he 
will  always  find  a  demand  for  compe¬ 
tent,  experienced  musicians  who  are 
willing  to  make  an  avocation  of  dance 
work.  On  almost  every  campus  in  the 
nation  there  are  students  who  are  work¬ 
ing  their  way  through  college  by  play¬ 
ing  only  a  few  nights  a  week;  in  the 
service  many  musicians  make  as  much 
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or  more  pbying  in  Krvice  clubs,  officers’ 
clubs  and  at  local  community  dances  as 
th'-y  receive  in  their  monthly  salary; 
aixi,  in  every  community  in  the  nation 
thi  re  is  a  constant  need  for  good  “week¬ 
end”  musicians. 

Sense  of  responsibility.  The  dance 
b;iiid  affords  one  of  the  few  opportuni- 
ti<  s  for  an  organization  to  be  developed 
and  run  by  students.  Students  have  a 
chance  to  take  responsibility  in  not  only 
th<‘  usual  library  work  but  in  the  actual 
directing  of  the  band,  selecting  numbers, 
working  out  details  of  the  dance  engage¬ 
ments  and,  if  they  have  the  abiKty,  the 
ariiial  music  arranging. 

Well-rounded  music  education.  Only 
by  including  the  dance  band  in  the  high 
school  music  program  can  the  American 
student  receive  the  well-rounded  music 
education  that  we  feel  is  so  important. 

Benafits  to  School  and  Music 
Dopartment 

The  dance  band  or  small  jazz  group  Ls 
a  ready  organization  that  can  be  sent 
out  on  some  of  the  many  programs  for 
which  the  band  director  b  asked  to  furn¬ 
ish  music.  The  dance  band  b  also  an 
excellent  group  to  be  used  as  a  “pep 
band”  at  basketball  games  and  at  pep 
rallies.  At  sock  hops  and  after  school 
dances,  a  school  dance  band  arouses 
much  more  interest  than  do  records,  and 
is  much  cheaper  than  hiring  an  outside 
union  band. 

Both  at  school  dances  and  at  com¬ 
munity  functions  the  dance  band  b  good 
advertisement  for  tha  school  and  music 
department,  as  well  as  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  morale  builder  within  the  concert 
>>and.  To  allow  students  to  play  for  such 
supervised  school  functions  b  much  more 
Iteneficial,  and  appreciated  a  great  deal 
more  by  parents  and  community  than  to 
have  these  young  musicians  on  the  loose 
looking  for  some  “joint”  in  which  So 
pUy. 

With  the  dance  band  as  an  outlet  for 
■he  more  popular  types  of  music,  the 
concert  band  can  concentrate  on  proper 
concert  band  material  without  digging 
down  into  the  pop  field  in  order  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  constant  clamor  for  popular  music 
that  b  heard  from  both  concert  band 
members  and  audiences  alike. 

Starting  th«  Dane*  Band 

.\  dance  band  can  be  started  with  only 
a  few  arrangements,  and  built  up,  with 
the  addition  of  music  stands,  stand  lights, 
uniforms,  mutes,  etc.,  into  a  fully- 
•'quipped  professional  looking  as  well  as 
v)unding  organization.  These  items  (all 
of  course  not  necessary)  can  be  paid 
for  out  of  music  department  funds  or 
from  monies  raised  through  the  usual 
cake  and  candy  sales,  tag  days,  rum¬ 
mage  sales,  etc.  Mant'  directors  feel. 


however,  that  this  is  not  advantageous 
since  it  infringes  on  the  concert  band’s 
money-making  (>ossibilities. 

If  the  director  feels  that  he  b  not  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  undertake  a  dance 
band,  he  will  always  be  able  to  find 
someone  to  advise  or  even  help  him  —  a 
neighboring  Ixind  director,  a  local  music 
dealer,  or  even  one  of  the  many  “week¬ 
end”  dance  band  musicians  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Most  of  the  music  publishers 
are  now  writing  music  especially  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  beginning  high  school 
dance  group,  as  well  as  books,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  other  informative  materials  for 
the  music  educator  who  is  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  dance  band  field.  Any  of 
the  publi.shers  —  Belwin,  Chapp>ell, 
Hansen,  Kendor,  Leeds,  Mills,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  —  will  send  brochures 
and  materials  on  their  dance  band 
puhlicatiorLS.  All  have  very  fine  high 
school  dance  band  series. 

Many  stock  arrangements  (arrange¬ 
ments  published  for  professional  dance 
bands)  can  also  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  if  the  director  can  weed 
out  those  arrangements  with  extreme 
ranges,  tricky  rhythmic  figures,  and  ad 
lib  solos,  and  leave  out  the  difficult  last 
choruses  that  many  of  these  arangements 
have. 

Dane*  Band  in  Coll«g« 

Dance  and  jazz  music  are  now  accept¬ 
ed  by  our  society  as  part  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage.  Educators  and  professional 
musicians  alike  are  giving  jazz  its  right¬ 
ful  “place  in  the  sun”  as  America’s  only 
original  art  form.  Nearly  all  colleges  and 
universities  have  either  official  or  unof¬ 
ficial  dance  bands  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  pieces  playing  for  school  and 
community  functions;  while  some  college 
music  departments  are  even  offering  ma¬ 
jors  in  dance  band. 

College  dance  bands  are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  new  and  experienced  players. 
1  But,  no  matter  how  hard  a  prospective 
college  dance  band  musician  tries  or  how 
good  he  is  in  the  concert  band,  it  takes 
only  one  or  two  numbers  to  tell  if  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  stock  arrangements,  or 
is  unable  to  syncopate  and  phrase  cor¬ 
rectly.  If  there  is  a  choice  between  an 
average  player  with  experience  in  dance 
work  and  a  better  than  average  player 
with  no  experience  in  this  field,  it  is 
always  experience  that  wins  out. 

The  place  where  the  student  must  re¬ 
ceive  this  exjjerience  is  in  the  high 
school.  Just  as  the  fundamentals  of 
marching  and  concert  band  are  acquired 
in  high  school,  so  should  it  be  with  the 
technique  of  dance  band  playing.  Only 
by  making  the  dance  band  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  will  the  high 
school  music  department  be  able  to  ful¬ 
fill  this  responsibility,  and  only  then 
can  it  boast  of  a  complete  music  pro¬ 
gram. 


Religious  Music 

(Continued  from  page  .'16) 

premise.  Hymns  and  anthems  can  and 
will  be  enjoyed  when  they  are  per¬ 
formed  well  as  they  were  meant  to  be 
performed.  “Cheap”  settings  for  sacred 
words  only  distress  the  serious  listener, 
instead  of  providing  spiritual  nurture; 
and  poor  quality  offends,  rather  than 
attracts,  new  listeners. 

Regrettably,  much  religious  music  be¬ 
ing  recorded  today  falls  short  of  these 
standards.  In  my  brief  experience  as  a 
student  member  of  the  staff  of  WMUU 
and  WMUU-FM  (the  commercially-op¬ 
erated  radio  stations  of  Bob  Jones  Uni¬ 
versity  ) ,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  high 
|)ercentage  of  commercial  religious  re¬ 
cordings  which  the  music  programming 
department  must  reject  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  our  reputation  as  a  “quality  music 
station”. 

A  word  about  program  types  might  be 
in  order.  Radio’s  psychology  of  intimacy 
makes  the  devotional  program  a  “nat¬ 
ural”.  Music  on  such  a  broadcast  is  used 
to  catch  attention  and  to  help  hold  it 
through  the  devotional  talk.  A  program 
of  Scripture  and/or  religious  poetry  with 
organ,  piano,  or  other  appre^riate  in¬ 
strumental  music  is  also  fairly  common. 
Either  of  these  types  may  be  done  “live” 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Re¬ 
corded  music  may  be  used  also,  but  it  is 
generally  inadvisable  to  mix  recorded 
and  “live”  music  within  the  same  pro¬ 
gram;  usually  the  contrast  will  be  ob¬ 
vious. 

The  recorded  sacred  music  concert  has 
proved  to  be  quite  popular  in  areas 
where  it  has  been  tried-  With  a  little 
planning,  such  a  broadcast  can  become 
a  veritable  “sermon  in  song”.  Programs 
featuring  i  choir  with  guest  soloists  may 
be  undertaken  by  a  church  with  ade¬ 
quate  personnel,  but  such  elaborate 
broadcasts  require  much  rehearsal  in 
order  to  be  worthwhile.  A  simple  pro¬ 
gram  well  done  is  much  more  desirable 
than  a  complicated  program  poorly  pro¬ 
duced. 

Radio  and  television  are  exceptional 
media  for  a  ministry  of  music.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  in  virtually  every  communi¬ 
ty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  increasing 
number  of  qualified  musicians  will  re- 
s|)ond  to  the  challenges  of  religious  mu¬ 
sic  broadcasting. 

The  End 


Reverse  Psychology 

“I’m  warning  you,”  said  the  exasper¬ 
ated  piano  teacher  to  his  pupil,  “if  you 
don’t  behave  yourself.  I’ll  tell  your  par¬ 
ents  you  have  taleat,** 
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Every  teacher  of  young  people  should  study  this  article  — 


A  Plan  For  Self-Improvement 
Do  You  Have  One? 


By  Dr.  V^ictor  Weidensec 
Chairman,  Fine  Arts 
Black  Hills  Teachers  College 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota 
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Why  g  Self'Improvement  Plan 
for  You? 

There  arc  several  reasons  why  you,  as 
an  instrumental  music  teacher,  need  a 
self-improvement  plan. 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  those  who 
do  their  job  best  are  those  who  generally 
advance  the  fastest,  and  eventually  get 
the  best  positions.  This  is  true  in  teach¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  most  other  endeavors. 
It  is  thus,  just  PI^IN  BUSI¬ 

NESS  to  have  a  program  of  .self-im¬ 
provement  for  yourself  which  will  help 
you  lx*come  lietter  trained  and  thus 
secure  the  Ijetter  positions. 

Second,  I’m  sure  that  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  through  your  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  that  you  are  deficient  in  your 
knowledge  about  the  subject  y(»u  teach. 
You  probably  have  found  yourself  com¬ 
plaining  that  there  are  so  many  things 
you  IX)  NOT  know  that  you  som;'t'mes 
wonder  how  you  are  able  to  get  a 
teaching  position  in  the  first  place.  In 
other  words,  you  feel  inadequately 
trained! 

Third,  you  probably  have  lieen  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  in  your  teaching 
which  you  could  not  solve  and  you  asked 
yours<>lf  HOW  is  the  best  way  to  solve 
them.  You  were  curious,  as  all  good 
teachers  should  be,  about  a  certain  facet 
of  your  training.  The  chances  are  that 
you  were  curious  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  another  problem  appeared  and 
you  did  not  have  time  to  think  about 
that  which  stirred  your  curiosity.  If  you 
had  a  planned  self-improvement  pro¬ 
gram  perhaps  this  problem,  over  which 
you  were  curious,  would  have  been 
solved  because  of’your  organized  study. 


With  thesi’  three  reasons  for  having 
a  self-improvement  plan  I  believe  I  can 
now  offer  a  plan  which  can  be  followed 
by  all  who  teach  instrumental  music. 
This  plan  does  not  include  attend  ince  at 
anv  formally  organized  education  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  summer  school  ses.sions, 
special  clinics,  or  workshops.  It  is  my 
lielief  that  each  of  you  can  set  up  a  plan 
for  self-improvement  designed  for  your 
own  needs  and  within  your  own  tim- 
limitations.  5>0,  if  you  are  ambitious 
and  want  to  become  better  trained  so 
you  can  move  ahead  in  the  profes.sion; 
or,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  inadequate 
in  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
needed  in  your  position;  or,  if  you  are 
iust  curious  because  you  would  like  to 
learn  some  of  the  ansssers  before  the 
questions  arise;  reat\  on  and  perhaps 
vou  will  get  an  idea  or  two  which  will 
Ik*  of  benefit  to  you. 

How  to  Organize  Your  Own 
Self-Improvement  Plan? 

There  are  several  stepis  which  you 
should  follow  so  that  you  can  get  a  suc¬ 
cessful  start. 

First,  take  inventoiy  of  yourself  as  to 
your  shortcomings  as  a  music  teacher. 

Second,  become  very  cognizant  of 
these  shortcomings  to  the  point  where 
you  want  to  do  something  about  them! 

Third,  turn  in  your  crying  towel  and 
admit  to  yourself  that  you  do  have  weak- 
nes.ses  and  then  find  time  in  which  you 
can  studv  to  correct  them.  You  will  have 
to  check  yourself  during  the  day  and 
find  out  just  how  much  time  you  do 
waste  and  resolve  th't  t'vs  t’n*  will  now 
be  spent  on  a  productive  self-improve¬ 
ment  plan. 


Fourth,  become  positive  in  your  think¬ 
ing.  Believe  that  you  can  do  something  [ 
to  better  yourself.  Convince  yourself  that  * 
you  CAN  and  WILL  improve  through 
a  planned  self-improvement  program. 

Fifth,  set  up  your  own  particular  self- 
improvement  plan.  This  step  is  the  cru¬ 
cial  one  and  can  only  be  taken  after  the 
previous  four  have  been  completed. 
When  organizing  a  plan  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  I  would  suggest  that  you  follow 
these  four  steps  in  order  to  as.sure  a  well 
planned  program :  ( 1 )  Decide  on  how 
much  time  you  can  devote  to  the  study; 

(2)  Decide  on  what  topic  you  would 
like  to  study  making  sure  that  whatever 
topic  you  choose  can  be  covered  in  the 
time  allowed  for  study;  (3)  Write  out 
a  brief  outline  covering  WHAT  you 
plan  to  study  and  WHEN  you  plan  to 
do  the  studying.  This  would  be  some¬ 
what  like  the  scope  and  sequence  plan 
you  make  for  use  in  teaching  your  stud¬ 
ents  in  school;  and,  (4)  .Start  work  with¬ 
out  any  further  “txitting  it  off  until  to¬ 
morrow"  philosophy. 

.So  the  arti«  le  will  be  of  more  use  to 
the  read«*r  I  am  now  going  to  .suggest 
some  broad  study  areas  in  which.  I’m 
sure,  each  of  us  who  is  teaching  music 
will  be  able  to  find  some  degree  of 
weakness  in  our  training.  These  broad 
areas  will  be  called  “areas  of  study’’  and 
will  be  extensive  enough  to  include 
top'cs  for  study  for  even  the  best  trained 
individual.  These  “areas  of  study’’  are: 

(1)  Gnns’th  in  the  Cultural  and  His¬ 
torical  Knowledges  about  Music;  (2) 
Profes.sional  Growth  in  Music  Educa- 
'"on;  and  (3)  The  Des-elopment  of  Per¬ 
forming  Technic. 
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what  is  Included  in  Each  of  the 
"Areas  of  Study"? 


I  will  now  take  these  “areas”  and  give 
suggestions  as  to  what  would  constitute 
the  subject  matter  of  each.  I  will  also 
give  some  general  suggestions  as  to  how 
you  might  go  about  setting  up  a  self- 
improvement  plan  in  each  of  the  “areas”. 

Growth  in  the  Cultural  and  Historical 
Knowledges  about  Music:  This  first 
“  irea  of  study”  could  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggested  topics;  (1)  A  study  of 
the  periods  in  music  history;  ( 2 )  A  study 
of  the  lives  of  famous  composers;  (3)  A 
study  of  the  development  of  musical  in- 
siruments;  and,  (4)  A  study  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  theories  of  musical  composition. 


I  would  recommend  that  you  build  a 
library  of  your  own  which  would  include 
biographies  of  great  musicians,  histories 
of  music,  recordings  of  great  music,  and 
music  dictionaries.  These  would  prove 
to  Ik*  of  great  value  to  you  as  reference 
material  in  your  teaching  and  in  future 
self-improvement  studies  in  this  “area”. 


Professional  Growth  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion:  This  second  “area  of  study”  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  YOU  as  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profes.sion.  It  is  not  as  formally 
organized  as  the  previous  one  but  it  does 
take  planning  and  study  on  the  part  of 
the  student  who  is  s«*rious  in  wanting  to 
trecome  more  profes.sional.  In  this  “area 
of  study”  could  hr*  found  the  following 
topics:  (1)  Reading  the  latest  Irooks  on 
music  education;  I  would  suggest  that 
each  year  you  plan  to  read  several  o^  the 
latest  lKX)ks  having  to  do  with  music 
education.  A  further  recommendation 
would  Ik*  that  you  purchase  these  lK>oks 
and  add  them  to  your  professional  lib¬ 
rary  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
lawyer  or  dtKtor  add  to  their  library 
each  year.  (2)  Attending  concerts  of 
public  school  groups  other  than  your 
own  as  well  as  attending  concerts  pre- 
s<*nted  by  professional  perforniers;  I 
would  suggest  that  you  make  it  a  point 
to  find  out  when  other  concerts  are  be¬ 
ing  presented  in  your  area  and  that  you 
s»*t  the  dates  on  a  calendar  with  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  going  to-  attend 
these  |)erformances  as  a  part  of  your 
s»*lf-improvement  plan.  Also,  if  possible, 
join  the  local  area  community  concert 
series  and  plan  to  attend  each  perform¬ 
ance.  (3)  Subscribe  to  and  n*ad  several 
professional  magazines  and  journals;  I 
would  .suggest  that  you  take  several  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines  during  the  year. 
When  you  receive  the  publication  read 
it  thoroughly  and  clip  out  articles  that 
you  find  most  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive,  and  file  them.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
plan  to  go  through  your  files  and  read 
these  articles  again  and  I  am  sure  that 
vou  will  find  your  teaching  becoming 
more  effective.  (4)  Joining  and  lK*com- 
ing  active  in  the  professional  music  edu¬ 


cation  organi/.ations  that  lK*st  fit  your 
needs;  I  would  urge  you  to  join  the 
professional  music  organization  of  your 
state  as  well  as  the  national  ones  that 
best  fit  your  needs.  After  you  have  joined 
liecome  an  active  memlK*r  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  state  meetings,  and  if  pos.sible 
the  regional  and  national  meetings.  You 
will  find  that  these  professional  contacts 
will  stimulate  your  thinking  and  provide 
you  with  information  which  will  help 
vou  beome  a  much  better  teacher. 


Development  of  Performance  Tech¬ 
nic:  This  third  “area  of  study”  includes 
the  development  of  the  technical  skills 
directly  concerned  with  the  production 
of  music.  This  is  the  “area”  in  which  I 
find  most  experienced  teachers  feel  is 
their  greatest  weakness.  I  believe  that  a 
high  percentage  of  in.strumental  music 
teachers  who  attend  summer  sessions 
come  with  the  primary-  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  teaching  and  p<'r- 
forming  ability  on  the  various  instni- 
ments  used  in  the  band  and  orchestra. 
The  one  topic  for  study  in  the  “area” 
would  be:  Private  study  on  the  musical 
instruments  so  that  you  will  be  familiar 
with  each.  I  would  suggest  that  you  trv' 
to  spend  at  least  a  year  on  each  of  the 
instruments  that  you  cannot  play  so  that 
you  can  become  familiar  with  it,  Imth 
as  a  performer  and  as  a  teacher.  If  pos¬ 
sible  secure  the  help  of  a  competent 
teacher,  even  though  the  les.sons  may  Ik* 
few  and  far  between,  because  he  will 
Ik*  able  to  guide  your  training  and  point 
out  errors  you  may  Ik;  making  as  you 
progress.  I  would  suggest  that  you  rent 
an  instrument  from  a  music  store  if  you 
do  not  have  one  of  your  own.  You  should 
set  up  a  daily  schedule  for  practice  and 
stick  to  it.  The  daily  practice  periods 
need  not  be  long  but  they  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  concentrated  thought  on  the 
instrument  and  its  playing  problems.  If 
you  would  set  up  such  a  self-improve¬ 
ment  plan  and  follow  it  through  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  become  a  much 
better  teacher  because  of  your  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  you  are  teaching.  In  this  ca.se  the 
subject  matter  is  being  that  of  teaching 
students  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 


Conclusions 


Becoming  better  prepared 'through  fol¬ 
lowing  a  planned  self-improvement  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  outlined  above  is  just 
PI^IN  GCX)D  BUSINESS  for  the  am¬ 
bitious  music  teacher  who  wishes  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  profes.sion.  It  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  who  is  cognizant  of  his 
weaknes.ses  and  is  able  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gra'Ti  to  overcome  them  that  is  on  the 
way  up,  and  who,  in  a  few  years,  is  the 
one  that  has  the  top  position  with  the 
top  salary. 


also  important  to  the  teacher  who  is  al¬ 
ready  situated  in  a  position  that  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  him  but  who  feels  that  he  is 
inadequate  in  his  training  or  in  his 
teaching  ability.  This  person  can  study 
and  become  a  better  teacher  and;  con¬ 
sequently,  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
music  education  of  the  children  in  his 
classro<im. 


So  in  conclusion  let  me  ask  one  ques¬ 
tion,  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  SELF-IM¬ 
PROVEMENT  PLAN? 


The  End 


Flying  Music  Merchants 

Wings  Kings  To  Store 


?'■  "  »'.lV  ' 


"From  factory  to  dealer  by  plane"  it  the 
motto  used  by  Phil  Herter,  music  merchont  ot 
Bay  City,  Michigan. 


When  Sales  Manager  Clem  Frak  of 
the  H.  N.  White  Company  gets  a  call 
from  Bay  City,  Michigan,  he  knows  that 
a  quickly  needed  order  of  King  band 
instruments  will  soon  Ik*  making  the 
Cleveland  to  Bay  City  trip  by  private 
plane. 

Arrangements  are  n\ad«-  to  have  the 
instruments  at  the  Downtown  Lakefront 
Airport  in  Cleveland.  As  .soon  as  the 
small  craft  has  pulled  to  a  stop,  Pilot- 
Music  Dealer  Phil  Herter  steps  smartly 
out  and  begins  packing  instruments  into 
the  plane. 

This  picture  was  taken  one  windy  day 
at  the  airport  —  with  Clem  Frak  (in 
hat)  wondering  how  all  these  band  in- 
strument.s,  including  ‘the  Sousaphone, 
would  fit  into  the  small  plane.  They  did. 

Phil  Herter  runs  the  successful  Music 
Center  in  Bay  C.ity,  and  .says  piloting 
his  own  airplane  gives  him  a  flexibility 
that  helps  him  give  lK*tter  service  to 
customers  and  schwds  in  his  area. 


Success  ...  At  Last 


Modern  man  is  one  who  drives  a 
mortgaged  car  over  a  l)ond-financed 
highway  on  credit-card  gas. 


Speech-Making 


Such  self-improvement  programs  are 


Rules  for  making  a  speech;  Get  up; 
speak  up;  shut  up;  sit  down. 
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flCCORDIOn  BRIEFS 


A  d«vot«d  •Kctut«v«ly  to 

tH«  Accordion  Toochon  Guild,  Inc 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Thr  time  is  again  approaching  for 
Spring  festivals  and  many  fine  ac¬ 
cordion  festivals  are  being  planned  for 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Flor¬ 
ida  Accordion  Teachers’  Association 
will  present  their  annual  Festival  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  mid-April.  A  large  in- 
crea.se  in  enrollment  is  expected.  Solo¬ 
ists,  duos,  trios,  quartets,  easembles  and 
hands  will  participate.  Guest  artists  will 
be  Joe  Biviano  and  Anthony  Mecca  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Biviano  is  well  known 
as  an  artist,  composer,  arranger,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  New  York  Accordion  Sym¬ 
phony,  NBC  staff  member  and  owner 
of  the  Biviano  Accordion  Center  in 
New  York.  He  is  particularly  well 
known  in  the  field  of  Latin-American 
music.  Anthony  Mecca  is  a  well  known 
artist,  instructor  and  is  associated  with 


Mr.  Biviano  in  his  school. 

The  eighteenth  annual  Southwestern 
Accordion  Festival,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Louis  Ronchetto,  is  scheduled 
for  April  29th  at  the  Classen  High 
School  Auditorium,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  guest  artist-adjudicator  will  be 
Charles  Nunzio  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Nunzio  is  a  well  known  and  popular 
figure  in  Oklahoma  —  is  one  of  the 
finest  exponents  of  the  bellows  shake, 
having  mastered  this  art  to  perfection 
through  his  studies  with  the  late  Pietro 
Frosini.  Mr.  Nunzio  has  to  his  credit 
many  fine  original  accordion  composi¬ 
tions,  arrangements,  instruction  books 
and  conducts  a  large  accordion  school 
in  Nutley,  New  Jersey.  He  has  presented 
fine  concerts  throughout  the  country 
for  many  years  and  has  presented  fine 
lectures  at  the  ATG  workshops. 

The  Southwestern  Festival  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  its  kind,  having  originated 
in  1940  with  Anthony  Galla-Rini  as  the 
first  guest  artist.  Charles  Nunzio  wrill 
also  adjudicate  the  State  Olympics  the 
same  day.  The  two  top  winners  of  the 
State  Olympics  will  compete  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  AAA  Olympics  and  the  winner 
of  the  National  Olympic  will  compete 
in  the  World  Contest  (CIA)  in  Italy  in 
the  fall. 

Alfred  Mayer,  of  Morristown,  New 
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Jersey,  is  celebrating  his  tenth  year  a.s 
accordion  instructor  at  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  and  for  ten  years  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Recreation  Department 
of  Union  Township,  Union,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Mayer  is  well  known  as  a  composer 
and  arranger  and  has  had  published 
maay  fine  instruction  books  on  ac¬ 
cordion.  He  also  operates  several  fine 
studios  in  New  Jersey. 

Anthony  Galla-Rini,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  loved  persons  in  th« 
accordion  field,  will  celebrate  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  a  professional  accordion¬ 
ist  this  year.  Bom  in  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  1904,  be  began  his  professional 
career  in  Colorado  Springs  in  191 1.  The 
son  of  a  well  known  band  master,  he 
mastered  practically  every  instrument 
and  in  his  vaudeville  days  used  over 
twenty  instruments  in  his  act.  This 
thorough  understanding  of  all  instru¬ 
ments  has  been  responsible  for  his  splen¬ 
did  transcriptions  and  arrangements 
for  accordion.  He  has  composed  much 
original  literature  for  accordion,  includ¬ 
ing  his  well  known  “Concerto  in  G  Min¬ 
or”  which  he  has  performed  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Denver 
Symphony,  Oklahoma  City  University 
Symphony  and  many  other  orchestras. 
He  has  for  many  years  been  known  as 
the  worlds  foremost  accordionist.  He 
has  concertized  throughout  this  country, 
Canada  and  Europe  for  many  years.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  presenting  Clin¬ 
ics  and  Master  Classes  and  is  much  in 
demand  as  an  adjudicator.  He  has  spent 
much  time  helping  perfect  the  ac¬ 
cordion  and  has  given  freely  of  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  to  many  teachers  through 
out  the  country.  His  activities  planned 
for  this  year  will  include  concert  ap¬ 
pearances,  lectures  and  master  classes, 
accordion  symphony  or  ensemble  coach¬ 
ing,  adjudicating  and  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  —  including  special  problems  of 
teachers.  He  may  be  contacted  at  627 
East  Colorado  St.,  Glendale  5,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Leo  Scheer,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
accepted  the  post  as  Conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Abilene. 
Texas.  Mr.  Scheer  is  well  known  in  the 
accordion  field  for  his  excellent  con¬ 
ducting  and  has  conducted  fine  accor¬ 
dion  symphonies.  He  has  given  excel¬ 
lent  lectures  on  conducting  —  with 
practical  demonstrations  —  at  the  ATG 
annual  workshops.  This  summer  he 
plans  to  present  Seminars  on  “The 
Basic  Arts  of  Interpretation  and  Con¬ 
ducting”  and  is  convinced  there  is  need 
for  such  work  in  the  accordion  field.  He 
is  preparing  a  brochure  which  will  be 
available  to  any  one  interested  and  he 
may  be  contacted  at  4057  Stratford, 
Abilene,  Texas.  Mr.  Scheer  has  con¬ 
ducted  many  symphony  orchestras  and 
his  lectures  on  conducting  are  interest¬ 
ing,  entertaining  and  informative. 
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.  American 
Accordionists' 
Association 


By  Elsie  M.  Bennett 
Chairman 

Composers  Commissioning  Committee 
American  Accordionists’  Association 


My  Interviews  With 

Wallingford  Riegger  and 
The  Story  of  Cooper  Square 

(Some  interesting  facts  leading  to  its 
commissioning  and  creation) 

The  American  Accordionists  Associa¬ 
tion’s  second  commissioned  work,  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  accordion  has  been 
published  by  Pietro  Deiro  Publications. 
Entitled  “Cooper  Square,”  it  is  a  three- 
part  song  form  from  the  pen  of  Walling¬ 
ford  Riegger,  famous  American  com¬ 
poser.  (The  first  AAA-commissioned 
composition  was  “Prelude  and  Dance,” 
by  Paul  Creston,  also  published  by  Pie¬ 
tro  Deiro  Publications,  New  York). 

The  task  of  soliciting  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  composers  to  create  a  composition 
for  a  specific  instrument  is  a  difficult 
one  at  best,  since  such  greats  as  Creston 
and  Riegger  are  continuously  engaged  in 
working  on  commissions,  often  years  in 
advance,  and  thus  have  more  work  than 
they  can  conveniently  perform. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  I  will 
endeavor  to  acquaint  the  accordion 
fraternity  with  many  of  the  detailed 
events  which  led  to  Mr.  Riegger’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  AAA  commission,  and 
also  some  of  the  interesting  facets  of  his 
accomplishments,  his  personality,  and 
his  life. 

When  I  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Riegger, 
suggesting  an  interview,  I  felt  that  my 
request  would  not  be  treated  lightly,  as 
his  reputation  is  famous  as  a  pioneer  of 
modem  music,  and  as  one  who  enjoys 
discovering  new  ways  and  means  of 
writing  music.  My  letter  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  recording  of  the  Bach  Toc¬ 
cata  in  D-Minor,  performed  by  Charles 
Magnante,  which,  it  was  later  revealed, 
Mr.  Riegger  enjoyed  immensely.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  worldwide  reputation  as  the 
‘Dean  of  American  Music,’  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  that,  considering  all  of  the  factors 
involved,  I  would  get  an  affirmative 
reply.  Fortunately,  my  expectations  be¬ 
came  realities  and  the  interview  was 
granted. 


When  ushered  into  Mr.  Riegger’s 
presence,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
meet  a  grand  old  gentleman  who  look¬ 
ed  amazingly  young  for  his  72  years, 
and  one  whose  friendliness,  sparkling 
personality,  repartee  and  sense  of  humor 
were  readily  apparent.  In  fact,  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  direct  antithesis  of  what 
I  had  imagined,  as  the  image  of  him 
which  I  had  constmeted  in  my  mind 
represented  a  serene,  stoical  person  — 
one  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  radical 
turn  that  music  took  in  the  somewhat 
unrestful  period  between  1920  and  1940. 

It  was  quite  interesting  to  leam  that 
Mr.  Riegger  had  never  heard  an  ac¬ 
cordion  performance,  except  on  the 
vaudeville  stage.  His  keen  openminded¬ 
ness  was  reflected  in  his  immediate 
wilKngness  to  see  a  modem  accordion, 
and  hear  a  number  of  worthwhile  sel¬ 
ections  played  on  the  instmment.  'Thus 
our  first,  brief  interview  came  to  an  end. 

Our  next  meeting  was  less  formal  and 
more  to  the  point.  I  brought  a  modern 
accordion  along  with  me,  together  with 
a  number  of  recordings  by  outstanding 
accordion  virtuosos.  Discussions  knew 
no  bounds.  Mr.  Riegger  expressed  one 
opinion  with  which  I  did  not  agree;  i.e., 
he  remarked  that  since  a  wind  instm¬ 


ment  performer  has  a  more  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  his  instmment  (as  he  actually 
blows  into  it),  his  emotions  may  pos¬ 
sibly  figure  more  strongly  than  with  an 
instmment  which  is  powered  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  colunm  of  air,  such  as  an  or¬ 
gan  or  accordion.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  accordionist’s  emotions  can  be 
easily  incorporated  into  his  performance 
by  his  manipulations  of  the  bellows,  I 
pointed  out. 

We  also  discussed  tonality.  Mr.  Rieg¬ 
ger  was  quick  to  emphasize  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  key  does  not  ne- 
cessiarily  mean  the  complete  negation 
of  ‘music,’  as  some  authorities  appear 
to  believe,  but  rather  it  presents  much 
potential  enrichment  so  that  many  new 
and  varied  tonalities,  with  new  possibili¬ 
ties  of  texture  —  both  harmonic  and 
polyphonic  —  may  result.  It  was  quite 
easy  to  agree  with  his  premise,  as  this 
is  not  only  a  historical  development,  but 
it  is  tmly  expressive  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  —  and  we  lose  nothing  of  the 
universally  human  in  the  process.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  I  gave 
Mr.  Riegger  a  few  pointers  on  playing 
the  accordion,  outlined  its  capabilities 
(Turn  to  page  69) 


VNtVeRSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  BAND  MAKING 
FINAL  PLANS  FOR  RUSSIAN  TOUR 


Will  Visit  Other  European 

Nations  Plus  Egypt 

ANN  ARBOR  —  Passports  to  Russia 
and  other  foreign  countries,  “shots”  at 
the  Health  Service  and  the  many  other 
details  involved  in  overseas  travel  are 
high  on  the  agenda  for  94  University 
of  Michigan  students. 

They  are  the  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Symphony  Band  which,  under  the 
direction  of  William  D.  Revelli,  will 
leave  Feb.  18  for  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  several  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  certain  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries. 

The  band  will  be  traveling  until  the 
end  of  May  under  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  with 
all  of  the  expenses  covered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Special  International  Program 
for  Cultural  Presentation.  Plaas  for  a 
concert  in  New  York  City’s  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Friday,  June  2,  to  mark  the 
band’s  return  to  this  country,  are  being 
developed. 

A  definite  itinerary  for  the  Symphony 
Band  is  being  planned  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  but  exact  dates  and  places 
must  await  word  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  the  length  of  time  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  concerts  which  will  l)e  s<  hcduled 


within  the  USSR.  Once  this  informa¬ 
tion  reaches  Washington,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  concerts  in  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and 
Roumania  will  be  surveyed.  Egypt  is 
definitely  on  the  schedule  and  other  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
area  will  be  completed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  . 

Travel  arrangements  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy,  a  non-profit 
organization  chartered  by  Congress  and 
located  in  New  York  City,  which  pro¬ 
vides  administrative  services  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Department  of  State. 

It  was  ANTA’s  advisory  committee 
which  recommended  the  University’s 
Symphony  Band  for  the  cultural  ex¬ 
change  program,  a  recommendation  that 
was  accepted  by  the  State  Department 
and  which  also  received  the  approval 
of  the  proper  authorities  within  the 
USSR.  'The  U-M  Symphony  Band  is 
the  first  university  band  to  be  invited 
for  such  a  tour. 

A  doctor  and  nurse,  two  interpreters 
from  the  Department  of  Slavic  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literatures  and  a  faculty 
member  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  party.  In  all  the  group  will  num¬ 
ber  104. 
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By  Dr.  Arthur  L.  WUlianu,  A.B.A.,  CBJ).N.A. 

A  Section  I>«Tot»d  ExcluiivslY  to  tho 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NAHONAL  ASSOCIATION 


FRANK  PKRSOL  FLECm  NAmNAl  PRFSIDBIT 


"Meel  Our  New  President' 


Frank  A.  Pi«*rsol  is  asstM'iatc  profes¬ 
sor  of  iiuisir  and  director  of  bands  at 
Iowa  State  University.  He  was  educated 
at  (Irinnell  College  and  the  State  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Iowa  where  he  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  1943. 

Piersol  came  to  Iowa  State  with  a 
wide  background  in  the  field  of  high 
school  music,  having  taught  for  15  years 
in  high  schools  from  class  D  to  class 
A.A  in  size.  During  that  time  his  gnmps. 
toncert  bands,  marching  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  were  consistent  championship 
winners  in  the  state  contest  seri<*s. 

In  1948  he  joined  the  staff  of  th«- 
music  department  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  has  charge  of  all  band 
activities.  Organizations  which  he  con¬ 
ducts  are  the  concert  band,  \^artity  band, 
marching  band  and  athletic  or  pep 
band. 

Piersol  is  much  in  demand  as  a  guest 
conductor  for  festivals  and  concerts, 
guest  lecturer  on  other  college  campuses, 
and  as  judge  of  music  contests.  He  has 
ser\'ed  in  the.se  capaciti<‘s  in  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota.  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
.\rkansas,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  C.olorado, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Tennes.see,  Wyoming,  In¬ 
diana,  Montana,  laniiiiana,  Dt'laware, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  C'alifornia.  He  has 
ionducted  all-state  bands  in  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Minne.sota,  Wis<onsin,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Wyoming,  Utah,  U.olorado. 

A  frequent  contributor  to  musical 
magazines,  his  articles  have  lM*«*n  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN  ’ 
and  the  “INSTRUMENTALIST"  as 
well  as  in  the  state  publications  “THE 
IOWA  BANDMASTER”  and  the 
“IOWA  MUSIC  EDUCATOR”.  A 
new  series  of  marching  band  shows  by 
Piersol  have  recently  Ireen  jniblished 
and  are  receiving  wide  acceptance  in 
the  high  school  field. 

Five  sound  and  color  films  of  the 
Iowa  State  University  Marching  Rand 
have  been  made  and  are  in  national 
distrilHition.  The  latest  film  makes  use 
<»f  a  new  recording  tiH-hnique  utilizing 


a  roving  win*l«*ss  microphone  for  Itetter 
pic  kup  from  the  field.  The  concept  Ixuid 
makes  frequent  telc-vision  appc-arances 
over  the  Iowa  State  University  tele\i- 
sion  .station,  W01-T\’. 

Recently  Piersol  has  done  the  original 
musical  _  scores  for  s<*\eral  motion  pic¬ 
ture's  prcxlucc'd  on  the  campus  of  Iowa 


FRANK  A.  PIERSOL 


Pratident,  Collag*  Sand  Diractors  Notional 
Association  for  1961-1962. 


Slate  University,  These  musical  Itack- 
grounds  are  rehearsc'd  and  recordcnl  by 
memlx'rs  of  the  Iowa  State  University 
('oncert  Band. 

Piersol  has  Iteen  active  in  professional 
circles  in  the  state,  having  sers'ccl  as 
president  of  the  Iowa  Bandmaster  As¬ 
sociation,  and  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Music  Educators  .Asscx'iation.  He  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  two-year  term  as 
prc'sident  of  the  Iowa  Music  Educators 
.Vssociation  and  sc'rved  for  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  North  ('entral  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  College  Band  Directors*  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  He  is  a  memix'r  of 
Phi  Mu  .Mphn,  national  music  fratern¬ 
ity,  and  Cardinal  Key,  honorary  society 


for  outstanding  service  to  campus  ai- 
livities.  He  was  rei  enlly  elected  to  mem- 
iN'rship  in  the  American  Bandmasters' 
.A.s.sociation  and  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  C-ollege  Band  Directors  National 
A.ss(M'iation. 


With  a  record  attendance  of  275  ac¬ 
tive  and  associate  members,  the  11th 
National  Me«*ting  of  the  Carllege  Band 
Directors  National  Association  was  a 
huge  success  as  engineered  by  retiring 
National  President  James  Neilson  of 
Oklahoma  C’ity  University,  Oklahoma 
C'ity,  Oklahoma.  The  three  day  meeting 
concluded  with  the  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  Board  of  Directors  at  which  time 
preliminary  planning  was  made  for  the 
1 2th  National  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
('onrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois 
on  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  D<‘- 
cember  1^17-18,  1962.  * 

Elected  to  National  Vice  President 
is  Keith  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Bands. 
^'ale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Re¬ 
appointed  National  Secretary-Treasurer 
is  C'harles  Minelli,  Director  of  Bands, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  Honor¬ 
ary  Life  President  is  William  D.  Revelli. 
Lniversitv  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Appointed  to  ser\e  during  this  bien¬ 
nium  as  Chainnen  of  National  Commit¬ 
tees  are  the  following: 

Steering  Committee:  Keith  Wilson. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Committee  on  Tonal  Research:  James 
Neilson,  Oklahoma  City  University,  Ok- 
I  ihoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Committee  on  Instrumentation  of  the 
Symfihonic  Band:  William  D.  Revelli. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arixir, 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Original  Music  for 
Band:  William  Schaefer,  University  of 
.Southern  California,  Ix>s  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Committee  on  Public  Relations:  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Williams,  Olx'rlin  College,  Ob- 
erlin,  Ohio. 


Committee  on  Awards  and  Commis¬ 
sions:  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Committee  on  Published  Music  for 
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B  nd:  Karl  M.  Holvik,  Iowa  State 
T  achers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Committee  on  Original  Band  Manu- 
sciipt  Rental  Library:  George  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen, 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Membership:  Keith 
Wilson,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Other  committees  and  assignments 
for  which  further  armouncement  will  be 
made  later  include:  Constitution;  Band 
Music  (published  or  in  hands  of  pub- 
lisliers)  Available  on  Rental;  Manuscript 
Band  Accompaniments  for  Solos;  March¬ 
ing  Band;  and  Conductors  Workshop. 

DIVISION  CHAIRMEN 

Elected  to  carry  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  local,  state  and  division  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association  are  the  following, 
as  of  December  18,  1960: 

EAST  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  Joseph  Contino,  U.  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Vice  Chairman:  Jonathan  Elkus,  Le¬ 
high  U.,  Bethlehem,  Penna. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Marice  W.  Stith, 
Syracuse  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Division  Meeting:  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  (date  to  be  announced  later)  with 
Columbia  U.,  Fordham  U.  and  City 
College  of  N.  Y.  joint  hosts. 

Representative,  Original  Music  for 
Band  Committee:  C.  Raymond  Vun 
Kannon,  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

SOUTH  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  Reid  Poole,  U.  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

Vice  Chairman :  Aaron  Schmidt,  Aus¬ 
tin  Peay  State  College,  Clarkesvilic, 
Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer  (to  be  appoint¬ 
ed);  Date  and  place  of  division  meeting 
to  be  announced  later. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  Ronald  D.  Gregory,  In¬ 
diana  U.,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Vice  Chairman:  Frank  Bencriscutto, 
U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapoli.s,  Minn. 

Secretary-Trca.surer:  Mayo  Savold, 
Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Representative,  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee:  George  S.  W'escott,  Eastern  Ill¬ 
inois  U.,  Charleston,  III. 

Representative,  Original  Music  for 
Band  Committee:  Paul  W.  Whear, 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

STATE  CHAIRMEN: 

Indiana:  Earl  Dunn,  Ball  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Illinois:  Guy  M.  Duker,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  III. 

Iowa:  Weston  Noble,  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa. 

Michigan:  Norman  Dietz,  Central 
Michigan  State  College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan. 
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Minnesota:  Frank  Bencriscutto,  U.  of 
Minne.sota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

North  Dakota:  Michael  Polovitz,  U. 
of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Ohio:  Edward  L.  Masters,  Kent  State 
U.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Nebraska:  Donald  A.  I.,enfz,  U.  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

South  Dakota:  Kenneth  W.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D. 

Wiscoasin:  I>'o  J.  Christy,  Wisconsin 
State  College,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

SOUTH  M'EST  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  J.  Frank  Elsas.s,  L'.  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas 

Vice  Chairman:  Hiram  H.  Henry, 
Oklahoma  State  U.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Frank  W.  Baird, 
U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Division  Meeting:  Austin,  Texas,  De- 
cemfjer  8-9,  1961,  Frank  ELsass,  U.  of 
Texas,  Host. 

STATE  CHAIRMEN: 

Arkansas:  Richard  A.  Worthington, 
U.  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Kansas:  Albert  W.  Hodges,  South¬ 
western  College,  Winfield,  Kan. 

Colorado:  Ralph  E.  Strouf,  U.  of 
Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mis.souri:  Charles  Emmons,  U.  of 
Mis.souri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

New  Mexico:  Melvin  A.  Hill.  N. 
Mexico  Highlands  U,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Oklahoma;  Leonard  H.  Haug,  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Texas:  James  A.  Jacobsen,  Texas 
Christian  U.,  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

NORTH  WEST  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  James  A.  Eversole,  Mon¬ 
tana  State  U.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Vice  Chairman:  R.  David  Mis.sal, 
Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello,  Id. 

Secretary-Trea.surer:  Maurice  W. 

Brennen,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Division  Meeting  —  JOINT  MEET¬ 
ING  WITH  WEST  DIVISION:  San 
Franci.sco,  California,  December  14-16, 
1961,  Edwin  C.  Kruth,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  Host. 

WEST  DIVISION: 

Chairman:  Edwin  C.  Kruth,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

V'ice  Chairman:  Robert  M.  Fleury, 
Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  James  R.  Jorg¬ 
enson,  U.  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Division  Meeting:  JOINT  MEET¬ 
ING  WITH  NORTH  WEST  DIVI¬ 
SION:  San  Francisco,  California,  De¬ 
cember  14-16,  1961,  Edwin  C.  Kmth, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  Host. 

The  End 


Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 


Monty  Irving  and  Frances  Wood  are  two 
outstanding  professionai  organists.  They 
are  versatile  at  both  the  pipe  and  elec¬ 
tronic  type  organs.  They  are  equaiiy  versed 
in  ciassicai,  secuiar,  and  popuiar  music. 
Readers  of  their  column,  or  music  publish¬ 
ers  may  write  direct  to  these  two  artists  by 
addressing  their  tetters  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to:  Monty  Irving.  717  Oneida  St., 
Joliet,  Illinois  .  .  .  The  ^itor. 


We  trust  the  publishers  of  organ  iiui- 
.sic  are  remembering  that  this  column 
goes  to  the  Editor  a  couple  of  months 
before  release.  We  have  on  our  desk  a 
folio  of  Christmas  music  we  will  hold 
till  next  fall  —  but  we  have  seen  it  on 
our  local  music  store's  racks.  You  see 
you  are  reading  this  in  February  —  we 
are  writing  it  before  Chri.stmas  —  yes, 
the  weatherman  just  said  there's  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  after  all,  we  may  have  snow 
for  Christmas!  As  we  write  this  column 
we  wonder  what  the  weather  will  be 
like  when  the  column  app.^ars  in  print! 

There’s  another  of  the  “34  Hit  Par¬ 
ade  Extras”  out  —  this  one  for  Ham¬ 
mond  Chord  Organ.  It’s_  distributed  by 
Edwin  H.  Morris  &  Co.  and  sells  for 
$2.50. 

Then  from  Mills  Music,  Inc.  we  have 
two  bits  of  music:  first  “Hi-Lites  for  the 
Hammond”.  This  is  an  interesting  b<iok- 
let  by  Eddie  Layton  —  it  contains  but 
about  five  good  standards  —  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  good  information  for  would- 
be  Hammond  organists  —  and  it  could 
help  any  organist  with  sound  effects 
and  drawbar  patterns  et  cetera.  Price 
$1.50. 

And  for  jhe  second  of  the  Mills  Mu¬ 
sic  organ  music  —  an  organ  solo  with 
all  organ  registrations  of  “The  Little 
Drummer  Boy”.  It  was  a  coincidence 
that  we  received  it,  completely  new  t(» 
us,  and  th"*  next  night  on  television  Roy 
Rogers  and  Dale  Evans  featured  it. 
Price  $1.00.  This,  too,  is  appropriate  to 
C^hristmas  but  we  have  a  hunch  it  will 
lx*  used  again  before  the  next  one. 

Well,  so  we’re  in  the  month  that  has 
a  couple  of  President’s  birthdays  and 
Valentine's  Day  and  probably  a  few 
odd  birthdays  of  your  own.  Just  a  cdiiple 
of  months  ago  it  was  rush  rush  rush  for 
Christmas  presents  —  then  a  couple  of 
months,  we  thought,  of  peace  —  but  no, 
national  holidays  are  this  month  and 
with  it  all,  appropriate  music.  Aren’t 
you  glad  you  know  some  music  that 
will  “fit”  with  each  important  day  as  it 
comes  along?  ...  or  if  you  don’t,  don’t 
you  wi.sh  you  did?  .  .  .  and  when  are  you 
going  to  get  around  to  learning  some? 

{Turn  to  page  54) 
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HATIOM  SaS  TOP  SCHOOL  BAND  OltCCTORS 
RCCIIVC  "MAC"  OH  HBC  TUtVISlOH 


Five  Men  Selected  From 

25,000  School  Directors 

SPECIAL . . .  Five  school  band  directon 
received  the  highest  national  award  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  December  31,  1960. 
Kach  of  these  men  received  a  “MAC”, 
which  is  to  school  music,  what  the 
OSCAR  is  to  motion  pictures  and  the 
KMMY  is  to  television.  A  television  au¬ 
dience  of  thirty  million  people  witnessed 
the  presentation.  The  occasion  was  the 
half-time  period  between  the  Blue  and 
Cray  All-Star  Football  teams,  tradition¬ 
ally  played  at  Montgomery,  Alabama 
on  the  last  day  of  each  year.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  carried 
the  colored  TV  show  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  award  program  lasted  exactly 
one  and  one-half  minutes.  After  the 
NBC  announcer  stated  that  the  program 


EARL  PAT  ARSERS 
"MAC"  AWARD  1960 


ROBERT  DEAN 
"MAC"  AWARD  1960 


was  to  take  place,  he  introduced  Mr. 
Roy  Martin,  Founder  of  FIRST  CHAfR 
OF  .AMERICA,  sponsor  of  the  “MAC” 
awards.  The  90-second  script  was  then 
as  follows: 

ROY  MARTIN:  . . .  “As  a  salute  to  the 
nation’s  bands,  I  present  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Magazine, 
Mr.  Forrest  McAllister,  who  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  “MAC”  awards  through  FIRST 
C:HAIR  of  AMERICA,  to  the  school 
band  directors  as  selected  by  the  “MAC” 
Award  Governing  Board.  In  the  image 
of  the  late  bandmaster,  A.  R.  McAllister 
of  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  “MAC”  extolls 
his  virtues  and  commends  the  nvipients 
for  their  effective  efforts  in  maintaining 
his  ideals  .  .  .  Now  ...  his  son,  Forrest 
McAllister.” 

McALLISTER:  .  .  .  “It  is  a  great  priv¬ 
ilege  to  present  the  “MAC”  award  to 
the  most  outstanding  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  in  the  nation  for  1960.  These  men 
were  selected  from  a  field  of  25,000. 
The  director  of  the  Alamo  Heights  High 
School  Band  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
Past  President  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association  .  .  .  EARL 
PAT  ARSERS.” 

ARSERS:  .  .  .  “Thank  You.” 
McALLISTER:  .  .  .  “The  director  <»f 
the  Spencer,  Iowa  High  School  Band, 
and  Past  President  of  the  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association  .  .  . 
ROBERT  DEAN.” 

DEAN:  .  .  .  “Thank  you.” 
McALLISTER:  . .  .  “Director  Emeritus 
of  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina  High 
.School  Band,  and  Past  President  of  the 
.American  Bandmasters  Association  .  .  . 
CAPTAIN  JAMES  IJARPER.” 
HARPER:  .  .  .  “Thank  you.” 
McALLISTER:  .  .  .  “The  director  of 
the  Joliet  Township  High  School  Band 
of  Joliet,  Illinois,  successor  to  the  late 
.A.  R.  McAllister  for  which  the  award 
is  named  .  .  .  BRUCE  HOUSE- 
KNECHT.” 

HOUSEKNECHT:  .  .  .  “Thank  you.” 
McALUSTER:  .  .  .  “And  to  the 
Founder  of  the  American  School  Band 
Directors  Association,  who  unfortun¬ 
ately  could  not  Ije  pres<*nt  this  afternoon 
.  .  .  DALE  C.  HARRIS.”  .  .  .  (Off 
and  out). 

The  entire  half-time  show  was  under 
the  expert  direction  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Mannoni,  Southern  Mississippi  State 
C.ollege.  The  theme  was  the  100th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  “War  Between  the 
States”.  The  outstanding  Southern  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  Band  assisted  by  the  Dixie 
Darlings  and  the  Rol>ert  E.  Lee  and 


JAMES  C.  HARPER 
"MAC"  AWARD  1960 


BRUCE  HOUSEKNECHT 
"MAC"  AWARD  1960 


DALE  C.  HARRIS 
"MAC"  AWARD  1960 
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La:.icr.High  School  Bands  of  Montgom- 
en  told  an  effective  musical  story  of  the 
Ch  il  War  and  of  how  the  States  today 
ar-'  more  united  than  ever  before.  Cap¬ 
tain  Harper  conducted  the  Lanier  Band 
in  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”. 
Bnice  Houseknecht  conducted  the  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee  Band  in  “Dixie”.  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister  conducted  the  combined  school 
and  college  bands  in  "America  The 
Br.iutiful”  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  as 
the  Dixie  Darlings  presented  a  beautiful 
flag  routine  showing  how  the  North  and 
the  South  became  one. 

Following  the  game,  telegrams  of  con- 
gnttulations  to  the  “MAC”  award  win¬ 
ners  came  in  from  all  over  the  country. 
A  telephone  conversation  from  Dale 
Harris  of  Oakland,  California  stated 
that  the  program  was  well  received  on 
the  West  Coast. 

The  “MAC”  award  will  be  made  an¬ 
nually,  according  to  Roy  Martin.  Any 
school  music  teacher  in  America, 
whether  instrumental  or  vocal,  is  eligible 
for  the  award.  Information  on  require¬ 
ments  for  nominations  for  the  1%1 
“MAC”  Awards  will  be  published  in 
future  issues  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  ....  A  special 
thanks  should  go  to  Mr.  Roy  Martin 
who  is  the  originator  of  the  “MAC” 
Awards.  This  is  the  first  dme  that  the 
Nation’s  school  bands  have  ever  been 
saluted  on  a  Coast  to  Coast  TV  show. 
The  five  men  to  receive  the  awards  were 
seen  by  30,000,000  people,  the  largest 
audience  ever  to  see  them. 


The  'MAC '-I960 


COMMENTS  FROM 


OUR  READERS 


Gentlemen: 

“Is  it  possible  to  get  copies  of  your 
audio-visual  cover  series  in  any  quanti¬ 
fies  for  my  students  at  Dominican  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  teachers  in  our  schools?” 

Thank  you. 

Sister  M.  Denise 
5915  Erie  Street 
Racine,  Wise. 

P.S.  They  are  excellent! 


f  -MAC-  •! 

I  PRS0EMTCO  TO  ■ 

DALE  C.  HARRIS  \ 

FOR  HIS  EFFECTIVE  EFFORTS  IN 
MAINTAINING  THE  HlOH  IDEALS, 

MUSIC  STANDARDS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  SET  BY  THE  LATE 
AR  MCALLISTER.  EMINENT  AMERICAN 
BANDMASTER  AND  OUTSTANDINO  LEADER 
IN  THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION  FIELD  Of  AMERICA 
DEC.  31.  1960 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Thank  you  Sister 
Denise.  The  only  ruay  that  additional 
copies  of  our  Visual-Aid  Cover  series 
may  be  obtained  is  by  purchasing  back 
issues  of  the  magazine.  The  cost  of  all 
back  issues  is  50^  each.  A  number  of 
schools  and  colleges  have  ordered  com¬ 
plete  sets  for  classrooms. 


Timoly  Tips 

The  best  way  to  show  your  capability 
of  holding  a  better  job  is  to  prove  that 
you  can  do  well  at  your  present  one. 


This  i*  th*  covatad  "MAC"  that  wai  prasantad  to  tha  fWa  top  tcheol  bond  diracton  in  tha 
nation  for  I960.  It  b  on  axoct  likanast  of  tha  lota  A.  R.  AAcAlliitar,  foundar  and  diroctor  of  tha 
fanout  Joliat  Township  High  School  Band  of  Joliat.  Illinois.  Tha  statuatta  b  cost  in  bronxa  and 
b  12"  in  haight.  Any  tchool  bond  diractor  in  tha  nation  b  aligibla  to  racahra  tha  annual  "MAC" 
Award. 
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THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  <Im  Official  Organ  of  Hm  AtMrican  Sdiool  Sand  Oirocton  Aueciotion. 
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OFFiCERS  MOVE  TO  MEET  CHALLENGES  OF  53  60 


By  Phil  Fuller 
ASBDA  Editor 


The  December  A.S.B.D.A.  column 
contained  a  superb  recapitulation  of  the 
orji^anization’s  development,  and  accom* 
plishments  during  the  seven  years  since 
its  founding  in  1953.  The  officers  who 
have  guided  and  led  the  organization 
over  these  years  have  set  a  pace  which 
it  appears  will  be  very  difficult  to  match, 
say  nothing  of  to  excel.  Each  year  has 
brought  with  it  a  greater  challenge  than 
the  one  before  because  ASBDA  officers 
have  exemplified  the  element  of  quality 
upon  which  the  organization  was  found¬ 
ed.  Each  group  of  officers  has  pyramid¬ 
ed  accomplishments,  goals,  and  tasks, 
upon  those  inherited  from  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  1961  officers  ate  liuly  faced 
with  a  tremendous  challenge.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mac  Carr,  however,  they 
are  already  well  on  the  road  to  success 
in  meeting  whatever  may  be  presented 
in  the  way  of  responsibilities  or  as.sign- 
ments. 


PosHude  II 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  past  of¬ 
ficers  I  feel  that  1  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  refer  again  to  the  Decemlx-r 
column  in  which  Arthur  Brandenburg 
gave  notice  of  his  change  in  status  from 
active  to  affiliate  memliership  due  to 
his  retirement  from  active  teaching,  and 
his  retirement  as  editor  of  the  A.S.B.D..\. 
column.  I  am  confident  that  I  spt'ak  for 
every  member  who  has  ever  known 
.Arthur  and  those  who  know  of  his  work, 
in  expcessing  deep  regrets  that  he  must 
leave  the  ranks  of  active  membership. 
But  just  as  deep  as  the  feeling  of  regret 
is  the  feeling  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  .A.S.B.D.A.,  for 
untold  number  of  hours  which  resulted 
in  the  uncountable  contributions  to  our 
organization  through  his  serv'ice  in  the 
capacities  of  Vice-President,  President. 
Board  Memlx-r,  C'ommittee  Chairman 
and  member. 

Also,  you  will  notice  in  President 
C'arr's  message  that  Fred  Wiest  has  re¬ 


signed  as  .Associate  Membe>rship  Chair¬ 
man.  Those  who  have  been  close  to  Fn“d 
or  who  have  observ'ed  him  at  work  know 
that  here  is  another  man  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  devotion  to  A.S.B.D.A. 

To  Arthur  Brandenburg  &  Fred  Wiest 
A.S.B.D.A.  says  ‘THANK  YOU!” 


Pr«-Conv«ntion 


President  Carr  has  already  established 
that  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Convention  will  be  the  reading  of 
the  manuscripts  of  original  compositions 
or  arrangements  by  .ASBDA  members, 
lliey  will  be  included  on  the  programs 
played  by  the  high  school  bands  and 


they  will  receive  a  hearing  from  every 
major  publisher  in  the  U.  S.  The  sel¬ 
ections  to  be  performed  will  be  chos4*n 
according  to  the  availability  to  the  band 
which  is  to  perform  them.  Any  member 
who  wishes  to  submit  a  manuscript 
should  send  it  to:  James  E.  Croft,  617- 
.A  Central  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Future  issues  will  inform  you  of  the 
l>ands  and  clinicians  who  are  to  per¬ 
form.  At  the  present  time  it  will  have  to 
suffice  to  say  that  the  list  from  which 
they  are  being  chosen  is  a  very  impos¬ 
ing  one. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  laying  plans 
for  attendance  at  the  convention  in  De- 


H«r*  or*  th«  actual  man  who  took  part  in  tho  "MAC"  award  prasantations  during  tha  hall- 
tima  show  of  tha  nationally  talavitod  colorod  TV  show  carriod  by  NBC  from  coast  to  coast  from 
Montgomory,  Alabama  on  Saturday  oftarnoon,  Docambar  31,  1960,  at  2:1S  PM,  CST.  They 
ora  from  loft  to  right:  Captain  Jomos  C.  Horpor,  Diroctor  Emoritus  of  tha  Lanoir,  North  Carolina 
High  School  Bond  and  Post  Proskfont  of  tha  Amarkon  Bondmastars  Association;  Bruca  Housa- 
knocht,  Diroctor  of  tha  Joliot  Township  High  School  BoikI,  Joliat,  Illinois  and  succossor  to  the 
Iota  A.  R.  McAllislar;  Roy  AAortin,  Foundar  of  FIRST  CHAIR  OF  AMERICA  who  sponsors  and 
originatod  tha  "MAC"  Award;  Forrost  L.  AAcAllistar,  Editor  and  Publishar  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ond  son  of  tha  Iota  A.  R.  McAllistar,  who  moda  tha  award  prosantations;  Robart 
Doan,  Diroctor  of  tha  Sponcor,  Iowa  High  School  Bond  and  Post  Prosidant  of  tha  Amarkon 
School  Bond  Diroctors  Association;  Earl  "Pot"  Arsors,  Diroctor  of  tha  Alamo  Haights  High 
School  Bond  of  Son  Antonio,  Toxos  and  Past  Prosidant  of  tho  Amarkon  School  Bond  DiroctoM 
Association.  Dolo  C.  Harris,  foundar  of  tho  Amarkon  School  Bond  Diroctors  Association  could 
not  bo  prosont  to  rocoivo  his  award  in  parson. 
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c«  il>rr.  It  should  be  rememljered  that 
o«.  organization  was  conceived  as  a 
na'.ional  association  and  that  our  con- 
vnitions  are  “working”  conventions  (in- 
cliiiling  the  ones  which  have  been  lab¬ 
el- d  as  “vacation”  meetings).  It  is  here 
th  It  all  of  the  groundwork  laid  between 
conventions  is  consummated  into  solid 
ac  hievement.  There  is  nothing  which 
cf-iild  say  this  more  eloquently  than  the 
fai  t  that  the  three  year  attendance  clause 
w.is  upheld  (almost  unanimously)  by 
the  executive  board  and  the  membership 
at  the  San  Antonio  convention.  Com- 
nmnications  from  the  President  indicate 
that  plans  are  well  along  the  way  for  a 
convention  which  nobody  will  want  to 
miss. 


Appointments 

SEYMOUR  OKU  N,  FRASER. 
MICHIG.AN  appointed  to  post  of  .Asso¬ 
ciate  Membership  Chnnn.  PHIL  FULL¬ 
ER.  FAIRF.AX.  Editor  of 

.A.S.B.D.A.  column. 

Miscellaneous 

ALL  memlx’rs  are  requested  to  send 
pictures  of  their  band  to  the  “School 
Musician”.  .An  A.S.B.D..A.  band  should 
lx*  featured  each  month.  Please  send 
them  in  as  so«m  as  ptossible!! 


One  of  the  l)asic  precepts  that  was  considered  in  the  formulation  of  the  American 
S<'hool  Band  Directors  A.s.s(x'iation  was  to  involve  itself  with  the  improvement  of 
school  bands  throughout  the  various  .states.  In  remanding  ourselves  to  this  line  of 
endeavor  we  have  created  within  the  organization  an  expansive  appetite  for  doing 
volumes  of  hard  work  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Unless  you  are  an  avid  member  of 
the  group  you  hardly  realize  the  enormous  amount  of  effort  that  is  consummated  at 


each  convention. 

Unless  we  as  members  detail  our¬ 
selves  to  aid  and  assist  in  these  projects 
of  work  both  prior  to  and  at  the  con¬ 
vention  proper,  it  almost  becomes  a 
misnomer  to  call  ourselves  Active  Mem¬ 
bers.  In  projecting  this  idea  into  ’the 
future,  it  is  a  firm  necessity  for  us  to 
understand  the  real  concepts  and  phil¬ 
osophies  of  this  school  band  movement 
known  as  the  American  School  Band 
Directors  A.s.sociation,  through  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  annual  meetings  or  con¬ 
ventions.  It  should  be  our  objective  to 
show  an  active  interest  through  partici¬ 
pation,  making  sure  that  each  meeting 
reaches  a  ness-  pinnacle  of  success,  pos¬ 
sible  only  b>'  our  own  personal  efforts. 
Only  in  this  way  arc  we  able  to  dedi- 
(»atc  ourselves  more  thoroughly  to  the 
concept  of  des-eloping  hands  to  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  musicianship  in  our  own 
areas. 

A  further  tenet  of  the  organi/.ation 
was  that  we  learn  to  know  better  the 
outstanding  band  directors  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  premise  that  to  have  a 
strong  organization,  we  must  have  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  personal  philoso¬ 
phies  while  forming  and  creating  new 
fmmd  friendships;  a  catharsis  of  mental 
illusions  and  misapprehensions  that  sep¬ 
arated  various  segments  of  the  country, 
so  to  S|;x*ak.  This  is  made  possible  only 
to  the  person  who  shows  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  in  this  concept  to  activate  himself 
with  the  convention  itself  as  it  regards 
its  function,  its  lessons,  its  abilities  and 
its  succes-ses. 


It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  each  con¬ 
vention  to  offer  a  varied  array  of  op- 
jxirtunities  to  meet  these  needs  to  better 
serve  those  people  who  make  the  effort, 
by  way  of  Convention  attendance.  This 
item  then  becomes  a  paramount  issue 
and  a  challenge  with  this  office  to  see 
that  these  needs  are  accomplished  and 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  hazards  that  may  lay  in 
its  path. 

It  is  my  plea.sure  to  announce  to  you 
that  Mr.  Seymour  Okun  of  Detroit  has 
Ix'en  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Board 
as  the  new  As.sociate  Membership  Chair¬ 
man.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the 
resignation  of  Frederick  Wiest  as  of  De¬ 
cember  .31,  1960.  Mr.  Wiest  felt  that 
the  added  pres.sure  of  changing  teaching 
|K)sitions  would  keep  him  from  doing 
as  an  efficient  job  as  we  had  come  to 
expect  from  him.  We  certainly  wish  Mr. 
Wiest  every  success  in  his  new  venture 
in  Oakland,  California.  This  is  a  case 
where  Michigan's  loss  will  Ix^  Califor¬ 
nia's  gain. 

Please  rememlx>r  that  this  office  is 
always  receptive  to  your  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  at  anytime.  It  is  our  desire  to 
honor  your  requests  for  service  at  your 
convenience. 

Meanwhile,  I  Ix'g  to  remain. 

Sincerely, 

Mac  E.  Carr 
President,  A.S.B.D..A. 


February,  1961 


By  Charles  Holt 


Music  Diructon,  Parents,  and  School 
Administrators  are  invited  to  write  to 
Charles  Holt  ond  tell  him  of  their 
"pet-peeve".  Address  oil  correspond¬ 
ence  to  Charles  Holt,  c/o  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Street,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 


My  “Pet-Peeve”  for  February  will  he 
on  “mixing  up  the  uniforms  in  the  con¬ 
cert  band”.  I..ast  Spring  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  up  through  the 
N«)rthw  ('Stern  States.  I  had  occasion  to 
hear  and  see  a  number  of  high  school 
bands  in  a  Music  Festival.  One  band 
took  the  concert  stage  for  competition 
with  100%  “look-alike”  uniforms. 
Eleven  other  bands  took  the  stage  with 
a  conglomeration  of  uniforms  that  were 
revolting.  The  bandsmen’s  uniforms 
were  fine.  It  was  the  “shorty-short” 
Drum  Majorette  uniforms  that  I  ob¬ 
ject  to.  Now,  plea.se  don’t  get  me  wrong. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Drum  Majorette 
uniforms,  used  in  the  right  place.  The 
right  place  is  on  the  parade  route  or 
the  gridiron. 

A  photograph  arrived  at  the  SM 
Editor's  desk  recently  showing  a  won¬ 
derful  High  School  Concert  Band.  The 
last  three  B|j  clarinetists  were  dressed 
in  costumes  that  you  would  expect  to 
see  in  Mrs.  Murphy’s  Dancing  School 
Recital.  The  timpanist  was  dressed  in  a 
Drum  Majors  uniform  of  opposite  colors 
to  the  baqdsmen,  as  was  the  second 
chair  tromlxinist.  These  five  young  peo¬ 
ple  stood  out  like  sore  thumbs.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is  WHY? 

Right  away  someone  says,  “But  we 
can’t  afford  two  uniforms  for  our 
twirlers  and  drum  majors.”  Poppycock! 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  bands  that  have 
two  sets  of  uniforms  for  these  people. 
Sure  the  kids  like  to  wear  their  drum 
major  and  twirler  uniforms.  But,  make 
them  wear  the  same  as  the  other  CON¬ 
CERT  bandsmen.  If  you  are  going  to 
sound  like  a  formal  concert  band,  then 
look  like  one. 

You  directors  that  have  been  using 
mixed  uniforms  might  give  this  some 
serious  thought  before  entering  contests 
this  .Spring. 

Charles  Holt 

Keep  Track 

Remember  now  that  these  are  the 
g<x)d  old  days  you’re  going  to  miss  in 
1979. 
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Millstone  or  Milestone? 

Just  as  our  every  action  portrays  us 
as  an  individual  —  for  better  or  worse 
in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  man  so  does 
every  action  or  lack  of  action  clearly  de¬ 
fine  the  NCBA  as  an  ontanization. 

The  focal  point  of  all  action  remains 
our  unity  of  purpose  and  ultimate  goal. 
Once  this  most  important  criteria  has 
been  established  the  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  members  have  a  clear  mandate 
from  their  fellow  bandmasters.  From 
this  point  on  the  progress  made  is  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energv 
expended.  Hard  work  will  make  our  in¬ 
dividual  committees  function  and  our 
association  thrive.  Unfortunately  hard 
work  and  supreme  effort  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  unless  it  is  applied  judiciously  and 
correctly.  The  results  of  hard  work  must 
be  intelligently  ascertained  and  correct¬ 
ly  instituted  into  a  form  that  is  cohe¬ 
sive,  compact,  and  vital. 

Kach  committee  can  easily  become  a 
title  that  looks  impressive  on  paper.  It 
can  l)e  the  typification  of  an  ideal  of 
action  that  will  remain  an  ideal  unless 
something  is  done.  Intelligent  experience 
is  a  rare  commodity  and  must  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  each  activity  of  the 
NCBA. 

In  August,  the  NCBA  will  have  a 
national  election  for  a  president  and  a 
vice-president.  New  committee  members 
will  be  selected  by  your  new  president. 

I  would  like  to  ask  NCBA  memb«*rs 
to  keep  two  things  before  them.  First 
our  ideals,  goals,  and  prestige.  Second¬ 
ly  the  quality  of  the  men  to  be  nomin¬ 
ated  for  office. 

The  NCBA  has  arrived  fully  into  the 
national  band  picture.  We  did  not  attain 
this  stature  by  good  looks  and  kind 
words.  We  attained  it  by  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  —  plus  experience  and 
sympathy  in  our  cause. 

This  is  a  great  milestone  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  history  of  the  NCBA.  If  we  permit 
ourselves  to  relax  and  rest  we  can  easily 
become  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 
cooperative  band  progress.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  to  be  recognized  for  what  we 
are  in  the  company  of  doers.  Men  of 
action  will  work  with  men  of  action.  An 


association’s  significance  is  directly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  significance  of  its  lead¬ 
ers. 

Evaluate  and  weigh  candidates  who 
can  meet  national  figures  and  national 
situations  with  understanding  dignity 
and  respect.  Seek  out  intelligent  experi¬ 
ence  to  lead  the  most  important  force 
the  Catholic  Band  field  has  ever  known, 
la'ave  out  the  compromisers,  the  talkers, 
the  men  of  self-centered  action.  Elect 
men  who  can  direct  and  lead  with  re¬ 
spect. 

.'\s  your  president  and  soon  to  be 
past-president,  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
NC’,BA  and  its  future.  I  have  written  at 
length  on  a  most  momentous  election 
that  could  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
the  work  of  the  past  eight  years  or  ele¬ 
vate  the  NCBA  to  new  and  greater  re¬ 
spect  in  the  band  world. 

Seek  out  a  man  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  public  and  private  school 
systems,  a  man  who  is  nationally  known 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues,  a  skilled 
musician,  a  master  in  the  art  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  a  dedicated  and  honest 
man,  a  man  who  puts  the  NCBA  before 
all  other  oi^nizations,  a  man  who  has 
maturity  of  purpose  and  judgement 
through  experience  and  you  will  have 
your  man  and  the  security  of  your  or¬ 
ganization.  ^ 

Board  of  Directors  AAeet  at 
Mid-West  Clinic 

A  report  to  the  members  will  be  made 
concerning  the  activities  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Membership  applications,  delin- 
q  u  e  n  t  membership,  constitutional 
amendments  and  routine  business  were 
discussed. 

Committee  Reports 

These  reports  were  received  by  the 
president  and  progress  noted.  Prepara¬ 
tions  and  projected  plans  denote  a  most 
worthwhile  activity  in  our  .Annual  Con- 
\ention. 

Convention  Dates  Set 

The  annual  convention  will  be  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  on  August  4  and  August 
5,  1961. 


Summer  Bond  Camp 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  build¬ 
ing  program  will  necesutate  the  removal 
of  key  buildings  that  have  been  used  by 
the  Band  Camp  in  iu  activities  and  this 
in  turn  will  not  permit  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  band  camp  facilities  for  the 
Summer  of  1961.  C^r  camp  chairman, 

Mr.  James  F.  Herendeen  will  report 
soon  on  his  alternate  site  and  dates. 

NCBA  Infonnation  Available  ■ 

For  information  about  the  NCBA  you  I 
are  requested  to  write  the  NCBA  Na-  I 
tional  Office,  Box  556,  University  of  | 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Q 

Material  Requested  for  the  | 

NCBA  Page 

NCBA  members  are  requested  to  send  | 
information  concerning  themselves,  their  * 
bands  and  their  activities  to  the  Na-  I 
tional  Office.  Any  article  concerning  the  U 
NCBA  is  welcome  and  will  receive  full  J 
consideration  for  publication.  The  ■ 
NCBA  page  is  your  opportunity  to  ex-  I 
press  your  ideas  about  NCBA  and  to  I 
give  your  band  the  publicity  it  needs  1 
and  deser\'es.  I 


Tallcorn  Conference  Slated  t 

For  February  at  ISTC  I 

The  sixth  annual  Tallcorn  Music  I 

Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Iowa  i 
State  Teachers  College  in  Cedar  Falls 
on  Feb.  24  and  25,  1961.  I 

Outstanding  high  school  musicians 
from  Iowa  and  their  instructors  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  conference. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  band 
instrumentalists  on  Friday,  while  Satur¬ 
day  will  feature  programs  for  vocal  and 
orchestral  groups. 

Dr.  i^ucien  Cailliet,  eminent  arranger- 
composer-conductor,  will  conduct  re¬ 
hearsals  and  a  public  performance  of 
the  convening  high  school  instrumental¬ 
ists.  Musical  director  of  The  G.  Leblanc 
Corporation  of  Kenosha,  Wise.,  Dr.  Cail¬ 
liet  was  formerly  an  arranger  and  base 
clarinetist  for  the  Philadelphia  Sym¬ 
phony.  Among  his  compositions  is  the 
musical  score  for  the  Hollywood  movie, 
“The  Ten  Commandments”. 

The  complete  string  exhibit  of  the 
William  Le^  &  Son  display  will  be 
available  for  examination  during  the 
conference. 

The  two-day  program  will  include 
clinics  and  seminars  on  general  music 
and  musk  history,  organ,  piano,  choral, 
elementary  musk,  theory,  vocal,  opera, 
strings,  band  and  others. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  music  department,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 


» 
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Conference  “get-together”  luncheon  Fri¬ 
day,  March  10,  1961.  The  NU  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  Chapter  will  be  our  host. 
Brother  Don  McCathren  is  responsible 
for  this  interesting  project.  ‘ 

We  were  asked  to  prepare  a  brief 
summary  of  Phi  Beta  Mu,  its  histor> 
and  organization  for  the  Initial  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Band  Directors  Congress.  We 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  include  it 
in  this  column. 

What  is  Phi  Beta  Mu? 

Phi  Beta  Mu  is  a  national  band¬ 
masters  fraternity,  established  in  1938 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  bandmasters 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  music 
or  music  education. 

The  fraternity  is  a  non-political,  non¬ 
prof  ting  organization,  organized:  1.  To 
promote  good  fellowship  among  its 
members.  2.  To  encourage  the  building 
of  better  bands  and  the  development  of 
better  musicians  in  American  schools.  3. 
To  foster  deep  appreciation  of  good 
music  and  more  widespread  interest  in 
it  on  the  part  of  the  lay  public. 

The  Alpha  Chapter  was  founded  in 
Texas  at  the  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege  from  a  realization  of  a  need  envi¬ 
sioned  by  Colonel  Earl  D.  Irons.  The 
Honorary  Life  Presidents  are:  Colonel 
Earl  D.  Irons  and  Dr.  D.  O.  Wiley. 

The  administrative  structure  consists 
of  a  national  office  and  one  chapter 
per  state  in  the  United  States.  The  na¬ 
tional  officers  are  1.  President;  2.  Vice- 
President;  3.  Executive  Secretary;  4. 
Board  of  Directors  (consisting  of  the 
national  officers  plus  six  directors  elect¬ 
ed  annually). 

The  chapter  officers  are:  1.  President; 
2.  Vice-President;  3.  Secretary-Treasur¬ 
er;  4.  Board  of  Directors  (consisting  of 
the  chapter  officers  and  two  directors 
elected  annually). 

Membership  is  by  invitation  and  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  male  band  directors  who  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  State 
Band  Directors  Association  or  the  Music 
Educators  Association  recognized  by  the 
fraternity.  The  types  of  membership 
are:  1.  Active;  2.  Honorary.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  regular  active  membership  must 
be  sponsored  by  three  or  more  regular 
active  members.  After  an  investigation 
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We  are  taking  out  time  during  the 
“Initial  Meeting”  of  the  Band  Directors 
National  Organizations  Congress  to 
which  your  Vice  President,  Robert  Barr; 
Dr.  Maurice  Shadley;  and  your  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  have  been  acting  as  Phi 
Beta  Mu  representatives  appointed  by 
our  National  President,  to  write  this 
column.  The  Congress,  which  is  being 
considered  as  a  possibility  for  future 
action,  has  merit  in  excess  of  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  full  report  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  meanings  will  be  mailed 
to  each  member  of  Phi  Beta  Mu  along 
with  a  ballot  for  action  to  be  taken 
when  the  regular  annual  national  elec¬ 
tion  ballot  is  mailed  in  the  spring.  £e 
looking  forward  to  receiving  this  re¬ 
port  and  act  in  behalf  of  the  Fraternity 
by  sending  in  your  ballots  promptly. 

The  meeting  at  the  Mid-West  Band 
Clinic  was  the  most  gratifying  meeting 
on  a  national  scope  that  has  been  held 
thus  far  by  Phi  Beta  Mu.  There  were 
seventy  members  in  attendance  from 
16  of  the  17  Chapters  we  now  have  in 
our  Fraternity.  Honorary  members  and 
members  who  have  moved  to  States 
without  Chapters  were  also  present.  Dr. 
Carey,  our  President,  was  the  official 
spokesman  and  installing  officer  for  the 
Illinois  candidates  who  were  made 
members  during  the  meeting.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  there  were  ten  new  Chap¬ 
ters  being  consdered  at  present,  with 
at  least  one  possibly  becoming  a  reality 
before  this  colunm  is  printed 
Brother  Paul  Yoder  was  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  and  presented  his  usual 
“first  division”  performance,  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  Harold  Walters.  President  F. 
C.  Kreider  of  the  XI  Chapter  ( Illinois) 
was  our  gracious  host  He  was  assisted 
by  our  most  active  Honorary  Member, 
Forrest  McAllister.  A  similar  meeting  is 
planned  for  next  year.  It  tvill  be  to  your 
liking  and  advantage  to  avail  yourself 
of  this  treat  next  December  15,  1961. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject,  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  Mid-East  Instrumental  Music 
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Dr.  Caruy,  Notional  President,  was  the  official 
spokesman  for  Phi  Beta  Mu  during  the  lunch* 
eon  at  the  Mid-West  Bond  Clinic  in  Chicago 
lost  December  16th. 


period  of  one  year  the  candidate’s  name 
is  brought  before  the  chapter  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection.  Only  after  accept¬ 
ance  is  the  candidate  invited  to  accept 
membership  in  the  fraternity. 

Honorary  members  may  be  invited 
to  membership  by  the  vote  of  approval 
of  a  chapter  at  any  regular  meeting 
without  the  investigation  period. 

Upon  accepting  membership  in  the 
fraternity,  the  individual  is  obligated  to 
at  no  time  use  the  fraternity  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  foster  any  scheme  or  plan  for 
his  special,  selfish  interest  or  benefit. 
He  is  obligated  to  uphold  the  purpose 
of  the  fraternity  and  to  respect  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  rights  of  a  brother  mem¬ 
ber.  He  is  further  obligated  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  his  brother  member  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

The  present  national  officers  are: 
President,  Dr.  Milbum  E.  Carey,  Enid, 
Oklahoma;  Vice-President,  Robert  M. 
Barr,  Columbus,  Georgia;  Executive 
Secretary,  Jack  H.  Mahan,  Arlington, 
Texas.  Board  of  Directors:  R.  C.  David¬ 
son,  Plainview,  Texas;  Fred  Smith, 
Brownfield,  Texas;  Leonard  Haug,  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma;  George  Kizer,  El 
Reno,  Oklahoma;  Jim  Clark,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Louisiana;  Phill  Kendall,  Vivian, 
Louisiana. 

The  chapter  officers  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  elected  at  this  time 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
will  be  listed  in  a  later  issue. 

Send  all  correspondence  to  Mr.  Jack 
H.  Mahan,  National  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  2019  Bradford  Drive,  Arlington, 
Texas. 


FINAL  PLANS  SET  FOR  MID-EAST  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  CONFERENCE -MARCH  8,  9,  10.  and  11 


Duquesne  University  To 

Sponsor  All  Activities 

Final  plans  have  been  set  for  Du¬ 
quesne  University’s  Mid-East  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  Conference,  at  the  Penn 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  March  8-11. 

Featuring  such  musical  organizations 
as  the  internationally  known  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Men  of  Note,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Band,  and  the  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity  Symphonic  Band  plus  outstanding 
high  sch(M>l  bands  of  the  area,  the  Mid- 
East  will  offer  concerts  of  truly  fine 
listening. 

The  (Conference  will  present  an  extra- 
ordinar)'  lineup  of  clinicians  —  such 
artists  as  Vincent  Abato,  Reginald  Kell, 
Willard  Mu.sser,  and  Dykae  Ford  will 
app<‘ar,  and  the  list  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  with  the  addition  of  Fred  Kepner. 

In  addition,  32  exhibitors  will  be  dis¬ 
playing  the  newest  and  best  in  instru¬ 
ments,  music  and  related  items. 

The  Men  of  Note,  official  Air  Force 
Dance  Orchestra  led  by  Johnny 
O’.Seekee,  will  open  the  conference  with 
a  concert.  The  group’s  appearances  in¬ 
clude  the  1958  World’s  Fair  in  Brus¬ 
sels;  International  Music  Festival,  Ber¬ 
gen,  Norway;  Royal  Festival  of  Lon¬ 
don;  and  at  Waikiki  Shell,  Honolulu. 

Guest  conductor  Fred  Kepner  has 
cf)mposed  and  arranged  for  Andre 


Kostelanetz,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Tommy 
I)ors«‘y,  and  Buddy  Morrow.  At  the 
Mid-East,  he  will  conduct  the  premiere 
performance  of  a  new  band  work  en¬ 
titled,  “Second  Street  Overture”,  soon 
to  be  published,  and  will  serve  as  a 
guest  clinician  at  the  Stage  Band  Clinic. 

The  Mid-East  shapes  up  as  a  "Must” 
for  school  musicians  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  fine  music.  The  program  of 
concerts,  clinics,  and  displays  promises 
to  make  the  affair  a  memorable  one. 


Dr.  Earl  V.  Moore 

Honored  by  N.A.S.M. 

Dr.  Earl  Moore,  dean  emeritus. 
University  of  Michigan  and  now  at  the 
University  of  Houston  in  Texas,  was 
honored  during  the  36th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  As.sociation  of 
S<  hools  of  Music. 

Dr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  founding  of  the  National 
As.sociation,  served  as  its  President  and 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  important 
Crtmmission  on  Curricula. 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  A  number  of  prominent  music 
educators  who  have  .served  with  Dr. 
Moore  paid  tribute  to  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  his  work  has  had  on  Am«-rican 
mu.sic  education. 


Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  spoke  at  length 
of  Dr.  Moore’s  long  service  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  a  service  which  ex¬ 
tended  back  to  19(^. 

Dr.  E.  William  Doty,  (University  of 
Texas)  immediate  Past  President,  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Moore  with  an  engraved  sil¬ 
ver  platter  bearing  the  names  of  many 
of  the  prominent  musicians  in  the  A.sso- 
ciation  who  had  worked  with  Dr.  Moore 
during  his  long  and  distinguished  caree  r. 


Organ  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

And  here  we  come  to  a  complaint  we’ve 
heard  a  lot  lately:  this  is  of  particular 
interest  (we  hope)  to  teachers:  in  this 
day  and  age,  with  so  very  much  music 
available  in  all  forms,  including  simpli¬ 
fied  forms  for  beginners,  so  very  many 
beginners  are  complaining  that  while 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  practice  the 
scales  and  finger  exercises  why,  oh  why, 
can’t  they  have  some  simplified  simple 
little  tune  for  a  beginners  melody  that 
will  give  them  a  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  they  learn  it?  We’re  afraid 
we  agree  with  them  that  the  buzz  of 
the  bees  and  the  whistling  wind  and 
various  other  will  o’  the  wisp  titles  in 
1960  and  1%1  leaves  most  modem  kids 
cold.  Why  not  “Three  Blind  Mice”  or 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  et  cetera,  so  that 
when  a  youngster  learns  it  fairly  well  at 
least  they  hear  a  piece  they  know  on 
television  or  on  a  record  or  their  folks 
know-  it  and  “what  do  you  know”.  It’s 
not  too  long  ago  we  might  have  had  the 
same  thoughts. 

Don’t  get  us  wrong  with  the  above  — 
anyone  who  argues  against  fundamentals 
as  a  waste  of  time  gets  no  sympathy 
from  us.  Neither  can  we  cross  them  off 
the  list.  This  day  and  age  is  pretty 
mshed  and  so  few  have  time  for  the 
details  that  are  so  very  important  — 
but,  there  are  ways  of  slipping  in  little 
bits  of  information  into  a  lesson  or  into 
a  conversation  that  someday  will  come 
back  and  pay  off.  We  just  must  alter 
our  approach  a  bit,  in  some  cases. 

It  won’t  be  long  before  it’s  spring 
again  and  the  outdoors  will  be  calling; 
so  pitch  in  and  enjoy  the  organ  music 
before  the  weeds  start  and  you  won't 
have  as  much  time.  Isn’t  it  fun  after  all? 

HAPPY  PRACTICING 


Hya't  tlw  world  famous  Mon  of  Noto,  load  by  Johnny  O'Sookoo.  You  sow  thorn  in  "Tho  Olonn 
Millor  Story",  and  you'll  bo  tooing  thorn  at  tho  Mid-East  Instrumontal  Musk  Conforonco  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  March  8-11.  Tho  Mon  of  Noto  wil  opon  tho  Mid-East  with  a  concort  and  thoir  appoaranco 
in  tho  Conforonco  will  mark  anothor  stop  in  a  schodulo  which  has  takon  thorn  to  England,  Franco, 
Gormany,  Africa,  and  many  othor  countrios  os  woll  os  ovory  cornor  of  tho  Unitod  Stotos.  Thoir 
numorous  rocordings  oro  broadcast  world-wido  ovor  tho  Armod  Forcos  Radio  Notwork.  Thoir  roceg- 
nizod  musicianship,  couplod  with  tho  tolonts  of  vocalist  Duff  Thomas,  makos  tho  orchostra  a  top 
attroction  onywhoro. 
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KMPORARY  COMMISSION  SCT  UP  TO  STUDY 
MTCRNATnNAL  BAND  DIRCCTORS  C0N6RCSS 


William  R.  Whitford  Joins 

AMC  Consultation  Staff 

Addition  of  William  R.  Whitford  to 
the  field  consultation  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference  is  announced  by 
John  W.  Fulton,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


Scheduled  To  Meet  Again  At 

Joliet,  III.  Dec.  17, 1961 

December  18,  1960  might  well  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  field  of  band  music  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  It  was 
on  this  date  that  eighteen  men  sat  down 
for  the  first  time,  to  study  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  developing  a  Band  Directors  Con- 
gress. 

This  meeting  %\^s  called  by  Forrest 
McAllister  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  six  major  band  directors 
associations  of  North  America.  In  set¬ 
ting  up  the  meeting,  McAllister  invited 
three  men  from  each  of  the  associations 
to  lie  present.  They  were:  Everett  Rob¬ 
erts,  President  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  As.sociation;  Mac  E. 
Carr,  Vice  President  of  ASBDA,  and 
Seymour  Okun,  Associate  Membership 
Chairman  of  ASBDA.  All  were  present. 
From  Phi  Beta  Mu  Fraternity:  Jack 
Mahan,  Executive  Secretary;  Dr. 
Maurice  Shadley,  Member;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Barr,  Vice-President.  All  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Invited  from  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  were:  Carleton 
Stewart,  President,  Glenn  C.  Bainum, 
Executive  Secretary,  and  Bruce  Hoiise- 
knecht.  Member.  All  were  present.  From 
the  College  Band  Directors  National 
As.sociation:  Frank  Piersol,  President, 
James  Neilson,  Immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Charles  Minelli,  Sec.-Treas. 
All  were  present.  Invited  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Bandmasters  Association 
were:  Robert  O’Brien,  President;  Broth¬ 
er  Glennon  Mertens,  SM.,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  E.  T.  Kanaskie,  Sec.-Treas. 
All  were  present.  And  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bandmasters  A.s.sociation :  Wilfred 
L  Manning,  Past  President;  Mr.  Fred 
C.  Moogk,  Member;  and  F/L  C.  O. 
Hunt,  President.  All  were  present  ex¬ 
cept  Hunt. 

The  president  or  his  representative, 
of  each  of  the  a.ssociations  gave  a  fif- 
l^•en  minute  talk  on  “Meet  My  Associ¬ 
ation”.  All  in  attendance  agreed  that 
it  was  most  worthwhile.  It  actually  in¬ 
dicated  that  one  of  the  basic  needs  was 
in  evidence.  As  one  director  said,  “It’s 
like  letting  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing.” 

Each  man  present  was  allotted  five 
minutes  to  tell  what  ho  thought  about 
the  propos<*d  Band  Directors  Congress. 
Following  this,  a  full  discussion  took 
place  on  the  “pros”  and  “cons”  of  such 
a  C. ingress.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
a  Temptirary  Commission  Ite  established 


to  study  and  develop  plans  for  an  In¬ 
ternational  Band  Directors  Congress. 
Mr.  James  Neilson,  Director  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  University  Band  was  elect¬ 
ed  Chairman  of  the  Temporary  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Everett  Roberts,  Director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  High 
.School  Band  was  elected  Vice-Chair¬ 
man.  Dr.  Maurice  Shadley  of  the  In¬ 
diana  University  was  elected  Secretary. 

Each  member  of  the  Temporary 
Commission  is  to  go  back  to  his  respec¬ 
tive  as.sociation  and  inform  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
During  the  Annual  Conventions  of  each 
Association,  members  will  decide  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  to  participate  in  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Band  Directors  Congress. 

The  Temporary  Commission,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  members  present,  plus,  F/L 
C.  O.  Hunt  from  Canada  will  return  to 
Joliet,  Illinois  on  December  17,  1961 
to  report  their  findings. 

While  no  collective  decision  was 
made  during  the  Joliet  meeting,  there 
was  a  definite  air  of  optimism  on  the 
part  of  all  present. 


W'hitford’s  appointment  allows  AMC 
to  service  better  the  growing  number  of 
requests  from  school  systems  and  teach¬ 
er-training  institu¬ 
tions  for  “key¬ 
board”  and  “cla.s.s- 
r  o  o  m  method” 
workshops.  These 
workshops  are 
available  free  of 
charge.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Whitford  will 
a.ssist  Marion  Eg- 
l>ert,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the 
field  consultation  program,  in  work 
with  various  community  music  programs, 
an  area  of  service  recently  expanded  in 
•AMC’s  field  program. 


C.] 


whitford 


A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Whitford  taught  music  for  eight 
years  prior  to  joining  AMC.  He  recently 
concluded  four  years  as  director  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  for  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  of  Albany,  Ore¬ 
gon.  His  major  instrument  is  the  piano. 


{Turn  to  page  63) 


$25.00  CASH  FOR  COVER  PHOTOS 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Magazine  will  pay  $25.00  for  Cover  Photos. 
Payment  will  be  made  upon  publication.  Individuals  or  organizations  may 
submit  as  many  photographs  as  desired.  All  photographs  will  be  returned  upon 
request  if  a  self  addres.sed  stamped  envelope  is  included. 

Ten  photos  will  be  selected  for  the  1961-1962  school  year  cover  series.  All 
photos  must  carry  a  musical  theme.  Seasonal  pictures  such  as.  Back  to  School, 
Football,  Basketball,  Chri.stmas,  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Armistice  Day,  New 
Years,  Contests,  Springtime,  Camps,  and  the  like  will  be  given  special  con¬ 
sideration.  * 

Photographs  with  human  interest  features  will  also  receive  favorable 
attention. 

Photographs  must  be  8  x  10  inches  in  size,  very  sharp  in  detail,  and  good 
contrast  in  black,  white,  and  gray.  Only  black  and  white  photographs  will 
l)e  considered. 

Finished  engraving  for  publication  by  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  be 
8J/a  inches  wide  by  7J4  inches  high.  Thus  the  general  detail  of  the  picture 
should  be  almost  square. 

Photographs  may  be  submitted  at  any  time.  Early  entries  will  receive  favor¬ 
able  attention.  Be  sure  the  photo  is  packed  well  for  mailing.  Bent  or  cracked 
photos  will  not  be  acceptable.  Do  not  roll. 

Write  a  25  to  45  word  caption  describing  the  photograph,  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  (if  any  appear),  school,  city,  and  state.  Type  on  separate  piece  of 
paper. 

Send  all  photographs  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  •  4  East  Clinton  StrMt  •  Joliot,  Illinois 
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any  Music  Boosters  Club  (Parent  A^so. 
ciation),  or  interested  parent  to  write 
for  the  rules,  regulations,  and  program 
for  the  Festival. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Dr.  Milb<im 
E.  Carey,  Festival  Manager,  University 
Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


ENID  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  COMPETITION 
DEADLINES  SET  FOR  MARCH  20th 


Application  For  Membership  In 
Festival  Band,  Orchestra,  Chor¬ 
us  Deadline  Set  for  March  1st 


Clarinet  Choir  Ploys  For 

M.E.N.C  Conference 

The  Clarinet  Choir  of  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley  College,  directed  by  Frank  E.  Sta- 
chow,  associate  professor  of  woodwinds 
and  theory,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  National  Association  of  College 
Wind  and  Percussion  Instructors  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  biennial  twelve-state  re¬ 
gional  convention  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Sunday,  January  15. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Stachow, 
three  other  musicians  of  note  directed 
the  choir  during  this  Washington  con¬ 
cert.  They  were  Fred  Kepner,  director 
of  the  Headquarters  Command  Band  at 
the  Bowling  Air  Force  Base;  Lucien  Cail- 
liet,  well-known  composer-conductor 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  is  now  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Leblanc  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Noah  Klauss,  Harrisburg  mu¬ 
sic  educator  affiliated  with  Elizabeth¬ 
town  College.  Kepner  and  Klauss  con¬ 
ducted  their  own  compositions  for  clar¬ 
inet  choir. 

The  clarinet  choir  is  a  unique  organ¬ 
ization.  It  started  as  a  B-flat  clarinet 
quartet,  to  which  an  alto  clarinet  and 
a  bass  clarinet  were  added.  Finally,  it 
was  expanded  to  include  the  following: 

1  E-flat  soprano  clarinet,  18  B-flat  clar¬ 
inets,  5  E-flat  alto  clarinets,  6  B-flat 
bass  clarinets,  and  1  BB-flat  contra-bass 
clarinet. 

Membership  in  the  choir  has  not  been 
limited  to  students  in  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Lebanon  Valley  College,  ^me 
of  the  personnel  has  been  recruited  from 
students  in  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  from  area  high  schools. 

The  choir  has  appeared  in  concert 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Association  in  its  1959  convention 
and  at  several  high  school  district  band 
festivals  in  Eastern  Peimsylvania.  A 
spring  concert  at  the  college  is  also  be¬ 
ing  planned. 


Deadline  time  for  entry  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  events  of  the  famous  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa  Tri-State  (National)  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  is  rapidly  approaching,  according 
to  Dr.  Milbum  E.  Carey,  Festival  Man¬ 
ager.  Students  who  wish  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  in  the  Festival 
Band,  Orchestra,  or  Chorus  must  do  so 
by  March  Irt.  Any  student  in  a  public, 
private,  or  parochial  high  school  band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  may  apply.  Twelve  out¬ 
standing  adjudicators  will  guest  conduct 
these  three  groups  during  the  Grand 
Festival  Concerts  on  the  final  day  of 
the  festival. 

Deadline  for  entry  into  any  of  the 
competitive  events  is  March  20th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Carey.  The  same  rule  as 
above  applies  in  eligibility.  There  will 
be  competitions  for  all  types  of  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  soloists  and  ensembles 
as  well  as  the  larger  performing  groups 
which  include,  stage  bands,  orchestras, 
bands,  and  choruses.  Solo  and  ensemble 
competitions  take  place  on  the  first  day 
of  the  festival  while  the  large  perform¬ 
ing  groups  compete  on  the  second  day. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  neces.sary  to 
schedule  some  junior  high  and  elemen- 


Thit  fomout  eornvt  trie  coMpoted  of  Or.  Ted 
Croger,  e(  West  Texet  State,  Den  Joceby  end 
Gerald  Hemphill,  Phillips  Univertity  Bondmot- 
tar,  played  with  Phillips  University  Send  a& 
cemponiment  with  Walter  Wehner  canducting, 
during  the  1960  Music  Festival  at  Enid,  Oklo- 
heme  lost  AAey. 


tary  performing  groups  on  the  final 
morning. 

The  Enid  Music  Festival  will  open 
on  Wednesday  evening.  May  3rd  with 
the  marching  contest  for  Elementary, 
Junior  High,  and  Senior  High  Bands 
through  Class  C,  CC,  and  CCC.  The 
Festival  will  close  on  Saturday  night. 
May  6  with  the  presentation  of  the 
Grand  Festival  Concert. 

Dr.  Carey  has  invited  any  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Music  Director,  President  of 


They  Are  Making 

Anterica  Musical 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

The  entire  staff  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
takes  pride  in  presenting  Mr.  James  D.  Welker 
os  o  men  whe  is  truly  helping  in  the  Inw 
pertant  work  of  "AAeklng  America  Musicol". 


Heward  Akers,  New  York  City,  conducts  the  Phillips  University  Sand,  Chorus  and  Singing  Sergeants 
in  his  "Poem"  which  received  its  premiere  at  lost  yeors  Enid  Music  Festivei. 
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By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A.S.T.A. 
Iowa  State  Teachen  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


"Developing  a  Good  Bow  Arm  in 

CLASS  TEACHING'' 

Samuel  Applebaum,  who  lives  in 
Newarit,  N.  J.,  is  our  guest  author  of 
the  column  this  month.  Sam  is  a  teach¬ 
er,  composer,  educator,  editor,  and  per¬ 
former.  Also,  a  respected  friend  to  many 
many  violinists  who  have  benefited 
from  his  sympathetic  counsel.  His  rath¬ 
er  recent  book,  “With  the  Artists”  (John 
Markert  &  Co.)  intriguingly  interviews 
the  “greats”  of  the  string  world  on 
technical  problems  and  brings  the  var¬ 
ious  artist  personalities  straight  to  the 
armchair  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Applebaum  chose,  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  to  discuss  his  ideas  of  developing 
a  good  bow  arm  in  the  string  class.  Here 
is  what  came  from  his  typewriter. 

String  classes  throughout  the  country 
have  done  remarkably  well  preparing 
string  players  for  orchestra-playing. 
There  is,  though,  a  good  deal  we  can 
do  to  improve  the  bow  arm  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  player. 

At  the  very  first  lesson,  we  teach  the 
youngster  how  to  hold  the  bow  correct¬ 
ly.  At  the  next  lesson,  we  find  his  bow 
position  changed.  To  develop  freedom 
of  the  bow  arm,  some  teachers  feel  that 
the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
with  his  faulty  position  until  he  is  fur¬ 
ther  advanced.  There  is  some  justifi¬ 
cation  here,  but  much  can  be  done  if 
even  in  the  second  lesson  the  teacher 
would  constantly  remind  the  pupil 
about  one  item  in  his  bow  position  — 
the  right  thumb. 

If  the  pupil  will  start  each  stroke  at 
the  frog  with  the  right  thumb  slightly 
bent,  and  the  right  side  of  the  tip  of 
the  thumb  in  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  frog,  I  would  say  we  needn’t  worry 
about  anything  else  for  a  while.  By  this 
I  mean  that  even  if  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months  the  pupil  does  not  draw 
the  bow  parallel  to  the  bridge,  we  have 
the  assurance  that  with  the  right  thumb 
properly  placed  it  will  not  be  to  diffi¬ 
cult  to  impmve  the  bow  arm. 

I  like  the  idea  of  challenging  the 
youngsters  in  the  string  class;  develop¬ 
ing  certain  skills  in  the  form  of  calis¬ 


thenics.  For  instance,  in  the  middle  of 
the  string  class  session,  ask  the  pupils 
to  stop  and  raise  their  right  arms,  hold¬ 
ing  the  bow  correctly.  Go  from  one 
pupil  to  another,  checking  the  bow  po¬ 
sition,  and  ask  them  the  following:  Are 
you  holding  the  bow  with  the  tip  of 
the  right  thumb?  Is  it  slightly  bent?  Is 
the  tip  of  your  little  finger  touching  the 
top  of  the  stick?  Is  the  little  finger 
slightly  bent?  Is  the  first  finger  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stick  in  the  crease  of  the 
second  joint  (some  teachers  prefer  it 
midway  between  the  first  and  second 
joints).  This  latter  is  safer  for  string 
classes. 

Teachers  should  examine  each  young¬ 
ster’s  position,  praising  those  with  good 
ones  and,  in  a  kind  manner,  correcting 
the  others.  A  plan  to  improve  the  bow 
arm  should  be  carried  out  without  the 
use  of  any  music.  Say  to  the  class,  “Now 
let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  (at  any  time 
during  the  period)  developing  a  fine 
stroke  in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow. 
Let’s  play  on  the  D  string  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip  or  as  near  the  tip  as 
possible,  in  quarter  notes,  using  the  full 
width  of  the  hair.  Make  sure,  however, 
that  you  use  the  forearm  from  the  el¬ 
bow  down.  See  that  the  bow  travels 
parallel  to  the  bridge.” 

Children  enjoy  this  in  a  group.  Those 
who  can’t  limit  the  arm  activity  to  the 
forearm  should  be  asked  to  place  the 
upper  arm  against  a  wall  so  that  they 
may  memorize  the  sensation  of  having 
the  upper  arm  quiet  while  the  lower 
arm  draws  the  lx)w. 

Ask  the  youngsters  to  hold  the  bow 
firmly  for  this  stroke,  and  to  feel  an 


upward  pressure  of  the  thumb  against 
the  frog.  In  a  few  weeks  you  can  ask 
them  to  draw  the  bow  slightly  nearer 
to  the  finger-board  than  to  the  bridge. 
.At  some  later  time,  the  teacher  can  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  stunt:  “Today  we  will 
draw  the  bow  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
bow  from  the  frog  to  the  middle,  also 
in  quarter  notes.  Here  we  will  use  only 
the  side  of  the  hair.” 

Ask  the  class  to  imagine  that  the  up- 
(>er  arm  is  as  light  as  a  feather  and  that 
it  moves  up  and  down  as  though  on  ball¬ 
bearings.  Tell  them  to  raise  the  arm  in 
the  shoulder  socket  the  slightest  bit.  Tell 
them  to  play  lightly. 

I  have  seen  youngsters  actually  en¬ 
joy  playing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bow  drawing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
strokes  on  each  string. 

Some  time  later,  the  whole  bow  stunt 
should  be  added.  Say  to  the  class,  “Let’s 
start  at  the  frog  with  all  the  fingers 
curved,  using  the  side  of  the  hair.  Turn 
the  bow  gradually,  so  that  by  the  time 
you  are  above  the  middle,  you  are  using 
the  full  width  of  the  hair.  Below  the 
middle,  we  use  the  upper  arm,  which 
moves  slightly  downward  and  a  bit  back¬ 
ward.  (Demonstrate  this).  Remember 
that  at  the  middle,  the  upper  arm  re¬ 
mains  quiet  and  the  lower  arm  does 
the  rest,  that  is,  it  takes  the  bow  as 
near  the  tip  as  possible. 

“As  you  get  near  the  tip,  try  for  the 
feeling  that  you  are  drawing  the  bow 
away  from  your  body.  On  the  up-bow, 
use  the  flat  of  the  hair.  As  you  get 
closer  to  the  middle,  turn  the  bow  so 
that  only  the  side  of  the  hair  is  being 
{Turn  to  page  64) 


An  Editorial . 

FRIENDLINESS -A  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 


Did  you  ever  look  back  for  an  instant  and  wonder  to  yourself  just  why  and  for 
what  purpose  something  was  done?  Most  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  another.  Often 
times  the  reason  is  evident  .  .  .  and  then  again,  sometimes  it  is  obscured  by  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  not  as  well  defined. 

Whether  it  be  clear  and  recognizable  or  not,  there  is  usually  a  purpose  behind 
anything  that  occurs;  sometimes  constructive  —  sometimes  not.  The  important  thing 
is  to  be  aware.  To  the  alert  person  each  event  is  a  challenge.  Insight  is  at  his  com¬ 
mand  and  he  can  make  any  situation  a  constructive  one. 

This  type  of  person  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  any  organization.  He  is  an  individual 
who  usually  thinks  more  clearly  and  acts  more  decisively  —  one  who  is  not  easily 
discouraged  by  temporary  setbacks.  And  most  important  ...  he  is  not  gifted  with 
this  quality,  but  has  cultivated  it  through  years  of  concerted  effort.  He  is  one  who  has 
learned  a  sense  of  pride  and  self  esteem  as  a  result  of  his  own  accomplishments  in  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  for  developing  this  type  of  personality  is  friendli¬ 
ness.  This  one  factor  alone  can  be  the  key  that  will  open  many  doon  of  opportunity. 
The  friendly  person,  imbued  with  an  air  of  self  confidence,  stands  out  in  any  crowd; 
he  is  remembered  after  all  others  are  forgotten.  Displaying,  also,  an  atmosphere  of 
enthusiasm,  he  welcomes  any  responsibility,  for  this  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  development. 

If  each  of  us  will  cultivate  our  “friendliness  and  enthusiasm”  to  the  highest  degree 
of  which  we  are  capable,  we  may  suddenly  discover  a  whole  new  realm  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaiting  us. 
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Benny  Goodman  Visits 

Elkhart  High  School  Band 

Benny  Goodman  recently  took  time 
out  from  his  busy  concert  schedule  to 
spend  a  morning  sitting  in  with  the 
clarinet  section  of  the  Elkhart  High 
School  Band.  He  talked  about  jazz  and 
symphonic  music,  and  led  the  high 
school  orchestra  in  selections  from  The 
Sound  of  Music.  The  students  eagerly 
questioned  him  on  music,  musicians, 
and  techniques.  He  responded  with  a 
strong  statement  on  the  low  musical 
standards  of  some  of  our  popular  musi¬ 
cians,  demonstrated  points  of  clarinet 
technique  as  only  Benny  Goodman  can, 
and  finally  joined  the  students  in  an 
impromptu  jazz  concert. 

John  Davies,  director  of  Elkhart 
High  School’s  instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment,  had  this  to  say  about  Good¬ 
man’s  appearance:  “It  was  a  thrilling 
experience  for  me,  and  I’m  sure  for 
the  students.  Mr.  Goodman’s  tremend¬ 
ous  reputation  as  a  jazz  clarinetist,  as 
well  as  a  classical  artist  is  a  unique 
combination  that  is  a  great  influence 
on  student  musicians.  I’m  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  and  to  Selmer  for  their  joint 
efforts  in  behalf  of  high  musical  stand¬ 
ards.” 

The  King  of  Swing  spent  four  days 
in  Elkhart  at  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc., 


makers  of  Goodman’s  clarinets.  He  is  a 
member  of  Selmer’s  board  of  directors, 
and  serves  as  consultant  to  Selmer  on 
instruments  and  other  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
visit  testing  reeds  and  mouthpieces,  and 
conducting  researth  on  the  new  Series 
9  and  9*  Selmer  clarinets.  After  his 
Elkhart  visit,  Goodman  appeared  on  the 
Ed  Sullivan  TV’  show  in  a  salute  to 
Chicago,  and  is  currently  continuing 
his  tour  as  soloist  with  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 


NEWS  WANTED 

Once  again  this  teen-age  editor  is  re¬ 
minding  all  appointed  teen-age  reporters 
to  please  send  in  nes\’s  of  your  school 
music  activities.  Photos  accompanying 
the  articles  will  be  most  appreciated.  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  re¬ 
sponded  so  faithfully  this  past  year 
(1960),  and  please  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  your  news.  If  you  are  not  an  ap¬ 
pointed  reporter,  and  you  have  n>:ws, 
by  all  means,  mail  it  to  us.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  dedicated  tp  the  teen-agers,  so 
please  let’s  start  poking  for  news,  writ¬ 
ing  it,  and  mailing  it  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  E.  Clinton  St.,  Joliet,  III. 


TIm  ttvdairtt  of  Hm  Elkhart  Indiana  High  School  Band  tot  tpollbound  at  Bonny  Goodnian  ployod 
a  short  rodtal  for  thorn  roconlly,  botmroon  contort  tour  ongogomontt. 


Band  loodor  Jlmmio  Cook  (right)  odm'rot  a  I 
now  Martin  baritono  toxophono,  ono  of  many  E 
prizot  ghron  tho  band  at  w'nnort  of  tho  "Bott  I 
Now  Danco  Band  of  1960"  conlotl  tpontorod  p 
by  tho  Amoricon  Fodoration  of  Musicians  In  ,  ( 
Detroit's  Cobo  Hall  in  Novombor.  With  Cook  i 
oro  Fritz  Holtz  (contor)  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  i 
talot  manogor  for  tho  Martin  Band  Instrumont  I 
Co.,  and  Miko  Wornor  (loft),  businost  ogont  of 
tho  lot  Yogas  AFM  local.  f 


Minnesota  H.  S.  Band 

Wants  To  Exchange  Concerts 

Mr.  Myron  E.  Skow,  Director  of  the 
Mound  High  School  Band,  Mound,  Min¬ 
nesota  wrote  a  letter  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  asking  if  the  magazine 
might  assist  him  in  developing  a  con¬ 
cert  itinerary  during  the  period  of  March 
17,  IB,  and  19. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  his  fine 
letter: 

'■‘We  would  like  an  exchange  in  a 
school  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  between  Chicago  and  Miniu  - 
apolis.  We  will  be  carrying  80  bandsmen 
on  our  tour.  Anyone  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  our  band,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  for  a  concert  please  write  me  p<‘r- 
sonally  at  the  above  school  address”. 
EDITORS  NOTE:  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  always  happy  to  assist 
any  school  band,  orchestra,  or  choral 
director  in  such  matters  as  developing 
tour  itineraries. 


SB 
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The  University  of  Texas 

Junior  String  Project 

The  University  of  Texas  Junior  String 
Project  is  moving  ahead  on  all  fronts 
this  year.  Dean  E.  W.  Doty  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts  reports  that  enroll¬ 
ment  is  larger  than  any  previous  year. 
Headed  by  Professor  Alexander  von 
Kreisler  and  Phyllis  Young,  the  Junior 
String  Project  serves  as  a  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  for  twenty-four  advanced 
string  students  whose  work  is  supervised 
by  a  distinguished  faculty.  Members  of 
that  faculty  are  Horace  Britt,  Alfredo 
de  Saint-Malo,  Emo  Valasek,  Alexander 
von  Kreisler,  Donald  Wright  and  Phyllis 
Young. 

The  String  Project  was  organized  by 
Albert  Gillis  in  the  Music  Department 
in  1948  in  cooperation  with  the  Junior 
League  of  Austin  and  the  Austin  Public 
Schools.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  train  teachers  and  young  string  play¬ 
ers.  The  graduate  students  on  teaching 
assistantships  are  given  experience  in 
instrumental  and  theory  teaching,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  administration.  Success  of 
this  aspect  of  the  program  is  shown  by 
the  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  the 
Project  and  the  number  of  alumnae 
who  have  developed  string  progranu  of 
their  own  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  the  Project  students  a  broad  cur¬ 
riculum  is  offered.  Each  child  receives 
from  3/a  to  Sj/a  hours  of  instruction  a 
week,  including  theory,  orchestra,  instru¬ 
mental  lessons  (violin,  viola,  ’cello,  or 
bass),  and  a  half-hour  weekly  Youth 
Forum  program.  All  instruction  b  free; 
instruments  are  also  supplied  free  of 
charge. 

Graduates  of  the  Project  are  now  play¬ 
ing  in  the  University  of  Texas  Symphony 
and  the  Austin  Symphony.  Several 
graduates  have  soloed  with  professional 
orchestras;  chamber  groups  of  Project 
students  and  graduates  have  performed 
in  such  diverse  places  as  Carnegie  Hall 
and  Monterrey,  Mexico..The  Project  has 
been  honored  for  three  years  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  for  its 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  “Crusade 
for  Strings”. 


also  an  experienced  professional  in 
both  the  legitimate  and  dance  band 
fields.  One  might  refer  to  Mr.  Bishop 
as  a  perfectionist;  he  would  rather 
play  a  selection  well,  developing 
quality  and  tone  than  tackle  a  more 
difficult  selection  and  not  attain  its 
peak  in  perfection  and  preciseness. 
Much  of  the  work  acheived  in  his 
band  is  made  possible  because  he  b  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  relaxation  in  the 
routine,  but  Mr.  Bishop  feels  that  the 
students  want  discipline  —  and  they 
do.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bishop  studenu 
truly  enjoy  being  a  part  of  the  Lake 
Wales  band;  the  "master”  does  not 
crack  his  whip  too  often! 


Master  of  the  Bull  Whip 

at  Lake  Wales  High 


By  Linda  Sue 
Longfield-Smith 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Lake  Wales  High  School 
Lake  Wales,  Florida 


Not  long  ago  the  Lake  Wales  High 
School  band  presented  to  its  director 
a  bull  whip.  This  was  to  show  Mr. 
Bishop  exactly  what  the  band  thought 
of  him.  However,  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand;  only  when  a  group  has  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect  for  its  leader  that 


Joliet  Catholic  High  Band 

Experiences  Heavy  Agenda 


By  Dan  Tira 
Tocn-age  Reporter 
Joliet  Catholic  H.  S. 
Joliet,  Illinob 


During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
1960-1961  school  year  the  Joliet  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School  Band  experienced  one 
of  the  heaviest  schedules  it  has  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  past  several  years. 

For  the  most  part,  the  band  has 
shown  its  ability  on  the  gridiron.  But 
also  included  in  its  agenda  was  a  con¬ 
cert  tour  of  two  schools  in  the  Chicago- 
land  area. 

The  Catholic  Band  began  its  broad 
season  by  performing  at  three  of  the 
school’s  football  games  in  three  weeks 
time.  To  prepare  three  football  shows 
in  this  limited  time  seemingly  posed  an 
obstacle  to  the  band,  but  through  hard 
work,  determination,  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  co-operation  of  the  members,  the 
shows  were  a  huge  success. 

The  band  was  then  invited  to  Lisle, 
Illinois,  to  take  part  in  the  St.  Pro¬ 
copius  College  homecoming  festivities. 
Again  the  band  received  high  acclaim 
from  the  spectators.  With  that  appear- 
{Turn  to  page  69) 
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Mr.  Tom  Bishop,  Dirnctor  of  tho  Lokn  Wolos 
High  School  Bond,  is  vory  proud  of  thn 
school's  nxcoptionolly  fin#  bond  building. 


is  found  in  thb  organization  can  this 
gesture  be  truly  appreciated. 

For  years  the  Hobart  High  School  of 
Indiana  has  had  one  of  the  finest  high 
school  bands  in  the  country.  Here  Mr. 
Tom  Bishop  received  the  rudimentary 
principles  which  introduced  him  to 
music  Perhaps  the  most  influential 
person  in  hb  musical  career  is  Mr. 
Frederick  Ebbs,  who  was  director  of 
the  Hobart  band  while  Mr.  Bbhop 
was  there. 

Following  high  school  “the  master” 
attended  the  Jordan  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He 
went  on  to  Indiana  State  Teachers’ 
Ck)IIege  from  which  he  graduated  with 
a  B.  S.  Returning  to  Hobart  Mr. 
Bishop  filled  the  capacity  of  assistant 
to  the  band  director  for  two  years. 
With  thb  valuable  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  he  took  on  a  band  of  his  own  at 
Jasper,  Indiana,  and  during  his  four 
years  there  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Indiana  Sute  Teachers’ 
College  by  attending  night  courses  and 
summer  sessions. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  been  a  resident  of 
Lake  Wales  for  the  past  three  years. 
Not  only  u  he  the  director  of  bands 
in  the  Lake  Wales  schools,  but  he  b 
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ThoM  fino  looking  youngttort  oro  mombora  of  tho  Elomontory,  Intormodioto,  and  Advoncod  Or- 
ckottroi  of  tbo  Univoreity  of  Toxot  Junior  String  Projoct. 
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Tri-M  Program  and  "Clinic 
Within  Clinic" 

The  annual  Tri-M  program  at  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  was 
presented  on  Friday,  December  16, 
1960,  in  the  beautiful  Louis  XVI  Ball¬ 
room  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  Tri-M  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  aims,  purposes  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Society,  and  introduced  O. 
D.  Premo,  Sponsor  of  Chapter  1  at 
Maine  Township  High  School  East 
(Park  Ridge),  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  Society’s  Initiation 
Ceremony.  Student  officers  from  the 
Chapter  at  Maine  officiated.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  Ceremony  a  string  trio  per¬ 
formed  the  first  movement  from  a 
Haydn  “Trio”  and  “Rhapsody  in  Blue” 
by  Gershwin.  The  “Clinic  Within  a 
Clinic”  for  Faculty  Sponsors  was  mod¬ 
erated  by  Frances  M.  Harley,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary.  Topics  discussed  were: 

(1)  Tri-M  National  Convention  1962, 

(2)  Tri-M  publications  —  Tri-M  Notes 
and  School  Musician  column,  (3)  Chap¬ 
ter  operation  —  Activities  in  addition 
to  Honorary,  (4)  Locating  and  organ¬ 
izing  new-  Chapters  by  present  Chapters, 
(5)  Parental  cooperation  with  new  ini¬ 
tiates,  and  (6)  Question*  and  Discus¬ 
sions:  For  the  good  of  the  Society.  A 
musical  program  consisting  of  a  piano 
solo,  violin  solo,  and  baritone  vocal 
solo  closed  the  program. 

Indiana  Association 

On  Saturday,  November  19,  1960,  the 
Indiana  State  As.sociation  of  Modern 
Music  Masters  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Severin  in  Indianapolis, 
with  State  President  James  Burden 
(Chapter  202,  La  Porte)  presiding. 
Sponsors  and  Chapter  representatives 
were  present  from  several  Indiana 
schools.  Guy  Foreman,  Sponsor  of  Chap¬ 
ter  202  and  former  State  Sponsor,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  present  State  Sponsor, 
Thomas  Fender,  who  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  because  of  illness. 

Chapter  representatives  reported  on 
the  activities  and  plans  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Chapters,  and  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  plans  and  ideas 
which  could  be  adapted  for  their  indi¬ 


vidual  Chapter  situations.  Several  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  were  offered  concern¬ 
ing  next  year’s  State  Association  meet¬ 
ing. 

An  election  of  officers  of  the  State 
Association  for  1961  resulted  as  follows: 
State  President,  Ronald  Ducette,  Chap¬ 
ter  132  at  Peru  High  School;  State  Vice- 
President,  Terry  Schultz,  Chapter  202  at 
La  Porte  High  School;  State  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Jannon  Pattee,  Chapter  489 
at  Lowell  High  School. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
business  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
passed  expressing  sympathy  to  Chapter 
46  at  Anderson  High  School  in  the  loss 
last  summer,  through  death,  of  their 
well-known  and  long-time  Sponsor, 
Miss  Mary  Ruth  Palmer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
meeting,  all  Sponsors  and  Chapter  rep¬ 
resentatives  enjoyed  entertainment  and 
refreshments  provided  by  Chapter  202. 


Our  first  Top-Notcher  is  Steve  Blai  d, 
an  alumnus  of  Chapter  333  at  Ch<  c- 
tawhatchee  High  School,  Shalim.tr, 
Florida.  His  Chapter  writes  of  him  as 
follows:  “Steve  was  an  active  and  vjI-  j 
uable  member  of  Chapter  333  from 
1958  to  1960,  and  served  on  seveial  i 
committees  during  that  time.  He  was  ! 
a  performing  member  of  the  Chocta-  t 
whatchee  Stylemarchers  Marching  and  I 
Concert  Band  for  six  years,  holding  | 
offices  in  the  band  for  two  years.  L;ist  f 
year  he  was  one  of  the  lieutenants,  and  « 
held  the  solo  comet  chair  in  the  band,  n 
One  of  the  high  points  of  Steve’s  musi-  | 
cal  career  was  his  placement  as  solo  * 
comet  in  the  Red  (first)  Band  at  the  f 
Northwest  Florida  Band  Clinic,  held  at  | 
Crestview,  Florida.  He  was  awarded  a  I 
scholarship  at  Mississippi  Southern 
College,  Hattiesburg,  for  the  1960-61  | 

term.  Steve  performed  several  times  as  i 
a  soloist  with  the  band,  and  last  year 
attempted  the  impossible;  Harry  James’  h 
‘Concerto  for  Tmmpet’  and  ‘Carnival  of  1 
Venice’  on  the  same  program!  In  addi-  tl 
tion  to  his  musical  activities,  Steve  b 

maintained  a  high  B  average  through-  | 
out  his  high  school  career,  and  scored  I 
in  the  top  quartile  on  the  Florida  Sen-  | 
ior  Placement  Tests.  At  Choctawhatchee  I 
High  School,  Steve  was  considered  one  I 
of  the  outstanding  senior  musicians,  i 


Honorary  momborship  in  AAodorn  Music  Moston  was  conforrod  upan  Dr.  Arthur  FioMor,  ronowned 
conductor  of  tho  world-famous  Boston  Pops  Symphony  Orchostro,  by  AUxandor  M.  Harloy,  Tri-M 
Prosidont.  Tho  prosontotion  was  mod#  during  tho  concert  of  tho  Sii^  All  American  Bandmasters' 
Band  at  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  on  Saturday,  December  17.  It  was  a  time  for  mutual 
congratulations,  as  both  Dr.  Fielder  and  Mr.  Harley  were  celebrating  their  birthday  that  day. 
Shown  in  the  background  b  Dr.  Raymond  Dvorak,  Band  Clinic  M.C.  and  Director  of  Bands,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Dvorak  b  abe  an  Honorary  member  of  Tri-M. 


SO 
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ai  d  wr  are  indeed  proud  of  his  achieve- 
m'nts.”  Congratulations,  Steve! 

')ur  second  Top-Notcher  is  Karen 
K.tv  Kruse,  Vice-President  of  Chapter 
143  at  Nelson  High  School  (Nebras¬ 
ka).  Karen  has 
sung  in  the  Girls 
Glee  Club  for  four 
^  years,  in  trio  for 
one  year,  and  in 
trio  for 


the  triple 
one  year, 
plays  bell  lyre  in 
the  hand  and  is 
band  treasurer.  In 
her  church  Karen 
sings  in  the  choir 
and  plays  piano  for  .Sunday  School. 
Karen’s  activities  in  school  include 
membership  in  Pep  Club,  of  which 
she  is  president,  and  in  Pep  Club  Drill 
Team,  National  Honor  fiociety,  and 
Y-Teens.  of  which  she  is  finance 
chairman.  In  her  junior  year  Karen 
was  chosen  Outstanding  Underclass¬ 
man,  and  she  was  a  1960  Girls  State 
Representative.  Karen  has  sers’ed  as 
class  treasurer,  and  this  year  is  business 
manager  of  the  school  paper.  For  ten 
years  she  has  belonged  to  4-H.  and  last 
year  was  chosen  Nuckolls  County  4-H 
Queen.  With  all  this,  Karen  remains  an 
“A”  student.  Congratulations,  Karen! 


Karan  KruM 


Officart  of  Choptar  1,  Main*  Township  High  School  East,  Pork  Ridgo,  Illinois  presontod  tho  Tri-M 
Initiation  Coromony  on  tho  program  at  tho  Mid-Wost  Notional  Bond  Clinic.  Shown,  loft  to  right: 
Sara  Hall,  Al  Roberts,  Jarry  lorsan,  Judia  McCoy,  Lynn  Alaxondar,  and  O.  D.  Pramo,  Faculty 
Sponsor. 


C.hapter  173  of  Scottsbluff  High 
School  (Nebraska)  conducts  “an  ex¬ 
change  where  interested  persons  can 
obtain  extra  memberships  for  a  Com¬ 
munity  Concert  program”. 

Correspondence  Invited 

.\nyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  “What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram”,  is  invited  to  write  to  Modem 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 


chestra  and  N’oeal  .As.sociation  contests. 

Chapter  330  at  Brookside  Junior 
High  School  (Sarasota,  Fla.)  has  at¬ 
tained  a  long-cherished  goal,  namely, 
the  purchase  and  donation  of  new  risers 
to  the  school.  For  two  years  this  Chapter 
has  conducted  money-raising  activities  in 
order  to  finance  this  gift. 

Chapter  .')06  (Jr)  at  Brentwood  High 
School  (Missouri)  required  every  mem- 
lier  to  prepare  a  solo  or  paper  to  be 
presented  to  the  Chapter.  From  these 
the  Chapter  chose  the  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  school  assembly  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Chapter.  This  Chapter  also 
prepared  a  Tri-M  window  display  in 
their  community. 


Chapter  News  Parade 


Chapter  507  at  Dixie  Hollins  High 
School  (St.  Petersburg,  Fla.)  had 
charge  of  the  publicity  and  staging  of 
the  music  department’s  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chapter  288  at  Sweet  Home  Union 
High  School  (Oregon)  is  again  this 
year  sponsoring  the  monthly  noon-hour 
group  sing.  For  the  first  several  meet¬ 
ings  this  year  the  Chapter  has  enjoyed 
programs  centered  amund  folk  music 
of  different  countries. 

Chapter  513  at  Bethesda-Chevy’  Chase 
High  School  (Maryland)  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  student  body  of  the  school 
in  an  assembly  program  in  which  an 
active  and  an  apprentice  member  per¬ 
formed  a  ‘cello  duet’.  The  new  Chapter 
is  sponsoring  a  Composers  Club  and 
has  taken  over  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  record  library  of  the 
Music  Appreciation  Classes  at  their 
school. 

Chapter  463  at  Lahainaluna  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School  (Lahaina,  Hawaii)  has 
operated  refreshment  concessions  at 
basketball  games  to  enable  the  Chap¬ 
ter  to  present  new  recordings  to  the 
music  department  library. 

Chapter  499  at  .Syracuse  High  School 
(Indiana)  is  busy  raising  money  to  pay 
the  fees  of  students  entering  District 
Northern  Indiana  School  Band,  Or- 


"Spirit  of  Friendship" 

Never  lose  an  old  friend 
No  matter  what  the  cause 
IVe  wouldn’t  ever  do  tl 
If  we  didn’t  look  for  flaws 
The  one  thing  worth  while  having 
Is  the  friend  ivho  stands  the  test 
And  who  has  one  friend  such  as  this 
Knows  friendship  at  its  best. 

Author  Unknown 


COVER  PHOTO? 


Costs  Nothing  To  Smile 

A  smile  costs  nothing,  but  gives  much.  It  enriches  those  who  receive  without  making 
poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes  but  a  moment,  but  the  memory  of  it  sometimes  lastf 
forever.  None  of  us  is  so  rich  or  mighty  that  we  can  get  along  without  it  and  none  of 
us  is  so  poor  but  that  we  cannot  be  made  rich  by  it. 

A  smile  creates  happiness  in  the  home,  fosters  good  will  in  business  and  is  the 
countersign  of  friendship.  It  brings  rest  to  the  weary,  cheer  to  the  discouraged,  sunshine 
to  the  sad,  and  it  is  nature’s  best  antidote  for  trouble. 

It  cannot  be  bought,  begged,  borrowed  or  stolen,  for  it  is  something  that  is  of  no 
value  until  it  is  given  away.  Some  people  are  too  tired  to  give  a  smile.  Give  them  one 
of  yours,  as  none  rueds  a  smile  so  much  as  he  who  has  no  more  to  give. 


Fobruory,  1961 
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Writn  for  do$criptivo 
iHoraturo  today 


LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 

1306  WEST  BRISTO  LmST  R  E  E  T 
ELKHART  -  INDIANA 


Dlr«ct*r.  Bab  Orsan  Stadlaa,  S42  Soath  Fraaklla.  Daavar  t.  Calarada 


In  the  November  1960  issue  of  the 
SCH(K)L  MUSICIAN  wc  had  a  cap¬ 
tion  in  the  Double-Reed  Classroom 
article  “MUSIC  TO  THINK  .ABOUT” 
which  of  course  was  listings  for  our 
“Building  a  Practical  Library”  program. 
We  are  d(‘voting  this  issue  to  the  same 
purpose.  Music  to  think  about  for  the 
spring  contests.  Notes  from  our  readers 
indicate  that  the  remarks  about  each 
numlx*r  as  given  in  the  November  issue 
is  most  helpful  in  choosing  a  contest 
number.  Also  these  notations  broaden 
the  value  of  our  “Building  a  Practical 
Librars’”  program  for  future  references. 

Building  a  Practical  Library 

KVENING  PIECE  by  H’arren  Ben¬ 
son  for  Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc.  A  splendid  num- 
l)er  for  the  real  young  student.  Even 
though  it  has  the  16th  note  pattern  it 
is  in  a  moderately  slow  and  deliberate 
tempo  with  no  chromatic  tones  with  the 
exception  of  one  Cf.  It  lies  within  the 
natural  hole  tones  of  the  instrument 
within  one  octave  range. 

MINUETTO  by  Bruno  Ubate  for 
Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.  A  well  written  number  for 
the  younger  student.  Again,  for  the  most 
part  the  required  tones  to  be  played  are 
natural  tone  holes  without  the  addition 
of  chromatic  keys.  It  has  a  playing 
range  of  one  and  oi(e-half  octaves.  As  its 
title  indicates  the  character  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  is  of  the  clas.sical  period. 

FRENCH  IDYLL  bu  Maurits  Kesnar 
for  Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by 
Cundy-Bettoney  Co.  Inc.  This  number 
is  suitable  for  contest  in  either  Grade  or 
Junior  High  School  Level.  The  idiom  is 
fundamentally  Lyric.  The  piece  employs 
three  sectioru.  First  section,  Moderate, 
is  in  the  key  of  C  major  4/4  time:  The 
middle  section,  Allegro  Moderate,  is  in 
A  major  6/8  tempo:  The  third  section 
returns  to  the  first  motive  in  the  origin¬ 
al  key  of  C  major.  Very  fine  material 
to  develop  change  of  moods. 

A  PERIOD  PIECE  {in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  manner)  by  Frederic  Curzon  for 
Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by  Hawkes 
&  Son.  Requires  a  player  with  some  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  constructed  in  ternary 
form  with  tonalities,  A  minor  —  A 


Publitkart  thould  Mnd  all  malarial  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Organ. 


major  —  A  minor.  In  3/4  time.  Andante 
cantabile,  18th  century  style.  Fine  train¬ 
ing  material  for  concert  perforni'tnce. 

LULI.ABY  by  Clement  Lenom  for 
Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by  Cundy- 
Bettoney  Co.  Inc.  The  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  for  this  piece  of  music  has  been 
arranged  from  the  orchestra  score  by 
Francis  Findlay.  Lies  exceptionally  well 
for  the  oboe.  It  is  in  ternary  form  with 
the  middle  section  quite  recitative  clos¬ 
ing  the  section  with  a  cadenza,  thus, 
returning  to  the  first  section  in  a  slight 
variation  of  the  first  motive.  Very  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  intermediate  level  and  a 
musical  challenge  for  the  High  School 
level. 

MUSETTE  et  TAMBGURIN  by 
Lucien  Niverd  for  Oboe  and  Piano, 
published  by  Alfred  Music  Co.  Inc.  His¬ 
tory  tells  us  the  Musette  is  a  primative 
wooden  double  reed  instrument  from 
the  Middle  and  Near  Eastern  Countries 
centuries  back.  The  Tambourin  is  a  live¬ 
ly  old  Provencal  Dance.  From  the  11th 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the 


LIFHIME 

PERMA-PADS 

Whan  you  gat  roody  to  buy  a  wood¬ 
wind  liutrumant,  insist  that  it  ba  o- 
quippod  with  PERMA-PADS.  Many  top 
manuiacturars  now  oquip  all  thali  In- 
strumants  with 

PERMA-PADS 

Tha  nazt  tima  you  visit  your  local 
music  doalar,  ask  him,  "Is  it  oquippod 
with  PERMA-PADS?"  iW  an  instiumont 
with  "Parma-Pads"  and  notioa  tha  dli- 
faranoa. 

Ask  your  doalar  for  tha  brodiura  and 
iroa  sompla,  or  writa  to: 

PERMA-PAD  MFG.  CO. 

•07-11-15  8.  W.  math  Avoana 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


REBO  MUSIC  Publications 
for  Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Choirs 

421-2S  E.  Alamoda  Avo.,  Danvor  9,  Colo. 
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Pr(  \  ei)cal  language  was  used  in  the  lyric 
lin  rature  of  the  Tambadours  in  Prov¬ 
en*  e.  Due  to  the  character  and  inter- 
pR'ation  of  this  music,  it  requires  an 
experienced  performer.  It  is  fine  train¬ 
ing  material,  also  good  program  music. 

.SHANTY-BOY  (Fantasy  on  an 
An:erican  Ballad  tune)  by  Paul  A.  Pisk 
for  Oboe  and  Piano,  published  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  Requires 
an  advanced  player.  A  good  steady 
tongue  and  smooth  technic.  It  lies  well 
for  the  Oboe  with  the  exception  of  the 
Coda.  It  is  demanding  in  every  respect 
and  well  worth  its  efforts.  Although  writ¬ 
ten  as  Oboe  Solo  and  Strings  it  is  very 
effective  with  piano. 

INTRODUCTION  and  ALLEGRO 
by  Alvin  Etler  for  Oboe  and  Piano,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Associated  Music  Publishers, 
Inc.  Constructed  in  the  modem  idiom 
and  very  demanding  both  musically  and 
technically.  The  Allegro  movement  is  in 
3/4  —  5/4  —  7/4  time  with  a  mark¬ 
ing  of  192  quarter  note  tempo.  Fine  ma¬ 
terial  to  develop  ones  technic. 

CONCERTO  for  Oboe,  String  Orch¬ 
estra  and  Percussion,  by  Alec  Wilder, 
published  by  Associated  Mmic  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.  Although  this  Concerto  is  ori¬ 
ginally  for  Oboe,  String  Orchestra  and 
Percussion,  it  has  been  reduced  for  Oboe 
and  Piano  by  David  Diamond  and  very 
effectively.  It  is  strictly  for  the  advanced 
student  in  the  modem  idiom.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  traditional  three  movements 
and  requires  an  experienced  performer. 
It  is  fine  material  for  the  demanding 
student. 

THREE  THEMES  from  Franz  Schu¬ 
bert,  I.  Melody  {from  “Octet”,  Op. 
166):  II)  Lullaby:  III)  The  Rosa- 
munde  Air.  Arranged  by  Merle  /.  Isaac 
for  Bassoon  and  Piano,  published  by 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  Fine  material  for  the 
beginning  student  as  all  three  numbers 
lay  well  for  the  instmment  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  good  music. 

LULLABY  by  Clement  I-enom,  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  original  Solo  for  Oboe 
and  Orchestra  for  Bassoon  and  Piano 
by  Francis  Findlay,  published  by  The 
Cundy-Bettoney  Co.  Inc.  Although 
LULLABY  was  written  originally  for 
the  Oboe  it  lies  exceptionally  well  for 
the  Ba.s.soon  and  becomes  fine  material 
for  the  intermediate  level  Ixtssoonist  as 
(raining  material  and  giHid  program 
music. 

REN'ERIE  by  E.  Jancourt  for  Bassoon 
and  Piano,  published  by  The  Cundy- 
Bettoney  Co.  Inc.  Jancourt  well  under¬ 
stood  the  problems  of  the  Bas.s(H(nist  and 
though  some  of  his  materials  for  the 
Bass<H»n  are  difficult  they  are  all  well 


within  reason  as  far  as  the  technicalities 
of  the  Bassoon  are  concerned.  Reverie 
is  fine  material  for  the  advanced  Bas¬ 
soonist  both  mechanically  and  musically. 

CONCERTO  No.  6  IN  Bb  for  String 
Orchestra  and  Continuo  by  Capel  Bond 
(1730-1790),  edited  and  arranged  for 
Bassoon  and  Piano  by  Gerald  Finzi, 
published  by  Hawkes  &  Son.  Like  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Bond  al¬ 
though  not  in  himself  a  great  figure,  he 
yet  produced  individual  work  which 
could  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of 
his  time.  Concertos  for  Bassoon  and 
Strings  are  rare  enough  at  all  times, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where,  in 
the  whole  repertory,  a  more  charming 
example  can  be  found,  or  how  Bassoon- 
i.st  could  have  lost  sight  of  it  for  some 
century  and  a  half.  It  is  delightful  18th 
century  music. 

So  much  for  our  “BUILDING  A 
PRACTICAL  LIBRARY”  listing  at  this 
time.  My  suggestion  is  —  pick  yourself 
a  number  and  get  busy  for  contest 
as  it  will  be  here  all  too  soon. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


Efficient  Practicing 

{Continued  front  page  37) 

do  not  let  the  momentum  of  the  piece 
“push  you  over”. 

Do  not  allow  mistakes!  If  you  do,  you 
are  too  late.  Too  late,  because  even 
when  you  go  back  to  correct  the  mistake, 
this  do4*s  very  little  towards  counteract¬ 
ing  the  muscular  coordination  that  has 
lieen  practiced,  “impressed”  and  per¬ 
haps  already  “established”  as  a  reflex. 

The  person  who  makes  mistakes  in 
his  practicing,  learns  them  whether  he 
means  to  or  not.  He  might  call  it  a 
“slip”,  chalk  it  up  to  “carelessness”,  call 
it  “human  error”  or  just  call  it  an  “acci¬ 
dent”. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  caused  it 
or  what  you  call  it.  The  point  is  .  .  .  the 
learning  process  cannot  and  does  not 
distinguish  between  accidents  and  con¬ 
scious  efforts!  Whatever  is  done,  is 
learned!  Repeated  muscular  reflexes 
soon  become  reflexes. 

Mistakes  become  learned  just  as  cor¬ 
rect  notes  become  learned.  As  a  matter 
of  cold  fact,  old  mistakes,  even  though 
they  are  subsequently  corrected  with  the 
utmost  care,  have  a  way  of  turning  up 
.  .  .  especially  in  public  performance! 

This  is  exactly  what  I  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  As  an  ad¬ 
judicator  I  see  it  all  the  time.  There  are 
those  who  are  genuinely  surprised  (as 
well  as  disappointed)  that  they  made 


About  tho  Author 

Note:  Mr.  Mort  Herold  is  a  faculty 
member  of  the  VanderCoo'k  College  of 
Music,  Chicago,  where  he  heads  the  ac¬ 
cordion  department.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Roosevelt  College,  having  a  Bachelor  of 
Music  Degree. 


the  kind  of  errors  they  did  during  their 
contest  performance.  Many  “old”  mis¬ 
takes,  long  since  “corrected”,  popped 
up,  just  to  be  friendly! 

How  many  times  have  you,  as  teach¬ 
ers,  heard  this  .  .  “I  don’t  know  why  I 
can’t  seem  to  play  this  right  today  ...  I 
played  it  correctly  at  home!”  In  ninty- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  the  piece 
was  not  practiced  slowly,  cautiously  — 
and  correctly,  in  the  first  place.  I  might 
add,  this  is  not  usually  the  fault  of  the 
student.  He  must  be  taught  how  to  prac¬ 
tice.  This,  of  course,  is  the  teacher’s  job. 

The  need  for  slow,  cautious  practice 
in  the  beginning,  and  then  periodic  slow 
practice  (along  with  faster  practice  once 
the  piece  is  learned)  is  so  important  that 
it  can  hardly  be  overstre.ssed.  Slow  prac¬ 
tice,  concentrating  on  the  notes,  taking 
plenty  of  time,  thinking  it  through  .  .  . 
these  are  the  ways  to  create  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reflexes  into  a  strong  chain  reflex 
(the  entire  piece).  Renewing  and  re¬ 
strengthening  them  periodically  by  more 
slow  practice  will  help  immeasurably  in 
insuring  a  secure  performance. 

In  summing  it  up  ...  do  not  allow 
mistakes  to  creep  in!  The  initial  impres¬ 
sions  are  the  important  ones.  From  these 
primarily  spring  the  quality  of  future 
performance.  It  is  so  much  harder,  dis- 
tres.sing,  wa.steful,  (and  undependable) 
to  go  back  and  “unlearn”  and  then  re¬ 
learn  correctly. 

What  better  logic  b  there  than  to  do 
things  right*.  .  .  right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  End 

William  R.  Whitford 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

and  hi.s  musical  accomplishments  extend 
to  the  organ,  accordion  and  base  viol. 
He  has  performed  with  numerous  West 
Coast  symphony  orchestras,  has  com¬ 
posed  several  works  for  symphony  and 
can  iastruct  in  the  basic  principles  of 
every  symphonic  instrument. 

Whitford’s  duties  in  assisting  Egbert 
include  the  preparation  of  manuals, 
pamphlets  and  other  educational  tools 
for  workshop  and  classroom  use.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  forthcoming  workshop  pre¬ 
sentations  in  various  communities,  he 
will  appear  on  local  radio  and  television 
programs,  as  arranged  by  AMC’s  public 
relations  counsel. 
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Flute  Questions 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

and  piano  by  Colin  Hand,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  $2.00. 

While  this  is  not  really  difficult,  it  is 
modem  sounding  and  requires  a  pian¬ 
ist  rather  than  an  accompanist  (since 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference).  Would 
be  giKxi  if  more  high  school  flutists 
could  play  things  of  this  sort  and  it 
would  surely  «*durate  them  towards  be¬ 
ing  more  intelligent  listeners  of  con¬ 
temporary  music.  I’d  probably  fall  over 
in  a  dead  faint  if  there  were  a  con¬ 
testant  who  came  along  with  a  sonatina 
like  this  in  a  contest,  but  it  would  be  a 
welcome  relief  and  pleasure  to  hear  it. 

Rondino  for  flute  and  piano  by  Walter 
P^mch,  published  by  Cundy-Brttoney 
Co.,  Boston,  $2.00. 

This  piece  is  in  6/8  meter  with  a 
definite  2  beat  swing.  It  can  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rhythmic  study  for  dotted  eighths 
and  sixteenth  notes.  The  range  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  high  F,  but  the  lowest  note  is 
middle  C.  The  preface  written  by  the 
publisher  says;  “This  Rondino  is  an 
original  work  by  Mr.  Emch,  ba.sed  on 
three  melodious  and  pleasing,  at  the 
same  time  contrasting  themes.  Solo 
and  piano  parts  are  skillfully  written 
with  the  technics  of  the  individual  in¬ 
struments  in  mind.  All  parts  may  be 
« onsidered  of  medium  difficulty.  Articu¬ 
lations,  dynamics  and  nuances  should 
l)e  carefully  observed.” 

The  End 

On  Your  Toes 

When  you’re  trying  to  get  something 
done,  don’t  worry  too  much  alxnit  step¬ 
ping  on  someone  el.se’s  toes.  Ncjbody 
gets  his  toes  stepped  on  unless  he  is 
standing  still  or  sitting  down  on  the  job. 


American  String 

Teachers  Association 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

used.  On  the  up-boH',  the  wrist  should 
lead  the  way,  gradually  rising  towards 
the  direction  of  the  nose.” 

The  whole  bow  stunt  can  be  done  in 
half  notes  for  a  while  —  gradually  come 
to  slow  quarter  notes.  These  stunts  or 
bowing  exercises  should  be  done  on 
open  strings  without  music.  There  b  no 
question  that  if  a  little  time  is  taken 
during  each  period  just  to  do  thb  whole- 
bow  study,  much  will  be  gained  toward 
dexelopment  of  a  Ixm-  arm. 

In  my  series  “Building  Technic  with 
Beautiful  Music”  Volumes  I  and  II, 
which  is  supplementary  material  to  my 
new  String  Method  for  string  classes 
(Belwin,  Inc.)  I  di.scuss  these  bowings 
in  easy-to-understand  language.  As  ex¬ 
ercises  I  use  only  folk  material  and 
other  pleasant  melodies. 

Now,  if  you  have  read  this  far,  you 
have  had  a  lesson  in  teaching  strings 
in  class  from  one  of  America’s  finest 
string  educators.  And  its  all  for  free. 
(3f  course,  it  won’t  do  you,  the  teacher, 
any  good  unless  you  apply  the  principles 
set  forth  herein.  If  you  do,  and  it  doesn’t 
work,  you  can  blame  our  guest  author, 
but,  in  this  column,  we  guarantee  all 
advice.  That’s  how  much  we  think  of 
Samuel  Applebaum.  and  our  thanks  for 
his  help. 

Texa$  Tale 

A  wealthy  Texas  oilman  cashed  a 
huge  personal  check  which  came  back 
from  the  bank  with  “INSUFFICIENT 
FUNDS”  stamped  across  its  face. 

Beneath  the  stamped  words  was  the 
handwritten  notation:  “Not  ycni  .  .  . 
us.” 


Original  Sax  Saxophone 

Owned  By  Buescher 


A  prized  —  and  practically  price¬ 
less  —  possession  of  Buescher  Band  In-  ! 
strument  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  ^ 
an  alto  saxophone  made  by  the  in- 
rentor  of  the  instrument,  Adolph  Sax.  ' 
W.  W.  “Doc”  Wagner,  Buescher  s;ile$ 
manager,  is  of  the  belief  that  thb  is  the  ] 


! 


Copy  of  tlio  original  potont  tkotch  mod*  by 
Sox  and  owned  by  ibo  BuOKhor  Company.  | 


only  original  Sax  saxophone  in  this  , 
country.  “A  recent  news  item  in  the 
Elkhart  Truth,”  he  said,  "told  of  the 
accidenul  loss  by  fire  of  an  original 
Sax  saxophone  owned  by  a  local  band  > 
instrument  firm.  The  article  stated  that  | 
this  was  the  only  original  Sax  saxophone  / 
in  exbtence  outside  of  one  other  which 
is  in  the  Paris  Museum.  This  statement 
was  incorrect,  of  course,  as  we  have  i 
had  this  original  model  for  many  years  | 
and  dbplayed  it  on  many  occasions.  I 

“The  instrument  we  have,”  Wagner  I 
continued,  “is  unquestionably  one  of  the  | 
very  first  saxophones  made  by  Sax,  as  ^ 
it  carries  the  serial  number  2.  It  b  in 
fairly  good  condition  considering  its 
age,  which  must  be  over  1 10  years,  as 
Sax  is  belies'ed  to  have  invented  the 
saxophone  in  1840,  although  he  did  not 
apply  for  a  patent  until  1846.  Inci-  ^ 
dentally,  another  of  our  prized  posses-  ■ 
sions  is  a  copy  of  the  original  patent 
sketch  made  by  Sax.” 

AlxHit  1880  F.  A.  Buescher  founder 
of  the  Buescher  tompany,  made  with 
his  own  hands  the  first  saxophone  e\er 
built  in  America. 


Comments  From  Our  Readers 


“Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $3.00  for  a 
one  year  sul>scriptinn  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  starting  in  January,  19f^I. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  R.  Brasic 
Mount  Prospect.  III. 

P.  S.  I  would  dread  the  thought  of 
missing  one  is.sue  so  please  start  my  sub¬ 
scription  with  January.” 
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MC:0\Bt:AMS  .  .  .  JESSE  CHAW- 
FO'ID 

DI.  78851  {STEREO) 

The  "Poet  of  the  Organ”  interprets 
son  e  of  the  most  beautiful  and  endur¬ 
ing  music  ever,  in  his  latest  hi-fi  pipe 
organ  album.  The  melodies  contained 
heiein  have  been  composed  by  two 
ol  the  most  significant  figures  of  the 
mu>ic  world.  Victor  Herbert  and  Fritz 
Krcisler. 

I 

SO\GS  EVERYBODY  KSOWS  .  .  .  , 
RTSS  MORdAS  at  the  organ 
DI  78828  (STEREO)  I 

Riiss  Morgan  has  been  known  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  band  leader,  however  he  plays 
most  of  the  instruments  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  with  equal  virtuosity.  This  is  a 
musical  treat  .  .  .  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
organ!  The  songs  included  in  the  al¬ 
bum  are  easily  adaptable  to  group¬ 
singing.  shower-room  serenading  or 
just  plain  old  whistling.  I'liis  is  an 
album  for  fun. 

SATCHMO  IS  STYI.E  .  .  .  I.OUIS 
ARMSTROSG 

There  is  no  need  to  qualify  either  the 
|»erfonnanre  or  acceptance  of  this  art¬ 
ist.  He  is  a  legend  not  only  In  the 
music  business,  but  show  biz  as  well. 
Ihrough  the  years  he  has  proven 
time  and  again  his  capabilitic's  for  pre¬ 
senting  any  type  of  music  that  might 
strike  his  fanty,  whether  jazz  or  jK>p. 
"Pops"  is  backed  with  the  hish  music 
of  (forclon  |enkins  on  this,  our  latest 
■Xnnstrong  offering. 

crow  WITH  THE  MIU.S 
RROTHERS 

No  vocal  group  tcxlay  can  achieve 
the  Mtiinds  that  emanate  from  the 
Mills  Brothers.  Their  very  special 
type  of  vcxal  harmony  is  known  to 
all  listeners  of  recorded  music  regard¬ 
less  of  age.  Included  in  this  album 
are  some  of  the  greatest  tunes  ever 
nrorded  by  the  group  such  as:  Glow 
Wonn.  Be  My  l  ife’s  (!ompanion  and 
In  the  Banana  Tree. 

SAMMY  DAVIS  JR.  AT  TOWS 
HAl.l. 

This  album  was  recorded  during  a 
recent  performance  given  by  Mr. 
Davis  Jr.  at  Town  Hall.  NYC  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Children’s  .Asthma  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  The  house  was  jam 
packed  with  a  s|>elll>ound  audience 
that  never  knew  where  the  four  hours 
went,  as  Sammy  presented  his  one 
m.in  show.  Included  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  that  show,  some  that  you 
have  heard  before  and  some  pleasant 
surprises.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  great 
Davis  standard. 

1  Hbruory,  1961 


Subject: 

GRADUATION 


We  don’t  know  what  the  customs  at  your  schcml  may 
be  at  graduation  time,  but  you  are  in  a  position  to 
create  new  customs  and  traditions  if  you  feel  they  are 
worthwhile. 


In  addition  to  featuring  the  select  musical  groups  (chorus  orchestra, 
band),  our  own  high  school  graduation  ceremony  was  considered  the  mu¬ 
sical  culmination  of  the  general  music  program,  too.  That  is,  the  entire 
graduating  class  was  expected  to  sing  —  in  parts  —  a  processional  and  an 
anthem,  accompanied  by  the  instrumental  groups. 

You  may  feel  that  this  is  a  large  order  if  your  general  music  program 
does  not  yet  teach  music  reading  en  masse.  It  requires  a  long-range 
plan. 

But  if  you  like  the  idea  of  the  entire  graduating  class  taking  part 
in  some  special  music,  we  have  a  number  that  could  be  worked  up  fairly 
easily,  with  the  band  and  chorus  doing  the  parts  that  need  musical  know¬ 
how,  and  the  graduating  class  singing  melody. 

It  is  a  powerful  combination,  and  there  are  only  two  brief  interludes 
between  stanzas  where  the  class  might  have  to  ’’lay  out”  and  let  the  chorus 
and  band  handle  it  alone. 


The  name  of  the  piece  is  Processional  Hymn,  and  it’s  by  Julian  Work, 
who  has  also  given  us  Portraits  from  the  Bible,  Autumn  Walk  and  Drift- 
wood  Patterns.  He's  a  fine  composer,  and  this  is  a  fine  piece. 

It's  based  on  the  sturdy  melody  of  "Gaudeamus  Igitur,”  and  the  new 
words  by  Wihla  Hutson  are  superbly  appropriate  for  the  graduation  cere¬ 
mony.  Send  the  coupon  below  right  now,  and  we’ll  send  you  one  copy 
each  of  the  band  score  and  the  choral  score,  at  no  charge. 


ShauiiHi!  ^1  !SS  ii 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  the  folder  that  contains  representative  sample  ensemble 
selections  from  the  “Sessions”  honks,  at  no  charge. 

NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . . . 

CITY _ 


_ ZONE _ STATE 
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Dave  Gonzalez 
Lead  trumpet  with 

Lionel  Hampton  says, 
“I  find  the  Martin  to 


Seven  Impressions,  by  George  Cole,  for 
three  trombones,  baritone  or  tuba,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Associated  Music  Publishers, 
Inc.,  score  and  parts,  $3.00. 

Here  are  seven  short  and  clever  quar¬ 
tets  for  your  ensemble  program.  Th*- 
sections  are  entitled:  Mumbledy-Peg, 
The  Juggler,  Eventide,  A  Sunday  Stroll, 
The  Bear's  Ballet,  Vesper  Bells,  and  the 
Gay  Caballero.  Only  the  last  demands 
a  moderate  technical  development  in 
tonguing.  The  set  should  have  consid¬ 
erable  use  for  programming  and  train¬ 
ing  as  well.  Attractive. 


be  the  most  suitable 


New  Recording  for  Brass 


High  Fidelity  Brass/ Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
em,  recorded  by  the  members  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Sayard  Storu,  on  Westmins¬ 
ter  XWN-miX. 

This  recording  has  excellent  fidelity 
and  splendid  musiciaas.  Included  an-: 
Buxtehude,  Fanfare  and  Chorus;  Schein 
Paduana  and  Gaillard;  Fux,  Serenade; 
Marche,  Guigue,  Menuet  and  Aria; 
Fux,  Serenade:  Overture,  Menuet, 
Guigue,  aria,  and  Bouree  1  &  2.  Con¬ 
tinuing  on  Side  2,  the  Fux,  Serenade: 
Intrada,  Rigadon,  Ciacona,  Menuet,  and 


trumpet  for  my  type  of  work 
that  I  have  ever  played.” 
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TIE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

‘Continued  from  page  16) 


sound  and  present  different  colors,  but 
certainly  excerpts  from  master  compos¬ 
ers  will  lose  something  in  the  transcrib¬ 
ing,  if  played  in  mutes! 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
lalieled  as  the  British  Brass  band  is 
because  it  does  n<*t  represent  a  com¬ 
parable  entity.  It  is  not  a  band  at  all 
but  an  ensemble.  It  is  aimed  at  a  nevs 
area  of  potential  musicians  and,  of 
course,  we  are  all  for  this.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  musical  opportunity  where  none 
existed  before.  I  do  not  l(M)k  for  a  pro¬ 
found  literature  which  will  have 
aesthetic  charm  and  will  introduce  a 
re|iertoire  demanding  high  instrumental 
command. 

I  have  Ix'en  asked  to  state  my  vi«*sss 
and  above,  you  have  them  for  sshat 
they  are  worth! 

New  Brass  Publications 

Three  Baeh  Chorales,  arranged  by  James 
Christensen,  for  brass  quintet,  published 
by  Kendor  Music,  Inc.,  score  and  parts 
$2.00. 

The  Bach  chorales  are  written  for  the 
young  player.  The  range  and  endurance 
demands  are  modest  and  they  should 
make  excellent  training  material  for  your 


young  players  in  balance,  blend,  and  .-ill 
the  other  aspects  of  ensemble  experi¬ 
ence. 

Tower  Music,  by  Karol  Rathaus,  for 
brass  quintet,  published  by  Associated 
Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  score  and  parts 
$2.50. 

Written  for  two  trumpets  and  three 
trombones,  the  set  includes  a  substitute 
French  horn  part  for  the  first  trombone 
in  the  e\’ent  that  the  part  is  too  high. 
This  is  an  interesting  twist.  The  first 
trombone  part  is  written  in  tenor  clef 
in  the  score,  in  bass  clef  on  the  part 
and  at  no  time  goes  above  a  third  ledger 
line  G  for  the  trombone!  In  the  score, 
the  tenor  clef  keeps  the  part  basically 
on  the  staff,  but  any  quintet  which  plays 
this  M’ork  should  have  no  problem  with 
the  trombone  part  from  the  standpoint 
of  range.  It  looks  attractive. 

Coventry  Carol,  arranged  by  James  H. 
Christensen,  for  brass  choir,  published 
by  Kendor  Music,  Inc.,  score  and  parts 
$2.00. 

This  work  is  written  for  the  brass 
sextet  and  labeled  for  the  use  of  multi¬ 
ple  players  on  the  respective  parts.  It  is 
scored  for  playing  by  the  young  plavrs 
and  should  be  excellent  for  the  Chri.st- 
mas  assembly,  caroling  brass  groups,  etc. 
Very  nice. 
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THE  CLARINET  CORNER 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

ine;its  and  with  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
interest.  The  above  two  woriu  present  a 
welcome  change  from  the  usual  fare. 

Flute  and  Clarinet 

Wain  Duets,  art,  by  George  Wain, 
Kjos,  1.50.  Excellent  materials  from  the 
masters.  Grades  III-IV. 

Treble  Duos 

Easy  Duets  for  Treble  Clef  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Florian  Mueller,  Univ.  Press 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich.)  Suitable  for  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  saxes,  or  violins.  Most¬ 
ly  chort.  Grade  III. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  this  list 
tvith  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets  with 
probably  an  additional  solo  or  two. 

N«w  Music  Ruviuwt 

Fragments  for  Woodwind  Trio  (Flute, 
B\)  Clarinet,  Bassoon),  by  Robert  Mu- 
czynski,  Shawnee  Press,  3.00,  1960. 

Mr.  Muczynski  is  a  young  Chicago  com¬ 
poser  who  has  received  several  distinc¬ 
tions  including  the  Fromm  Music  Foun¬ 
dation  award.  He  has  written  an  at¬ 
tractive  suite  in  five  movements.  Waltz 
u  an  Allegro,  Solitude  an  Andante  with 
the  flute  often  in  its  lower  register.  Holi¬ 
day  a  vivace  2/4,  Reverie  an  expansive 
4/4,  and  Exit  a  merry  giocoso.  The  mel¬ 
odic  treatment,  the  harmonic  vocabulary, 
and  the  rhythmic  zest  all  point  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  outlook.  Only  during  the  last 
few  measures  of  the  final  movement  does 
the  flute  soar  up  to  its  upper  limit.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  instruments  are  treated  wisely. 
This  vivacious  and  sometimes  perky 
little  suite  is  sure  to  please  an  audience. 
For  the  players,  there  will  be  some  close 
ensemble  needed  in  the  various  5/8  or 
3/8  passages  of  Holiday.  Having  re¬ 
cently  performed  this  myself,  I  can  at¬ 
test  to  the  fine  reception  of  the  work. 
Certainly  worth  the  effort  of  any  Grade 
IV  group  on  up. 

Sonata  for  B\)  Clarinet  and  Piano,  by 
Alvin  Etler,  AMP,  3.50,  1960. 

Written  in  1952,  the  Sonata  is  in  four 
movements.  The  first  is  quite  slow.  There 
is  a  contemporary  harmonic  vocabulary 
here  and  the  design  is  quite  clear.  Quite 
fast  is  the  second  movement  but  here 
also  can  be  found  those  broad  lines. 
The  dialogue  of  the  third  movement 
(also  quite  slow)  presents  a  peaceful 
and  unhurried  effect.  The  final  move¬ 
ment  is  moderately  fast.  Surprisingly 
enough  this  work  is  technically  not  too 
difficult.  Even  the  piano  has  only  a  few 
challenging  moments.  However,  in  points 
of  ensemble  and  in  the  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  Sonata  will  require  the 


efforts  of  at  least  a  Grade  IV  player. 
Teachers  and  serious  students  will  want 
to  investigate  this  interesting  work. 

Trio  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon,  by 
Frederick  Piket,  Omega,  3.00,  1954. 
Decent  materials  for  the  flute-clarinet- 
bassoon  combination  are  not  plentiful. 
With  the  recent  Fragments  and  several 
others,  we  can  expect  an  increased  reper¬ 
toire  for  the  group.  The  Piket  work  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  literature. 
The  Prelude  is  slow  while  the  Scherzo  is 
gay.  A  set  of  variations,  Variations  on 
The  King  of  Thule,  closes  the  work.  An 
interesting,  needed  work  for  the  reper¬ 
toire.  Grade  IV. 

Divertimento  #1  for  Clarinet  Choir,  by 
Haydn,  trarucribed  by  Robert  W.  Hinds- 
ley.  Southern  Music,  4.00,  1960. 

Haydn  wrote  this  work  for  pairs  of 
oboes  and  French  horns,  three  bassoons, 
and  one  serpent.  Mr.  Hindsley  has 
transcribed  this  beautiful  work  for  B}) 
clarinets  in  five  parts,  bass  clarinets  in 
two  parts,  and  an  Eb  contrabass  clar¬ 
inet  (a  Bb  contra  part  is  also  sup¬ 
plied).  There  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  standardization  of  the  clarinet  choir. 
Some  feel  that  the  alto,  the  little  Eb. 
and  a  certain  number  of  players  should 
be  specified.  There  is  merit  in  these 
opinions.  One  mu.st,  however,  make  the 
distinction  between  an  original  number 
and  a  transcription.  For  the  latter,  the 
tran-scriber  must  select  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  which  in  his  opinion  best  places 
the  music  in  its  new  environment.  This, 
Mr.  Hindsley  has  attempted  to  do.  It 
is  welcome  indeed  to  view  this  present 
edition.  The  choir  repertoire  has  up  to 
now  received  several  first  class  ar¬ 
rangements  and  compositions  in  the 
lighter  vein.  Sorely  needed  are  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Now 
to  the  work  before  us.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  Is  not  especially  technical.  The 
contra  has  been  kept  in  its  chalumeau 
range.  Attention  to  dynamics  and  ar¬ 
ticulation  will  be  so  neces-sary  here.  The 
St.  Antoni  Chorale  (2/4  and  also  Bb) 
is  follou’ed  by  a  Minuet  and  then  the 
closing  Rondo.  To  be  avoided  in  the 
last  movement  is  that  heavy  style.  The 
individual  parts  are  not  technically  de¬ 
manding,  but  much  attention  must  be 
paid  to  ensemble,  attack,  release,  dy¬ 
namics  and  style.  Certainly,  the  full 
score  is  appreciated.  Excellent  addition 
to  the  choir  repertoire.  Grade  IV  and 
up. 

AddresMS  of  tho  componios: 

Rubank‘  5544  W.  Armstrong  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  30,  Illinois 

Henri  Elkan:  1316  Walnut,  Philadel¬ 
phia  7,  Pa. 

Boosey-Hawkes:  Box  418,  Lynbreok, 

N.  Y. 


AMP:  589  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Jack  Spratt:  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Cundy-Bettoney:  Hyde  Park,  Boston  36, 
Mass. 

Carl  Fischer:  56-62  Cooper  Square, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Fox:  11  West  60th  St.,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y. 

Mills  Music:  1619  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  Presser:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Kjos:  525  Busse,  Park  Ridge,  III. 
Shawnee  Press:  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pa. 

Omega:  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Southern  Music  Co.:  1100  Broadway, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

See  you  next  month. 

The  End 
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everything 

changes! 

HofierA 

has  changad 

the  world's  thinking  about  drums! 


There  is  something  new  in  drums. 
It's  Rogers,  new  in  brighter  sound 
and  made-to-last  construction. 

Are  you  getting  the  CRISPER, 
BRIGHTER  SOUND  that  to¬ 
day's  Rogers  drums  give.  Are  you 
getting  DRAWN  BRASS  LUGS 
that  won't  crack  when  dropped- 
banged-tightened.  Are  you  getting 
the  LIGH  T  WEIGH  T  STRENGTH 
that's  built  into  Perma-Built  shells. 


Write  for  free  84-page  Rogers 
Drum  Catalog. 


ROGERS  DRUMS 

74/Bohkdr  •  O^f  'and  Ofiio 
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mado  uso  of,  rxo’pi  wh'-n  a  rhylhmi«' 
fii^urr  actually  falls  on  thr  ISD  l>rat. 
Refer  to  «  h  irt  #1  on  the  aliove. 

B<*<  ause  count  inp;  de\-elops  accuracy 
and  de|)endability,  numerous  authors 
have  stated  the  value  of  counting  time. 
Haskell  Harr  p«it  it  this  way.  “It  is 
very  important  to  have  a  method  of 


CaHinting  Time,  to  develop  and  ma  n- 
tain  a  perfect  sense  of  rhythm.”  ‘W 
gtMxl  musician  does  not  use  a  visit  ile 
means  to  l>eat  time,  Imt  to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  any  mechanical  means  that  v  ill 
aid  in  gaining  musical  expression,  es;ie- 
cially  in  the  counting  of  time,  is  advis¬ 
able."  He  strongly  supgjests,  and  I  agii*e, 
that  the  use  of  the  foot  and  the  voice 
ntgether  to  count  rhythms,  is  one  of 
the  l>est  ways  to  accomplish  this.  .Again, 
one  must  l>e  able  to  accurately  mark  a 
rhythmical  figure  to  establish  its  metric¬ 
al  plac«  ment  within  a  measure. 
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I  >irig  chart  #1,  as  a  rhythmical  divi- 
sioi  il  guide,  one  should  be  able  to 
I  sup  rimpose  any  rhythmic  figure  in  a 
me.  sure  of  music,  in  relation  to  the 
gi\  •  n  time  signature,  on  to  a  charted 
graph  of  primary,  secondary,  and  sulv 
divided  beats,  and  actually  diagram  the 
rhy'hmic  figure;  providing  of  course 
that  one  understands  the  language  of  a 
time  signature,  the  function  of  a  dot 
pla'  ed  l)eside  a  note  value,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  tie,  and  notation;  that  is,  the 
names  of  the  various  printed  notes,  rests, 
and  abbreviations.  Why  not  sharps’n 
up  your  rhythmical  IQ  and  try  this. 

!Suri)rise  yourself  and  your  teacher. 
An.ilyze,  mirk  it,  count  it /clap  it.  play 

I  The  Knd 

i 

I  American 

I  Accordionist  Association 

i.  {(Continued  from  page  45) 

I  and  its  limitations,  and  left  the  instru- 
j/  ment  with  him  to  further  familiarize 
himself  with  it. 

At  our  third  meeting  Mr.  Riegger 
showed  me  the  first  section  of  the  new 
composition  which  he  had  already  start¬ 
ed,  a  composition  in  three-part  song 
form  which  he  said  he  would  like  to 
■  have  named  “Clooper  Square,”  in  honor 
!  of  a  small  informal  cafe  which  is  ac- 
rj  tually  located  in  New  York’s  Cooper 
Square.  Called  the  Five-Spot  Cafe,  it  is 
sort  of  a  gathering  place  where  miisic 
lovcrs,  musicians  and  composers  as.sem- 
I  ble  informally  to  hear  performances  of 
I  new  works  by  local  composers.  Promi- 
I  nent  among  these  works  are  many  “New 
?  movement”  compositions  of  contem- 
I  porary  composers,  presented  at  little 
I  concerts  (sometimes  impromptu)  or  re- 
I  citalv  Obviously,  some  of  Mr.  Riegger’s 
I  works  have  been  thus  performed.  whi<  h 
I  accounts  for  his  enthusiasm  and  his  de- 
I  sire  to  name  his  latest  composition  after 
*  Cooper  Square. 

!By  the  time  we  met  for  the  fourth 
time,  “Cooper  Square”  was  a  completed 
reality.  It  was  my  privileges  to  introduce 
Carmen  Carrozza  to  Mr.  Riegger  at  this 
meeting.  Mr.  Carrozza  went  over  the 
number  very  carefully,  playing  it  on  the 
accordion,  phrase  by  phrase  and  sec¬ 
tion  by  section.  Both  Mr.  Carrozza ’s  re¬ 
actions  and  my  own  were  that  the  new 
composition  was  impeccably  written  and 
in  perfect  accord  with  AAA  notation. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  technical 
alterations  required  —  in  spots  where 
performance  might  have  been  too  dif¬ 
ficult  becaus  of  complicated  bass  fin¬ 
gerings  at  a  fast  tempo  —  but  these 
were  easily  remedied  by  just  a  few  note 

(changes. 

Briefly  stated,  “Coo|>er  Square”  is  a 


three-pari  song  form  in  2,  4  time,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  key  of  K-minor.  Its  first  part 
features  a  tango-like  rhythm  utilizing 
conventional  harmonic  structure.  Its  sec¬ 
ond  part,  somewh-t  spe.  ded  up  in  tem¬ 
po,  is  more  dis.sonant  without  being 
duodecuple  (12  tone).  The  third  part 
is  actually  a  return  to  the  iK’g'iming  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  coda. 

Question  Of  The  Month 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  never  enough 
time  to  do  it  right  but  always  enough 
time  to  do  it  o\ei  ^ 


Joliet  Catholic  Bond 


{Continued  from  page  59) 


ance,  the  musicians  discarded  football 
show  music  and  b«*gan  practicing  a  more 
formal  type  of  music. 

The  l)oys  made  the  switch  of  music 
without  much  trouble  and  were  well  ac¬ 
cepted  on  their  initial  tour  of  the  year 
at  Aquinas  Academy  and  St.  Francis  De 
Sales  High  School  on  the  southeast  side 
of  Chicago.  An  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  musicians  by  these  sch<H»ls  to  give 
another  concert  later  in  the  year. 


For  337  years 
ZILDJIANS 
.  have  crafted 
metals  into  medals 
with  cymbals 
that  hear  fhis 
trademark 
Always  look  tor  it 
when  you  buy 
cymbals  because  it 
IS  your  guarantee 
of  the  only  cymbals 
made  anywhere  in 
the  world  by 
ZILDJIANS. 


AVEDIS 


ZILDJIAN 


COMPANY 

NORTH  QUINCY  71,  MASS  ,  U.S  A.  * 
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Band  Music  Laboratory 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


the>'  are  just  the  materials  to  help  de¬ 
velop  band  tone.  We  certainly  welcome 
the  full  scores.  Class  C. 

Allegro  Maestoso  (from  second  move¬ 
ment,  Organ  Sonata  #2)  Mendelssohn, 
arr.  by  Richard  Saylor,  Kendor,  FB  7.50, 
SB  10.00,  with  a  full  score. 

Mendelsjiohn  based  this  composition  on 
the  rhythmic  figure  of  a  dotted  quarter, 
an  eighth,  a  dotted  eighth  and  a  six¬ 
teenth  note.  Just  like  the  rhythm  of  the 
Missouri  Waltz,  this  motive  is  carried 
through  the  entire  number.  The  use  of 
3/4  metre  phrases  for  a  processional  or 
recessional  is  a  welcome  change  from 
the  steady  diet  of  4/4  grand  marches. 
The  key  is  practical  enough,  B|),  but 
some  of  the  ranges  are  high  (flute,  cor¬ 
net,  baritone).  Class  C  plus  to  B  minus. 
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Hymn  to  Diana  from  the  opera  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,  Gluck,  arr.  by  Philip 
Gordon,  Edward  B.  Marks,  FB  3.00,  SB 
4.50. 

This  4/4  Andante  melody  (in  F)  poses 
no  technical  difficulties;  the  ranges  are 
safe  and  the  fastest  note  is  a  quarter. 
Because  of  the  cross  cueing,  the  number 
is  safe  with  even  incomplete  instrumen¬ 
tation.  A  young  band  can  utilize  all  cued 
notes  and  thereby  obtain  the  full  sound 
while  the  advanced  group  can  obtain 
the  various  color  effecu  by  omitting  the 
cues.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the 
drum  part  is  marked  “only  in  absence 
of  timpani”.  Nice  Class  D  and  up. 


worleT  s  only  thickt 


gauged  drum  heads 

At  all  good  drummers  know,  the  nim  and  batter  heads  of  a  drum  must 
counter  balance  with  micrometer  piecision  to  attain —and  maintain— 
the  exciting  new  drum  sound  of  the  Sixties.  Only  Amrawco  exclusive 
thickness  gauging  of  heads  gives  you  such  perfection  . . .  every  time! 
^  Write  for  free  gauge  booklet  ilttallhie  Ike  importance  of  correct  head  balance. 
AMCMCAN  SAWHIOf  MFO.  CO..  ttfMMMnMMMCH  STIfn.  CHICAGO  22.  ILUNOIS 
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Theme  from  Kreutzer  Sonata,  Beethov¬ 
en,  arr.  by  Philip  Gordon.  E.  B.  Marks, 
FB  3.00,  SB  4.50. 

This  beautiful  melody  (just  under  two 
minutes)  has  no  technical  obstacles  and 
flows  smoothly  without  big  climaxes.  Re¬ 
finement  in  attack  and  release  plus  at¬ 
tention  to  details  in  dynamics  are  so 
’necessary  here.  The  sforzandi  must  not 
lie  oserdune.  Again,  the  drums  are  to  be 
used  only  in  absence  of  the  timpani.  Nice 
Cla.ss  D  up. 


FLUTE 

Romantic  Etudes  —  Koehler  —  Arr.  Cavally  . . . . .  2.00 

Trios  for  Flutes  —  No.1  -  No.  2  •  No.  3  •  No.  4  — 
Costanzo-Wienandt  (complete  with  score  and  parts)  each  3.00 

DRUM 

Basic  Drum  Method  —  Schinstine  A  Hoey  (Exploiting  the 
Multiple  Bounce)  . . . . .  2.00 

MARCHING  BAND  BOOKS 

Manual  of  Drill  —  Casavant  . . . . .  2.00 

Precision  Drill  Squad  —  Casavant  _ _ _  4.00 

BANDS 

Academic  Procession  —  Clifton  Williams - *5.00  7.50 

Sax  Soliloquy  —  Sax  Quartet  A  Band  —  Bennett  6.00  9.00 

Solo  de  Concours— Clarinet  Solo  A  Band— 

Roboud-Gee  _ _ _  6.00  9.00 

Five  O'clock  Rush  -  Myrow  _ _ 7.50  10.50 

Ask  far  am  compUf  catalog,  centainiag  formorly  .ownod  Andraacl  Wind  Instromont 
library,  A.  R.  Casavant  looks,.  Also  owr  stock  of  Foroign  Mwsk  for  Winds 
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V’estiges,  Gregory  Bueche,  Carl  Fischer, 
FB  9.00,  SB  13.50,  full  score. 

Mr.  Bueche  of  Oilorado  .State  Univers-ty 
has  attempted  “to  incite  in  the  listeiien 
the  attitudes  of  faith,  devotion  and  nn- 
erence”  through  his  music;  these  objec¬ 
tives  are  approached  through  contem¬ 
porary  means.  What  means,  one  may 
ask,  did  composers  of  a  by-gone  .ige 
employ  to  incite  listeners  to  faith  .md 
devotion.  For  an  answer,  I  had  the  band 
first  play  Bruce  Houseknecht’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  I^eisring’s  “God  of  All  Na¬ 
tions”  which  was  composed  almut  100 
years  before  Bach.  After  telling  my 
young  players  that  the  harmonic  stnic- 
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turf  11$^  in  Vestiges  is  a  product  of  their 
age.  the  number  was  given  a  sympathetic 
reatiing.  Vestiges  is  a  serious  contempor- 
ar>  'ork  for  band.  Effective  cross  cueing 
b  p:esent.  The  trumpet  parts  are  indi- 
vidi'jl  and  not  merely  duplicates  of  the 
con.ets.  Study  the  trumpet  and  comet 
parts  before  rehearsing  the  number  to 
see  what  type  of  cueing  you  may  need. 
Though  the  parts  are  not  terribly  diffi¬ 
cult.  the  lead  players  do  need  that  solo 
quality.  Phrasing  and  the  concept  of  the 
contemporary  means  will  be  the  prob¬ 
lems  needing  some  attention.  Class  B  up. 

Mfle  Kalikimaka,  Les  Taylor,  Hal  Leon¬ 
ard,  FB  5.00,  SB  7.50. 

This  novel  arrangement  of  Christmas 
songs  opens  with  three  bars  of  percus¬ 
sion  (sleigh  bells,  maracas,  snare  and 
bass).  This  acts  as  the  rhythmic  back¬ 
ground  for  practically  the  entire  selec¬ 
tion.  The  first  tune  is  Jingle  Bells. 
Aloha  Oe  is  heard  in  the  lower  voices 
while  above  we  catch  snatches  of  Deck 
the  Halls,  Jingle  Bells,  and  First  Day  of 
Christmas.  There  are  no  difficult  parts 
in  this  imaginative  arrangement.  Class  C. 

Greenwillow,  Frank  Loesser,  arr.  by  Al¬ 
fred  Reed.  Frank  Music  Corp.,  Com¬ 
plete  12.50. 

Songs  like  Gideon  Briggs,  I  Love  You 
and  Clang  Dang  The  Bell  are  included 
in  this  skillful  and  refined  adaptation. 
Extremes  of  range  and  technical  de¬ 
mands  have  been  avoided.  Three  sug¬ 
gested  cuts  ran  shorten  the  twelve  min¬ 
utes.  If  the  musical  “Greenwillow”  be¬ 
comes  popular,  this  selection  will  prove 
to  be  even  more  interesting  to  the  play¬ 
ers  and  audience  alike.  Class  C. 

March  of  The  Toys,  Victor  Herbert,  arr. 
by  Walters,  Rubank,  FB  2.00. 

This  arrangement  is  a  rather  straight¬ 
forward  one  which  strips  this  well  known 
work  of  its  elu.sive  quality  of  whimsey; 
the  tutti  6/8  arrangement  is  suitable 
for  outdoors.  Clear  march  size.  Class  D 


Summy-Birchard:  1834  Ridge  .Avenue, 
Evanston,  III. 

Mills:  1619  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Bourne:  136  VV.  52nd  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Kendor:  East  .Aurora,  New  York 
Edward  B.  Marks:  136  W.  52nd  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Music:  119  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Fischer:  56-62  Cooper  Square, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Hal  Leonard :  64  E.  Second  St.,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Rubank:  5544  W.  Armstrong  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  30,  Ill. 

See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


CMI  Introduces  New 

Instruments  —  Cordovox 


Every  one  of  the  two  to  three  mil¬ 
lion  accordion  players  in  America  may 
soon  be  sounding  like  instrumental 
trios.  It's  all  made  possible  by  a  new 
kind  of  musical  instrument  called  the 
Chicago  Musical  Instrument  Co. 

The  exciting  new  Cordovox  is  a  com- 
Cordovox  that  was  just  introduced  by 
pact,  completely  electronic  musical  in¬ 
strument.  Amazingly  versatile,  the 
Cordovox  enhances  the  performance  of 
the  most  accomplished  musician.  Yet 
anyone  can  play  this  new  musical  in¬ 
strument. 

Essentially,  the  Cordovox  takes  the 
accordion  and,  by  the  modern  medium 
of  electronics,  brings  it  onto  the  mu¬ 
sical  scene  of  1960.  According  to  a  CMI 
company  spokesman,  “You  simply  set 
the  tabs  of  the  Cordovox  for  the  in¬ 
strumental  sounds  you  want,  or  com¬ 
bine  them  for  an  endless  variety  of 
rich  orchestral  effects.” 

The  Cordovox  can  be  played  I) 
alone  (using  the  accordion  keyboard) 
or  2)  in  ensemble  with  the  accordion, 
also  S)  the  accordion  can  be  played  in 
the  conventional  manner  (amplified, 
if  you  like). 
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The  Brass  Workshop 

{Continued  from  page  66) 
Finale.  Altenburg,  Concerto  for  Clarini 
and  Timpani  and  concludes  with  Sha- 
han’s  Leipzig  Towers.  The  Fux  works 
are  to  this  listener  most  striking  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  directors  of  brass 
groups  and  schools  looking  for  works 
for  small  orchestra.  They  are  scored 
for  strings,  oboes,  bassoons  and  two  D 
trumpets.  An  excellent  recording  for 
the  brass  enthusiast. 
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WHAT  IS  IT?  The  Dynalevel  is  an  entirely  M  ||M|  1 1  N 

new  instrument  that  transforms  the  loudness  n 

of  sound  into  light.  HOW  DOES  IT  WORK?  The  light  column  extending  from  the 
f  top  of  the  Dynalevel  is  divided  into  eleven  sections, 
*  each  illuminated  by  a  different  color  light.  As  sound 
becomes  louder,  successively  higher  lights  be¬ 
come  illuminated.  WHERE  IS  IT  USED?  Indi- 

Ovidual  Instruction:  For  visual  teaching  of  breath 
L  support,  control,  dynamics,  styling,  phrasing; 
k  for  evaluation  of  proficiency.  Ensemble  In- 
struction:  For  visual  instruction  in  balance  and 
an  aid  In  practicing;  for  acoustical  evaluation. 
Recording:  Gives  visual  indication  to  prevent 
“overloading”  . . .  most  common  fault  of  non- 
professional  recordings.  Vocal  and  Speech: 
Invaluable  for  teaching  voice  placement  in 
singing ;  for  projection  and  dynamics  In  speech. 


Little  .March  For  Band,  John  B.  Mor-  \ 
rissey,  E.  .Marks,  FB  3.(X),  SB  4.50. 

This  4/4  maestoso  march,  with  tradi¬ 
tional  harmonies,  is  suitable  for  gradua¬ 
tion  or  as  a  program  number.  The 
ranges  are  conservative  and  there  are 
no  technical  pitfalls.  The  French  horn 
line  consists  of  but  one  part.  Some  ar¬ 
rangers  have  found  this  to  be  quite  use¬ 
ful  while  others  have  used  two  or  more. 
Pleasant  music  on  clear  concert  size 
paper.  Class  D. 

Correction:  In  the  December  issue  the 
second  sentence  on  page  22  should  read: 
The  concert  size  parts  and  not  comet 
size  parts. 

Addresses  of  the  companies: 

Galaxy:  2121  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 
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Conn  Corporation,  Dept.  L-3702  clkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen:  fj  Please  tend  further  details  about  your 
Dynalevel.  |j  I  am  interested  in  a  demonstration. 
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•  Completely  Adjustable 
to  All  Playing  Positions 
o  Tubular  Steel  Construction 


Ideal  for  Instrument 
Storage 


16  Wenger  Bldg.  | 
Owatonna,  Minnesota  I 


String  Clearing  House 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

fords  a  respite.  The  arrangement  may 
l)e  played  by  strings  alone  or  in  rom- 
hinations  with  piano.  The  parts,  other 
thin  the  first  violins,  are  simple  and 
<  K'.fined  to  rhythm.  Parts  are  large  and 
eh-ar  on  heavy  st«K  k. 

All  strings  in  the  first  position  except 
l)ass,  2nd  position.  .\  3rd  vl.,  (va.  treble 
clef),  is  printed. 

Key:  (i,  C.  Time  l:.35.  Crade  II 

Brown,  Robert  B.;  Tango-Tango;  Pub. 
C.  Fisher;  Price:  Set  .\  $3.. SO;  B,  $.S;  C, 
$()..i0;  Parts  30e;  Pa.  .SOr;  rond.  (10 
line)  $1.00. 

An  audience  pleasing,  rhythmic  novel¬ 
ty  hir  grade  schrMtl  groups.  Scored  fttr 
1  each  except;  clarinets,  (one  ad- 
vaiucd)  horns,  trumpets,  3  saxes.  .Again, 
more  than  one  |>ercussio;i  part  is  needed 
for  |>erformance;  five  instruments  are 
used.  The  advanced  clirinet  part  has 
fingerings  for  notes  alKiv.-  3  line  C.  Print 
is  large  and  clear.  The  ten  line,  con¬ 
cert  pitch,  score  iiii  hides  the  piano  part. 

There  is  only  one  part  for  violins;  it 
contains  two  phrases  in  <K  taves  for  ad- 
\anced  violins  (3rd  [jositifin  fingered), 
(iello  includes  seiond  position  (fin¬ 
gered).  .All  other  strings  are  in  the  first 
position. 

Key:  Ci  Mitior  and  C.  Major.  Time 
2:45.  Grade  II 

Brown,  Robert  B.;  Huckleberry  Finn 
Takes  a  Walk;  Pub.  C.  Fisher;  Price, 
Set  A,  $3.50;  B,  $5;  C,  $6  .50;  Parts  30^. 
Pa  50^,  cond.  (10  line)  $1. 

A  delightful  jaunty  novelty  for  grade 
school  groups.  “1  luck's  Walk"  will  keep 
the  percussion  s«*ction  hopping  with 
eight  instruments  to  play.  A  suggestion 
to  the  publisher,  why  not  include  at 
least  two  penus.si«tn  parts  ;'nd  omit  the 
I'.j}  horn.  .A  surwy  will  prove  tiutt  the 
I'^f)  horn  has  long  disap;)eared  from  the 
instrumental  scene.  St  ored  for  one  each 


except:  flutes,  clarinets  and  trumpets. 
Alto  and  tenor  saxes  parts  are  included 
Parts  are  large  and  clear.  Ten  line  ton- 
cert  pitch  score  is  helpful. 

.All  strings  in  the  first  positions.  .All 
vioUns  play  the  same  part. 

Key:  F  and  B|j.  Time  2:50.  Grade 
II 

PUyel,  Ignaz;  arr.  Clifford  Barnes;  Sym- 
phonette;  Pub.  Robbins  Music  Corp.; 
Price:  Set  A,  $4;  B,  $5.50;  C,  $7;  .\d- 
ditional  string  parts  A  to  B  or  B  to  C, 
$1.50;  Pa.  cond.  $1;  parts,  40^. 

Pleyel,  perhaps  Ix^t  known  to  string 
players  for  his  violin  duets,  was  one 
of  Haydn's  favorite  composition  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  three  short  sections. 
Allegro  comodo,  andantino  and  allegro 
con  spirito,  in  the  style  of  Haydn.  The 
scoring  is  for  large  orchestra  including 
bass  clarinet  and  two  saxes.  The  print 
is  large  and  clear.  A  full  st  ore  would 
prove  helpful. 

All  parts  playable  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion.  A  3rd  vl.,  treble  clef  viola  pan  is 
printed. 

Key:  D  and  G.  Time  3:30.  Grade  III 

Mendelssohn,  Felix;  arr.  Rodney  .Mayes, 
Dance  of  the  Clowns;  Pub.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Price,  full  score  $1.50; 
parts  20^  each. 

A  fine  program  selection  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  school  arangement  of  a  movement 
from  the  incidental  music  to  “A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream”.  "The  mini¬ 
mum  forces  for  using  this  arrangement  ^ 
are  strings  and  oboe  (preferably),  or 
clarinet  —  one  of  which  is  required  for 
the  middle  section.  If  neither  violas  or 
ba.s.soons  are  available,  the  ba.s.soon  part 
in  this  section  may  be  played  on  a 
cello.”  Scored  for  double;  woodwinds, 
brass;  timp.  and  strings.  Print  is  large 
and  clear  on  heavy  stock. 

First  vl.,  3rd  pos.;  2nd  vl.  3rd  vl.. 
viola,  1st  position;  cello,  3rd  pos.;  bass, 
2nd  pos. 

Key:  Ci.  Time  3:30.  Grade  III 
{Turn  to  page  77) 
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Li’t's  avoid  this  major  cause  of  drop-outs  — 

The  Importance  of  Proper  Equipment 
For  the  Beginning  Clarinetist 


I  By  Robert  B.  Waggoner 

Director  of  Bands 
Northside  High  School 
Atlanta  5,  Georgia 

I 


iidving  the  proper  equipment  in 
go<Hl  condition  is  over  80%  of  the 
prol)leni  of  clarinet  teaching  at  the 
beginning  level. 

If  the  instructor  will  faithfully  fol¬ 
low  the  few  fundamental  rules  of 
clarinet  teaching  the  VAST  MA  |()R- 
riA'  of  well  chcMcn  clarinet  students 
will  progress  rapidly  —  UNLESS  there 
is  a  hidden  problem  in  the  student’s 
fc|uipment. 

1  here  have  In-en  untold  drop-outs 
because  “it’s  so  hard  to  blow”  or  "it 
■  squeaks”.  These  statements  are  indi- 

Icaiive  of  a  proltlem  that  would  be 
nearly  notiexistant  if  all  students  had 
the  proper  equipment  in  grxtd  contli- 

Iiion. 

The  clarinet  is  not  “hard  to  blow” 
or  “squeaky”.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
squeak  will  disappear  completely,  only 
that  it  should  not  be  a  major  problem. 

Lets  lake  a  look  at  these  hidden 
prol>lems  that  make  the  clarinet  more 
difficult  than  it  reallv  is  in  the  l)egin- 
ning  stages. 

Mouthpiece  and  Reed 

Most  manufacturers  are  now  using 
satisfactory  mouthpieces.  However 
these  satisfactorv  mouthpieces  must  Ik* 
fitted  with  satisfactory  reeds  in  order 
to  play  well. 

For  a  teacher  to  take  a  mouthpiece 
of  medium  opening  and  medium 
length,  and  fit  a  No.  1  reed  for  the 
beginner,  is  for  him  to  really  ask  for 
trouble.  Of  cemrse  this  is  easv  to  blow, 
(but  very  hard  to  play.)  This  practice 
convinces  the  student  that  he  can  plav 
the  clarinet  with  very  little  air  (not  to 
mention  breath  support)  and  practi- 
callv  no  sup|x)rt  for  the  reed.  Then 


the  teacher  wonders  why  the  up|K'r 
register  is  a  problem,  and  whv  his 
clarinetists  have  pcMK  tone  c|ualit\  and 
worse  intonation. 

I  must  mention  here  that  there  are 
certain  mouthpieces  that  reejuire  a  No. 
1  reed.  These  would  not  be  considered 


Robert  B.  Waggoner 


medium  in  any  regard  and  the  writei 
docs  not  recommend  them.  For  the  be¬ 
ginner.  a  mouthpiece  of  medium 
length  and  tip  opening  should  be 
used.  Variations  from  this  norm  come 
in  later  stages  of  playing. 

A  reed  of  medium  or  medium  soft 
strength  should  be  used.  The  young 
student  is  very  hard  on  reeds.  C’.hip- 
ped  or  split  reeds  should  be  replaced 
immediately.  Beginners  arc  usually  very 


“juicy”  players.  Even  a  stilf  reed  will 
soon  succumb  to  these  digestive  juices. 
If  the  student  is  careful  enough  for  the 
reed  to  stay  whole  it  should  lie  clipped 
or  replaced  when  it  softens.  11  the 
student  is  allowed  to  play  for  a  long 
while  on  a  reed  that  is  tcK»  vifi,  he  is 
learning  better  and  iKtter  how  to  plav 
incorrectly. 

.\  few  new  insti innents  tome  etpiip- 
ped  with  poor  or  raclic  il  mouthpieces. 
Recentls  a  stuclciit  c  ime  lo  me  as  a 

{Turn  to  liaiie  76) 


About  The  Author 

The  author,  Robert  Waggoner,  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  .S.  and  Master’s  degrees 
in  .Music  Education  Irom  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cieorgia,  and  has  clone  graduate 
work  at  Emory  University  in  .Atlanta. 
Me  was  Clarinetist  wilii  the  .\tlanta 
.Symphony  Orchestra  loi  ten  years,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Fops  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  Atlanta  "Theater 
Under  the  Stars  Orchestra”.  Mr.  Wag¬ 
goner  is  originator  and  conductor  of 
the  “Band  of  .\tlanta”.  an  all  profes¬ 
sional  band  which  plays  park  concerts 
during  the  summer.  He  is  director  of 
the  Northside  High  ScIkmiI  Band, 
which  consistently  wins  superior  rat¬ 
ings  in  district  and  state  music  festi¬ 
vals.  and  was  one  of  the  performing 
groups  selected  to  play  lor  the  South 
ern  Division  C-onvention  of  the  .Music 
Educators  National  Conference  last 
spring.  Mr.  Waggoner  is  a  member  of 
Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  professional  edu¬ 
cators  fraternity,  and  Phi  Mu  .Alpha 
Sinfonia.  Efe  has  had  wide  ex|K*rience 
as  an  adjudicator  and  clinician. 
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Robert  F.  Freeland 
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Books 

Wagner,  Joseph.  “Band  Scoring".  A 
bibliography  with  index.  Over  four 
hundred  pages.  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1960.  Price  $7.95. 

A  handbook  of  scoring  for  the  wind- 
percussion  band  (not  modem  dance 
band,  although  much  can  be  learned 
here  that  will  apply)  by  the  well-known 
composer.  Highly  technical,  the  unusual 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  capitalizes 
on  the  fact  that  most  band  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  from  keyboard  orig¬ 
inals.  The  accompanying  manual  is 
entitled  “Workbook  of  Music  for  Band 
Scoring”.  This  is  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
poser  as  well  as  the  conductor.  Highly 
recommended. 

Meerloo,  Jost  .4.  M,  “The  Dance:  from 
Ritual  to  Rock  and  Roll  —  Ballet  to 
Ballroom".  Illustrations,  bibliography 
and  over  150  pages.  Chilton  Book  Co., 
Price  $4.95. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  title  “Dance 
Craze  and  Sacred  Dance:  An  Outlook 
on  the  Eternal  Rock  and  Roll”.  It  is 
essentially  a  picture  book,  with  brief 
introductory  chapters,  stressing  the 
dance  as  an  outlet  for  emotional  ten¬ 
sions  and  tracing  the  history  of  dance 
epidemics  and  theh*  relationship  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  occurred. 

Peltz,  Mary  Ellis.  “The  Magic  of  the 
Opera:  A  Picture  Memoir  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan”.  Photography  by  Gjon  Mill. 
Design  by  Tina  S.  Fredericks.  Praeger 
Publishing  Co.  $10.00. 

The  red  embossed  co\er  design  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  wallpaper  in  Sherry’s 
Restaurant  in  the  Metropolitan  build¬ 
ing.  The  beautifully  reproduced  pic¬ 
tures  present  most  of  the  favorite  sing¬ 
ers;  many  of  the  photographs  are  rare. 
Full  documenution  of  these  illustrations 
is  given  in  the  back  of  the  book.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  chronological  order  a  series  of 
opera  pictures-artists  in  character,  stage 
scenes,  audience  shots,  sketches,  car¬ 
toons  and  so  forth-with  running  com¬ 
mentary  to  recall  to  memory,  all  in  an 
informal  way.  Recommended. 


Record  and  Film  Componiet  tkould 
Mnd  material  direct  to  Mr.  Freeland 
lor  Review. 
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Cempare  ear  valve*  for 
•lyKiig,  fabric*,  workmao. 
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Ocslfn*  show  the  Fcchheimer 
flair  for  brilliant  distinction; 
fabrics  ar*  the  world's  finest; 
the  choice  Is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  For  special  effects, 

for  a  uniform  that  Is  exclusive¬ 
ly  your  own.  you  set  the  help  i 
of  an  expert  staff.  New  color 
cataloc  sent  free  on  request  j 

to  Band  Directors.  School  Ad-  I 

ministrators  and  Purchasinf  \ 

Committees. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Uniform  Manufacturers, 
Fechheimer  adheres  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


TNI  FECNNtIMER  UOS.  CO.  ■■ 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Uniforms  for  over  10  Years  4^ 
Duplicatina  your  present  uniforms  for  fill-ins 
Is  no  problem,  five  us  a  try  next  time. 


February,  1961 
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C  Major”;  “Passacaglia  &  Fugue  in  C 
Mil  or”;  and  “Sinfonia  for  Double  Or- 
chr  tra.  Opus  18”,  (by  J.  C.  BACH). 
Eui;''ne  Ormandy  has  arranged  the  Jo¬ 
han  i  Sebastian  Bach  organ  pieces  for 
full  orchestra.  J.  S.  Bach’s  Sinfonia,  a 
conversational  piece  between  two  small 
string  orchestras,  is  performed  in  its 
original  version.  The  orchestral  play- 
ii^  is  of  a  high  order,  as  is  the  sound 
in  lx>th  mono  and  stereo,  the  two- 
channel  edition  having  the  advantage 
of  greater  over-all  spaciousness.  With 
many  school  groups  interested  in  the 
works  of  Bach,  this  exceptionally  fine 
recording  will  be  popular.  The  record¬ 
ing  sound  is  good. 

Strauss,  Richard.  “Sonatina  in  F,  for 
Sixteen  Winds”;  "Serenade  in  E  flat, 
for  Thirteen  Winds";  "Suite,  Op  4”; 
"Gavotte,  for  Thirteen  Winds”.  Bos¬ 
ton  Wind  Ensemble,  Eric  Simon,  con¬ 
ductor.  Boston  Record  #B  406.  LP 
14.98. 

Written  by  Richard  Strauss  in  1943, 
while  living  in  Germany.  A  truly  out- 
sunding  worit,  with  charm  of  brilliance 
and  expressiveness.  The  score  is  one  you 
will  be  the  richer  for  knowing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  excellent  performance  by 
this  group  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
I  Orchestra. 

The  second  side  gives  us  a  beautiful 
product  of  his  seventeenth  year,  light- 

1^  weight  with  definite  purpose  achieved 
triumphantly. 

The  recorded  sound  is  very  good,  one 
of  live  and  resonant  sounds  even  with¬ 
out  stereo. 

"Meet  the  Band”.  Marine  Band  of  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Navy.  Epic  Disc  LN 
3736  $3.98  (LP). 

This  fine  Dutch  ensemble  performs 
arrangements  by  Glenn  Osser,  Bernard 
I  Green,  Philip  J.  Lang  and  Frank  Co¬ 
field.  Written  perhaps  for  the  radio  or 
'  telesision,  the  music  is  not  impressive. 

;  The  Netherlanders’  straight-faced  per- 
I  formances  are  extraordinarily  good  and 
recorded  with  fine  notable  brilliance 
'  and  naturalness.  Some  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions  might  be  of  high  school  band  use. 

*  "Hallelujah.^’  Brass  of  the  Hollywood 
!■  Bowl  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Alfred  Newman.  One  12  inch  Capi- 
I  tol  disc  LP  #P  8529  $4.98  or  Stereo  SP 
1  8529  $5.98. 

Contents:  “Messiah  -  Hallelujah!”; 
“Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah”  (Steffe); 
“We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are”; 
“Christ  the  Lord,  Is  Risen  Today”; 
“Bells  of  St  Mary’s”;  “The  Robe- 
Hallelujah,  Palm  Sunday”  (Newman); 
“A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God”;  “Little 
David,  Play  on  Your  Harp”;  “Deck  the 
Hall”;  “Lord’s  Prayer”  Malotte;  “David 
and  Bathsheba — 23rd  Psalm  (New- 
nan);  “Finlandia-Chorale”,  Sibelius. 


Highly  styled  arrangements  of  themes 
suggesting  religion,  stirringly  played  by 
the  brass  section  (and  percussion)  of 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  under  the  sympathetic  direction 
of  Alfred  Newman.  This  disc  will  be 
very  popular  with  school  music  groups. 
Recommended. 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Ayres.  "New 
York  Pro  Musica”  with  Noah  Green¬ 
berg,  musical  Director.  One  HI-FI 
Decca  Record  DL  9406,  $4.98. 

Here  we  have  “Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Ayres,  Madrigals  and  Dances” 
beautifully  performed  by  the  New  York 


Pro  Musica  (singers  and  instrumental¬ 
ists  playing  recorders,  small  medieval 
organ,  cittern,  one-keyed  flute,  viols, 
tuned  hand  bells,  psaltery,  minstrel’s 
harp  and  percussion  of  all  kinds). 

Compositions  include  music  by  Mor- 
ley,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Dowland,  Coperario 
and  Thomas  Campian. 

Notes  about  the  music  are  by  Joel 
Newman.  Text  of  the  works  is  also 
included.  An  outstanding  recording  and 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  as  well  as  the  music  lover.  Highly 
recommended. 

Beethoven:  "Symphony  No.  9,  in  D 
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to  look  your  ^ 

F^t 

CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS  Give  You: 

•  Superb  styling 

•  Expert  tailoring 

•  Longer  wear 

•  Lower  coat  per  year 

•  Exclusive  CRAD-O-CORD.. 

the  orij^al  luxury  weave 
fabric  ror  band  ui^orms. 

I  Sand  (or  fra*  copy 
1 0(  THE  BANDS- 
i  klAN . . .  now, 

[  colorfut,  fiUod 
\  with  vtluablo 
information  for 
uniform  buyan. 


From  The  House  of  Craddocto 

22nd  &  Oak  Streets  •  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 

Meiii^  af  tht  NstiMMl  AMMCiatiM 
•f  MMMfacturMrt. 


BAND 

CATALOGUE  NO.  100 
IN  COLORS 


NOW  READY  FOR  DIRKTORS, 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 
AND  PURCHASING  GROUPS 


UP-TO-DATE  STLYING 


100%  FABRIC  PROTECTION 

with  "SYl'^ER"*  waiorproofing 

and  "FIORAOANE"**  mothproofing 

*Tra(l^aHi  l>«fir  ('fiming  Oorp. 
**TratlrMiark  Daniel  Joviea  Lab. 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  GO..  INC. 

Superior  Uniform!  linco  IR40 
lid  North  7th  St.,  Dopt.  M 
Philadolphio  A,  fa. 


minor.  Op.  125*’.  /onn  Sutherland,  so¬ 
prano;  Norma  Proctor,  contralto;  An¬ 
ton  Dermota,  tenor;  Arnold  van  Mill, 
bass;  Chorale  de  Brassus;  Choeur  de 
leunes  de  IJP^t;lise  Nationale  V'audoise; 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Ern¬ 
est  .dnsermet,  conductor.  London  Rec-  • 
ord  CM  9033  {I.P)  S4.98  or  Stereo  CS 
6143  $5.98. 

we  have  I  he  ^n-at  “Ninth”  con¬ 
tained  on  a  single  dist  .  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  that  will  Ite  appreciated  by 
many.  'Fhis  is  achievi-d  by  a  slightly 
lower  than  usual  recording  lev<‘l  and 
a  slightly  discon<  erting  break  in  the 
slow  movement,  aided  Iw  the  brisk 
tempos  of  the  |HTforman:e. 

This  “Ninth”  f|iiit'*  unlike  any  »»ther 
recording  available,  is  a  happy  medium 
Itetween  the  usual  extremes,  .\lthough 
the  pace  is  fast,  it  nev'er  Itecomes  exces¬ 
sive.  .Xnsi-rmet  keeps  the  sonorities  lean, 
somewhat  dry,  and  etches  the  thematic 
lines  in  terms  of  clearly  defined  instru¬ 
mental  registration.  Delightful,  lx>th 
playing  as  well  as  singing,  never  lush  or 
with  s<-nsu<»sity.  The  vocal  quarti’t  is 
one  of  the  highlights  and  according  to 
my  judgement,  one  of  the  Ix’st  ever 
recorded.  Most  highly  re<-ommended. 

Films 

Sinking  in  the  Ceneral  .Music  Class  — 
Seventh  Grade.  One  Ibmwi  film,  black 
&  white,  sound,  30  minutes,  rent  $3.75 
I  on  a  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

I'articularly  concerned  with  the  impli¬ 
cations  inherent  in  wt)rking  with  sing¬ 
ing  groups  which  include  voices  that 
are  changing.  Re<  ominended  for  college 
and  adult  teachers,  (iuide  iiiclud<‘d. 

U’anda  luindowska.  One  IGrnm  motion 
picture  film.  Black  and  white  with 
sound,  .30  minutes.  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  rental  $5.50.  (Wisdom 
Series). 

Wanda  I..ando\se>ka  s|M*aks  of  her  life, 
her  career,  and  her  philosophy  as  an 
artist,  describing  the  inspired  effort 
through  whit  h  she  gained  public  act  ept- 
ance  of  the  haqrsichoid  as  l>eiiig  the 
instrument  for  whit  h  much  of  the  music 
of  Bat  h  and  earlier  t  tmiposers  was  orig¬ 
inally  written.  Intludes  seseral  selcc- 
tiims  played  li>’  Madam  I.,andowska 
frtun  the  wttrks  of  Bach.  Ketitinmended 
fttr  juniot  high  schtutl  thrtMigh  adults, 
(tiiide  included. 

The  Knd 


It  Pays  to  Re-Think 

The  art  of  “re-thinking”  i.s  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  prttblem  from  a  certain 
angle  —  then  attacking  it  frtun  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach.  The  number 
of  times  a  man  can  do  this  is  a  measure 
of  his  ingenuity,  that  priceless  ingredient 
of  all  human  production. 


Beginning  Clarinetist 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

private  student  cttniplaining  that  his 
director  insisted  on  a  Nit.  2  reed  .md 
that  he  could  not  play  it.  He  was 
right,  neither  he  nor  I  could  play  it 
satisfattt>rily.  The  mttuthpiecc  was  of 
medium  length  and  extreme  tip  o|K-n- 
ing.  Anything  harder  than  a  ii/^  reed 
was  impossible.  Upon  the  retomiiK  iid- 
ation  of  several  teachers  in  our  area 
and  a  IcKal  music  store  this  comp.my 
Iregan  usitig  a  more  conservative 
mcnithpiece  on  the  instruments  coin¬ 
ing  into  our  area.  Most  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  try  to  please  teachers 
and  directors. 

Many  used  instruments  will  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  student  with 
niouthpicxe  tip  rails  chip|K‘d  and  side 
rails  scared  with  war|K‘d  facings  etc. 
ITic'se  mouthpieces  should  simply  lie 
replaced  with  gcwKl  mouthpieces  of 
medium  length  and  o|K'ning. 

Without  a  siitisfactory  niouilipiete 
and  a  reed  strength  that  matches  it. 
gcMHi  progress  cannot  Ik*  ex|K'(tecl. 
rifl.S  IS  niK  ITACHERS  RE 
SPONSlBll.rrV.  Be  sure  tliat  the 
brand  clarinet  your  students  are  using 
has  a  gcKKl  mouthpiece  OR  insist  that 
the  students  purchase*  a  good  one. 

Leaking  and  Poorly  Adjusted 
Clarinets 

When  a  new  pupil  conies  to  me  for 
instruction  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to 
chc*ck  the  mouthpiece  and  reed  and 
then  check  the  clarinet  for  leaks. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  finest  reed, 
mouthpiece  and  instrument  can  lie 
“hard  to  blow”  —  “sejueaky”  —  and 
“fu/ry”  if  the  instrument  is  |H>orly 
adjusted  and  'or  leaking.  .Many  new 
instruments  nc*c*d  adjustment.  Stor.igc 
and  changing  climate  can  cause  le.iks. 
.'Mniost  all  used  instruments  (c*s|>e<  ial- 
Iv  if  they  have  lK*t*n  sitting  for  a  time) 
need  attention.  In  short  e\i*ry  clarinet 
should  Ik*  theckc*cl  lK*fore  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  student. 

.\  gocnl  example  of  the  handicap 
that  a  |>oorly  adjusted  clarinet  tan  be 
is  the  |iioblt*ni  of  going  over  the 
“break”  with  an  instrument  that  has 
little  fingc’r  kt*ys  out  of  adjustment. 
This  stage  of  a  students  progres>  is 
difficult  enough.  With  this  addf*d 
handicap  it  can  Ik*  iin|K>ssible.  Result 
—  another  drop-out. 

General  Pitch  and  Intonation 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  iha* 
student  clarinets  should  lie  pitched 
sharp  because  "the  beginner  play* 
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flat  .  If  the  equipment  is  as  it  should 
be  ;nd  basic  fundamentals  of  playing 
hate  been  stressed,  the  student  should 
nes.  r  be  excessively  below  a  reason- 
abli  pitch. 

It  the  clarinet  is  pitched  sharp  and 
the  student  is  taught  to  center  the 
ton> ,  (for  quality),  he  will  be  sharp. 

Th<  student  with  an  ear  for  pitch  will 
have  to  diston  his  tone  quality  in  order 
to  jilay  in  tune.  Therefore  we  will 
sacrifice  tone  quality  for  intonation  or 
intonation  for  tone  quality.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  tone  quality  and  intonation 
are  so  closely  linked  together  that  it 
becomes  hard  to  separate  the  two.  Pick 
the  clarinet  with  the  best  intonation  for 
fastest  progress. 

Coda 

Picture  if  you  can  a  dozen  lieginning 
clarinet  students.  Six  with  whatever 
equipment  they  came  by  and  six  with 
carefully  chosen  instruments  and 
mouthpieces  plus  a  good  reed  at  all 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
there  would  be  a  noticeable  difference. 

.At  the  end  of  the  first  month  there  j 
would  be  no  comparison  at  all.  Which  ; 
group  is  yours?  j 

The  End 

String  Clearing  House 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

Rodgers,  R.;  arr.  Frederick  Muller;  The 
Sound  of  Music,  Highlights;  Pub.  iri/-  j 
liamson  Music,  Inc.  available  Chap-  i 
pell  Group;  Price  Set  A,  $5;  B.  $7.50; 

C.  $10;  Parts  50^;  Pa.  cond.  $1. 

.\  fine  sounding  arrangement  for 
schtiol  orchestras  of  the  popular  musi¬ 
cal.  “Do,  Re,  Mi”;  “Cnimb  Every 
Mountain",  “My  Favorite  Things"  and 
the  “Sound  of  Music”  are  the  selec-  | 
tions  in  this  “Highlight”.  Scored  for 
full  orchestra  with  opt.  B|)  bass  clarinet 
and  2  saxes;  a  full  score  would  lie  help¬ 
ful.  Print  is  large  and  clear.  I 

.Ml  strings  playable  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion.  The  advanced  and  Ist  position  ^ 
first  violin  parts  are  on  the  same  sheet.  ■ 
Som<‘  sections  of  advanced  are  fingered 
in  the  5th  pos. 

Key:  C,  C.,  F.  Time  4:30.  Grade  III 

The  End  ' 

With  Jam  Too 

There  are  those  who  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters  and  expi-ct  it  to  re¬ 
turn  toasted  and  buttered. 

Good  Old  Days 

Remember  w  hen  it  used  to  be  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  be  told  that  you  were  as 
sound  as  a  dollar? 


Another  College  Gives 

Full  Credit  To  Accordion 

V'anderCook  College  of  Music,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  latest  in  a  growing  list  of 
iiutitutions  of  higher  learning  to  grant 
full  college  credit  toward  a  bachelor  of 
music  degree  with  a  major  in  accor¬ 
dion. 

Head  of  the  accordion  department  is 
Mort  Herold,  president  of  the  Accor¬ 
dion  Teachers  Guild  International  and 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Accordion 
Association. 

Herold,  a  noted  concert  accordionist. 


is  also  director  of  his  own  school  of 
mu.sic  in  Chicago. 


Driving  Blind 

Scientists  at  the  American  Optical 
company  have  investigated  blinking  of 
the  eyes.  They  di.scovered  that  it  re¬ 
quires  one-fifth  of  a  second  to  blink  and 
that  a  person  usually  blinks  twenty-five 
times  every  minute.  If  you  averaged  fifty 
miles  an  hour  on  a  motoring  trip  of  ten 
hours,  you  would  have  driven  thirty- 
three  miles  with  your  eyes  shut! 


*No.  1160. ..16  oz.  Superfine  Whipcord  *No.  1860. ..14  oz.  Standard  Whipcord 

THEY  TAILOR  SO  WELL  AND  HOLD  THEIR  SHAPE... THArS  WHY  THEY  LOOK  OETTER  LONGER 

HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  inc. 

45  EAST  17 St.  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  UNIFORM  FABRICS 
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ClciSsifieJ 


Your  3000  Mile 
Bargain  Counter 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


MAKING 


BASSOON  KBBDS  BY  FEBRELL.  NATION- 
ally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  fine  quality  genuine  French 
cane  of  my  own  direct  Importation.  A  real- 
Iv  professional  reed  especially  prepared  for 
the  school  bassoonist.  Enjoy  Uie  satisfaction 
of  fine  reed  performance.  3  reeds  15.00; 
•18.00  per  dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  Box  505, 
Equality,  111.  (Formerly  Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 


REEDS  DESIGNED  FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS. 
Handmade  Oboe  and  Bassoon  Reeds,  •l.M 
each.  Bb  (Uarinet,  Box  of  25  —  84.50,  10  for 

8.00;  Also  Sax.  Box  of  25  —  80.00,  10  for 
.00;  Tenor  Sax,  Box  of  25  —  88.00,  10  for 
84.00.  Reeds  graded  1%  _  2  —  2%.  If.  L. 
Smith  Reed  Company,  Box  91,  Bippus,  In¬ 
diana. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  PROFESSIONALLY 
made  and  tested  hy  William  Koch,  22  years 
solo  bassoonist  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  81.80 
each,  or  818J)0  a  dozen.  6238  —  14th  Ave. 
South,  SL  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 


OBOE  REEDS  81A0;  ENGLISH  HORN  REED. 
81.75.  Retired  from  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
years  of  sxperlcnce  In  perfecting  a  perfect 
read.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hr.  Joseph 
Antonucci,  4007  Ohio  Avenue,  Tampa  11, 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


TROMBONE  (CONTRA  BASS).  G.  MANZI 
A  CO..  ROMA,  ITALY.  Used  with  ('.arabi- 
nirri  Band  of  Rome,  Italy.  Four  piston 
valves,  excellent  condition.  8225.00.  Contact: 
Pat  Pistone,  92  Spruce  St.,  Yonkers,  New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  Letter  85.00.  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  bell  size.  Design  covers  on 
special  order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.. 
1435  B.  West  50th  St..  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


Clossified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $SJ0  (Z5c 
each  additional  wmd);  25  words 
for  $4JM>  (20c  each  additioBal 
word);  50  words  for  10.75  (15c 
each  additional  word). 


By  Answering 
The  Advertisers  in 
The  SM,  You  Make 
Your  5M  Continue 
To  Grow 


BIG  BARGAINS!  SCHOOL  BANDS.  CHORAL 
GROUPS,  orchestras.  Ivory  white  single 
breasted  coats  with  shawl  collars,  very 
slightly  used,  all  sizes,  cleaned  and  pressed. 
Excellent  condition  85.00  each.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  cool  cloth,  blue  woolens  84.00  85.00. 
Sashes,  new,  assorted  colors,  82.00;  Used, 
81.00.  Tuxedo  shirts  dress  formats,  three 
85.00.  1000  ties,  new  assoi^ed  colors  50c 
each.  Ljite  style  tuxedo  suits  820.00,  815.00. 
Midnight  blues,  blacks,  leaders  late  style 
coats  assorted  colors  87.00.  Full  dress  sidts 
like  new,  latest,  825.00.  Beautiful  maroon 
velvet  curtain  (11  x  S3)  bargain  890.00, 
cost  8300.00.  Beautiful  flashy  new  girls  cos¬ 
tumes  88.00.  Bargain  25  white  Ivory  coats 
850.00.  Forty  mess  Jackets  (34  to  42)  color 
silver  gray,  bargain  8120.00.  New  clown 
suits,  big  flash  colorful  silks  satins  new 
810.00.  Clown  wigs,  red,  part  bald  85.00. 
New  big  clown  shoes  85.50.  Clown  comedy 
tramp  suits,  ^.00.  Free  lists.  Al  Wallace, 
2453  N.  HaUted  St.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE:  SIXTY-FIVE  REGULAR  BAND 
uniforms,  maroon  and  gray,  gold  trim,  all 
wool  gabardine,  service  raps  to  match, 
('.ontact  Activities  Director,  Wilson  High 
School,  loth  A  Ximeno,  lx>ng  Beach,  Oili- 
fornia. 


FOR  SALE:  NINETY  GREEN  AND  GOLD 
Junior  high  school  band  uniforms,  com¬ 
plete;  also  eight  majorette,  one  drum  major, 
one  white  band  directors  uniforms.  Seven 
years  old,  good  to  excellent  condition,  (in¬ 
tact  Michael  A.  Torino,  Park  Terrace  Junior 
High  School,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  BAND  UNIFORMS.  SIXTY- 
eight  wool,  maroon  and  white,  complete 
with  shaktis,  rltatio::  cords  and  plumes. 
Write  J.  1).  Clary,  Supt.,  Stuttgart  .S<-hiM>ls, 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 


EXCELLENT  BARGAIN!  FOR  SALE  IM  If 
oz.  all  wool  twill  uniforms  plus  30  separate 
coats.  Solid  gray  double  breasted  uniform 
coats  trimmed  with  roval  blue.  Trousers 
solid  gray  with  blue  stripes.  Military  caps. 
8400.00  will  take  all.  Write  F.  C  Herndon, 
tjimar  Omsolidated  High  School,  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  APPROXIMATELY  SEVENTY 
band  uniforms,  coats  —  maroon  with  white 

trim,  trousers  _  tan  with  maroon  stripe, 

shako  —  maroon  with  white  trim  and  white 
7  inch  ostrich  fountain  plume.  Contact 
Everett  George,  Band  Director,  Orosl  Union 
High,  Orosl,  California. 


HAVE  YOU  MOVED? 

If  you  havB  movod,  or 
oro  planning  to  movo,  bo  suro 
and  notify  us  of  your  old  as 
woll  as  your  new  address. 


No  machine  has  ever  been  invented  to  make  violins 
or  paint  great  works  of  art.  or  make  fine  musical 
I n s t r u m e n t  c a s es.  Only  skilled,  patient  ha n d s  can 
do  these  9®^  more 

hand  crafting  than  any  other  cases  built  in  America. 


Want  to  buy  or  sell 
USED  UNIFORMS? 

During  the  past  30  pears,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSiaAN  has  helped 
dozens  of  schuob  sell  their  used 
uniforms  and  assisted  newly  or¬ 
ganized  school  bands  in  locating 
used  uniforms  of  their  school  col¬ 
ors.  We  can  help  too.  Just 
write  out  a  claanim  advertiaa- 
menL  count  the  words,  check  the 
classified  rate  box,  send  ad  copy 
and  remittance,  and  then  set  baia 
and  watch  the  results.  We  have 
over  300  satisfied  customers. 
Make  checks  or  mooey  orders 
payable  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  E.  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III. 


I  BACKUS 

“Back  Issues”  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
are  available  to  readers. 
When  ordering  please  state 
year  and  month.  May  be  or¬ 
dered  by  Volume  and  month 
number  also. 

5(h  each 

(piM  pettoga) 

Allow  postage  for  each 
copy  orderra.  (3ash  or  check 
must  accompany  order. 

Writ*  to:' 

THE  SCHOOL  MOSICIAN 

4  East  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III. 


Let's  Talk  Piano 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

musicians,  and  to  entertain  friends.  The  : 
recital  can  bring  the  privilege  of  music 
lessons  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
and  the  parents  with  some  creative 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  ‘ 
The  recital  that  is  a  test  of  one’s  stam-  i 
ina  for  listening  to  endless  numbers  of  j 
students  getting  through  recital  pieces  ' 
is  no  advertisement  for  the  real  joys 
there  are  in  being  able  to  play.  A  little 
more  effort  in  producing  a  recital  can 
change  reluctant  audiences  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  patrons.  Isn’t  it  worth  considering? 

The  End 
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